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Preface 


[here ave several things this book is not. It makes no pretence at all to 
Pyveringe the history of Zionism or the history of Jewish Palestine 
Here (8K2, both topics exhaustively dealt with by a prolific historical 
Nierature. Nor is it even a full biography of Edmond and James de 


Motischild, since I deal only in passing with the many interests, other 
Hein Palestine, which crowded their remarkable lives. Some might 
sy that a book which does not allow more space for Edmond’s 
pietion for drawings and engravings or “Jimmy’s’ for horses is no 
Pebeaper phy at all. 

[listory, however, will keep a special place for these two Rothschilds 
hy auise of their incalculable contribution to the transplantation to and 


Witinee Of a living Jewish community in its ancient home. It is the 
sipumment of this book that their role has not always been clearly 
siderstood or evaluated and that admiration as well as detraction has 
jluyecd its part in these misconceptions. 

To some extent such misconceptions have arisen from what has 
Kitherto been the inaccessibility of the sources. It should be made 
tlear that, as far as achieving a rounded understanding of either 
Hlinoned or James de Rothschild is concerned, the historian is still 
»i ively handicapped by the thinness of their correspondence. A much 
liiller portrait of James at work as the President of PICA would have 
lye possible had he not been in the habit of conducting its business 
jiedominantly through unminuted meetings, telephone conversations 
vil tersely worded telegrams. Economy of expression may be an 
y lministrative boon but it is the historian’s bane. Likewise it has proved 
lnpossible to gauge the relationship between the input of funds into 
ile Palestine enterprise and the two Rothschilds’ personal fortunes, 
iain because the appropriate sources do not seem to have survived 
thle war. 

Uhrough the concern of Mrs James de Rothschild and Lord Roths- 
/hild to have produced a history attempting to evaluate the work of 
't¢ A and the Baron with as much objectivity as the sources permitted, 
| was allowed access to the files of Baron Edmond’s administration 
iil that of its successor, the Palestine Jewish Colonization Association 
(ICA). These dossiers, over a thousand in all, brimming with in- 
vuiluable data of all kinds -- letters, journals, accounts, inventories, 


lane cicles, lepal cransaetions @ con (lruate a Unique repository ol paimairy 


material for the history of the Jewish settlement in Palestine and in 
particular for the pertod before 1g2g. Theit very denseness and volume 
prohibited this study from being anything more than a preliminary 


guide to their value and content. [t may be that the trail laid by its 
direct citations and references will encourage other scholars more 
expert than myself in Jewish and Middle Eastern history to explore its 
riches. 

I am grateful to Mrs de Rothschild for being so generous with her 
time as to provide me with personal testimony on the Baron’s character 
and the atmosphere of his family circle. She also put at my disposal the 
large miscellany of personal papers dealing with PICA and Palestine 
belonging to her late husband. Mr M. Rowe spent many hours patiently 
unravelling many of my muddles regarding the history of PICA since 
the last war and to him I owe a great debt for consistently stimulating 
my interest and clarifying my views on the crucial role of the admin- 
istration itself. Before he died Mr Y. Ever Hadani, the Israeli journalist 
and writer who pioneered the cataloguing and arranging of the PICA 
atchive, was kind enough to give me a preliminary briefing on its 
contents and to acquaint me with his own view of the history. The 
members of my informal undergraduate seminar on Jewish social and 
intellectual history at Cambridge provided me, over five years, with 
many spontaneous and critical insights into its evolution, and many 
others helped with discussion and advice on the research or early 
drafts, in particular Andrew Wheatcroft and Jacqueline Tammenoms 
Bakker. As always, without the goading of those two kindly but 
purposeful bullies, my mother and father, this book would never 
have been finished. ‘The death of my father a few months before pub- 
lication reminds me yet again of my debt to him both as a passionate 
enthusiast of Jewish history and as a discerning critic of my own work. 
While the magnitude of my debts will never be adequately repaid I 
hope at least that the end product of his sustained encouragement for 
my tesearch on PICA and Edmond de Rothschild is a book of which 
he would not have been too ashamed. 

Brasenose College, Oxford 
April 1978. 


Introduction 


HMetorically, there is no such thing as a ‘typical Jew’. In the nineteenth 
hiry fo spurious an archetype might as easily have been a Salonika 
Sevedore, a horse trader from Metz or a dry goods merchant on the 
‘ie jon trail, as a mendicant seminarist in Jerusalem, a peddler from 
Viielek or a tailor’s cutter in the Viennese Judengasse; he could have 
Pei a marriage broker in Lwow or a stockbroker in Amsterdam. But 
all Jews are atypical, some perhaps are more atypical than others. 
b+) al iny rate, can have departed more sharply from the presumptive 
for than Baron Edmond de Rothschild. Within his prodigious and 
Yereunial personality — characterized early on in their relationship by 
| ein Weizmann with benign irreverence as ‘a very wise old man but a 
Wivihly meshuggener fish’ (crazy fish)* — there were conjoined the most 
iiverne clements of Jewish experience. This is not to say that along 
» itl lis passionate enthusiasms Edmond brought the odours of the 
bartiopol ghetto into the salon of the Chateau d’Armainvilliers. It is 
iihet (hat, in seeing in the scorched plateau of Tiberian Galilee and the 
salitial swamps of Samaria not just an asylum, but a crucible in which 
he Clinwacter of Jewish society might be transformed, Edmond demon- 
stably transcended the conditioning of a patrician philanthropist. 

(ii the face of it there was little in the background of the dynasty 
‘lich epitomized pecuniary power in Europe, and which in Baron 
Jiines of Paris had its most phenomenal talent, to suggest that his 
yuunpest son would urge on his co-religionists the redemptive virtues 
»f working the soil.? It demanded a feat of empathy verging on the 
Wiiinculous for him to respond to the effusions of neo-Hebraist roman- 
ii" or ethnic populists in Odessa, or still more improbably, to the 
ihtoric of messianic rabbis in Poland. Yet it was through that response 
hut the nebulous outpourings of the Lovers of Zion were given 
)netete form and clear direction. And it was no less improbable that 
» lien others of his family kept fastidiously aloof from such commit- 
ments, and other millionaires saw in the pampas or the prairie a more 
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promising location tor Jewish resettlement, bdimonead elunye tenaciously 
to Palestine as the only possible habit for his people's renasceree 
When he made that resolution 1 was, alter all, a backwater of a putre 
fying [I’mpuire. Jt is not necessary to be mad to be a Zionist, Weizmann 
once remarked, but it helps. ‘lo some it seemed a kind of delirium 
which drove Edmond to pursue the unlikely work of forging a cadre 
of spartan, pious, self-reliant yeoman cultivators amidst the dunes, 
bogs and rubble of the vz/ayet of Beirut and the sanjak of Jerusalem. 

But then, after 1882, when that engagement of heart, mind and purse 
was initially made, Edmond de Rothschild’s career was a procession o! 
majestic paradoxes. He thought of himself, above all, as a practical 
man. Yet, especially in the first two decades of his enterprise, many of 
the agricultural schemes on which he embarked were fabulous in 
their experimental optimism. He was a farm believer in the formative 
importance of physical environment, but in the last resort was com: 
mitted to the primacy of the spirit, and to the observance of traditional 
Judaism. An ardent patriot (though like his brothers a lukewarm 
republican democrat) who had seen service in 1870, and who had 
lived through the trauma of the capitulation to Prussia, he latterly 
became a zealot for the cause of Jewish nationalism. Yet the Baron, 
it is fair to say, would have seen none of these qualities as inherently 
contradictory; rather as a measure of the catholicity of a vision as bold 
in conception as it was deliberate in implementation. Notwithstanding 
the imperfections inevitable in both theory and practice, it was manifestly 
the sustained application of Rothschild means to the ideal of a Jewish 
regeneration in Palestine which alone made the subsequent resettlement 
at all feasible. In 1914 Weizmann who, of all the major Zionist leaders, 
came by far the closest to comprehending Baron Edmond’s motivation 
and the tenacity of his commitment, quoted his characteristically pithy 
verdict on both the importance of his work and its limitations: “without 
me’, he is reported as saying, ‘the Zionists could not have accomplished 
anything; without the Zionists my project would have died’.4 

By his own account then, Edmond de Rothschild was the necessary 
but insufficient condition of Jewish Palestine. And it is as such that he 
has been inscribed in Zionist genealogy. Not that he has been a 
prophet without honour in his own land. On the contrary the en- 
comiums have been so weighty and the panegyrics so fulsome that his 
extraordinarily animated person threatens to become entombed in a 
mausoleum of official reverence. Honorifically designated as “The 
Father of the Settlement’ (402 Hayzshaw) his half-profile, with Homburg, 
patriarchal whiskers, aquiline nose, fur-collared coat and benevolent 
smile is familiar as the first in the portrait gallery of Israeli Founding 
Fathers. Peretz Smolenskin, the Lover of Zion, called him ‘the 
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Weeines fniel helper of Isriel, the cornerstone of the revival of the 
Wie people’ and BeneGutton aeknowledped his sipnificance not 
erty ae benetretor but national clairvoyant on many occastons.® 
He tis heen eulopized, memorialized, even philatelized on a 300 

A fiokiipe stamp, to the peint where fla Nadiv (The Benefactor, 
he wit eponymously known for many years) has ceased to be a 
Wtantive lustorieal figure of flesh and blood and instead has become a 
Peaiihed eminence, an emblem of the union between the fortunes of 
He Western Dispersion and the masses of Ostjaden transplanted to ‘The 
bail 

Phe apotheosis of the Baron took place in April 1954 when, twenty 
years atter his death, his remains and those of his wife were disinterred 


froin the Pere Lachaise cemetery in Paris and taken by Israeli naval 
hiyate trom Marseilles to Haifa. There the catafalque, draped in black, 
 jireetecl| with sirens from a flotilla of small craft and a nineteen-gun 


ilies, The Israeli government had duly decreed a State Funeral so 
of, as thousands filed past the bier in an extraordinary spontaneous 
Vilnite, the leading luminaries of the Knesset (the Israeli parliament) 
wiidled their respects. On 6 April the coffins were taken along a route 
jie with schoolchildren to its intended last resting place atop a hill 
illed Um el Alag. Renamed Ramat Hanadiv, it overlooked in one 
Jliection the coastal plain near Caesarea where so much of the Baron’s 
‘ihatt and money had been consumed in rescuing it from malarial 
ith, and in the other the agrarian colonies of Samaria —- Zikhron 
+ aqov named after his father and Binyamina named after himself — 
Hoth of which owed their survival to Rothschild’s munificence. Baron 
! dimond had left specific instructions for the eventual interment of 
vtintell and his wife ‘in a rock’ in Israel, and this filial duty had been 
(he Special concern of his son James who, three years before his own 
Jeath, recited the memorial prayers over his father’s and mother’s 
sitive. To make ready the new tombs labours bordering on the 
hereulean and imponderable sums of money had been needed. The 
iesult was a memorial of regal simplicity and an act of mass piety that 
mounted to a dramatic reaffirmation of Edmond’s stature as the trail- 
bliver of the Return. 

ut however gratifying such ceremonial accolades may be in them- 
«lves they are, in the long run, an inadequate substitute for more 
‘iipirical evaluation. Since hagiography tends to numb rather than 
jiicken, historical sensibilities, the pantheonizing of Baron Edmond 
lis been something of a mixed blessing. By removing him from the 
line where the more mundane factors of economics and politics 
sovern behaviour and consigning him instead to the exalted pedestal of 
(sind Philanthropist and Visionary-in-Chief, a real disservice is done 
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to his highly developed soetml ane politieal instinets., Again, only 


Weizmann, ina justly celebrated passage in his autobiography, Trt 
and Itrror, did justice to the complexity of his temperament ari 
personality 


... we still thought of the Baron as the rich autocrat interested 
exclusively in the philanthropic aspects of the Jewish problem ari 
disdainful of political Zionism. We were quite mistaken, but throuph 
no fault of ours for the Baron was not a man to explain himself. 1, 
part he would not, for that went against his dictatorial temperament, 
in part he could not, for I doubt whether he really understood 
himself ... His interest in Zionism was au fond as deeply political 
AS.OMES om 2° 


Weizmann’s portrait, however, was exceptional for its acumen. "i 
more commonly Rothschild is represented as a disburser of charity 
whose largesse — its degree is never questioned — happened to coincick 
with the nascent aspirations to build the new Zion. Not infrequently 
subsequent accounts have taken their cue from the violent diatribe 
published in his journal HaShiloah by the philosopher and publicis: 
Ahad Ha’am (One of the People, alias Asher Ginzberg). Ahacl 
Ha’am whose ‘cultural Zionism’ was as estranged from Herzl’s politics 
as it was from Baron Edmond’s practical work had visited Palestine 
twice, in 1891 and 1893, for the Odessa Committee of the Lovers ot 
Zion. His reports called Emeth Meeretz (Truth from the Land) are a 
dazzling tour de force of polemical journalism. They were specifically 
intended to puncture the inflated optimism prevailing in Russia as to 
the prospects for mass Jewish settlement in Palestine and they dwelt 
grimly both on the wretched physical conditions of the country and the 
intransigence of Ottoman policy on immigration. But Ahad Ha’am 
also took Baron Edmond to task for creating in his colonies, as he 
believed, a new form of Jewish mendicancy, a caste of pseudo 
colonists, indolent and servile, dependent for their extravagant style 
of life on the sweated labour of hired fe//ahin. In 1901, after an abor 
tive interview with the Baron, where Ahad Ha’am was one of a dele- 
gation of Zionists and settlers deputed by the Lovers of Zion to 
present grievances against the administration, he expressed his disgust 
at the supplicant attitude they had adopted and the unbendingly 
authoritarian way in which they had been seen off, by publishing a 
further damning indictment called The Yetshuww and ts Patrons, The 
sharpness and brilliance of his report, not entirely unwarranted 
by the reality of the situation, has inevitably lent credence to the view 
that the period before 1900, so far from representing the first stage in a 
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The Baron’s Palestinian staff, 
against a background of his 
eucalyptuses. Front row, 
from left to right, Dr Hillel 
Yaffe, physician at Zikhron 
Yaakov, prominent in the 
fight against malaria; Hazan, 
engincer; Elie Schcid; Ben 
Schimol; extreme right, back 
row, Alex Aaronsohn 


The first wine cellars at 
Rishon Le Zion 








Members of the Zionist Commission, Jerusalem 1918, together with 
officers of the Jewish Battalion. Front row - left to right - Edwin Samuel, 
the Hon. William Ormsby-Gore, Dr. Chaim Weizmann, James de 
Rothschild 
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ewilali ri larch, Wil merely moore chaptet tn the old history of 
pbaeltu al ile [+ nelencee ane donation of alms. 

lh a recent best selling popular history, Amos Elon’s The Israelis: 
Periders and Sons, the image of Baron Edmond as ‘a benevolent feudal 
met a ‘dandy’ (4 description taken out of context from Weizmann’s 
Periait) and piver of ‘eccentric charity’ is typically perpetuated.” The 
Problem of paternalism and the nature of the Baron’s administration 
Sill le examined in some detail later in this study, but it is quite 
Wiposuble to discern in Hlon’s grotesque caricature anything remotely 
Hee Warton Mdmond de Rothschild. He is depicted as a pharisaical, 
Hieliewedespising martinet treating the colonies, to use Ahad Ha’am’s 
Wie plirases, as ‘a rich man’s plaything’. Quite aside from Edmond’s 
pe lonate advocacy of the use of Hebrew as a first language — it was 
mai for norhing the great lexicographer Ben Yehuda dedicated his 
Vitioniry to the Baron — it is astonishing that although Baron Edmond 
fy in record on several occasions before 1900 as categorically denying 


Hai lis witentions in Palestine were purely philanthropic the platitude 
Wild have proved so durable. In 1884, for example, he told Levontin, 
sie ol the founders of the Judean colony of Rishon Le Zion, that ‘T 
any iota philanthropist ... I have set out on this enterprise to see 
*hither it is possible to establish Jews on Palestinian soil.’ Fifteen 
yearn later he embroidered further on this theme with a more grandiose 
Wecliration, announcing to the settlers of the same colony that: 


| «lil mot come to your aid because of your poverty and suffering 
lini, to be sure, there were many other similar cases of distress in the 
world. I did it because J saw in you the realisers of the renaissance 
of Isracl and of that ideal so dear to us all, the sacred goal of the 
return of Tsrael to its ancestral homeland.® 


I} such pronouncements were not distilled from the purest essence 
+! “ionism they indicated at any rate that Edmond’s ambitions extended 
well beyond an exercise in fraternal outdoor relief. But even in the 
inore sober histories which give some credit to his enthusiasm for 
wvuil regeneration, the Baron’s political immaturity is almost in- 
vitiably taken for granted.® Generally he is classed among Zionism’s 
lorerunners’, perhaps begging the question of the precise nature of 
the icleology before which he is meant to run. For in 1882, when his 
ellorts to save and strengthen the minute Jewish footholds in Palestine 
‘omunenced, impassioned advocacy of a mass ‘return’ was largely 
confined to the certainly more jejune vapourings of a handful of 
(ilessa students and intellectuals.4° Their most distinguished product 
ly tur, the physician Dr Leo Pinsker, while elaborating intelligently 
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and eloquently on the theme af gluto-emane(pation, took care never to 
mention Palestine as the specific location tor the new Jewish common 
wealth. 

For Edmond it was a prerequisite of contemplating Jewish settle 


ment in Palestine on any scale that some test should first be made ot 
the colonists’ ability to survive as an autonomous cultivator class. 
Once that cornerstone was securely in place a new Jewish socicty 
might, in the fullness of time, be built on its foundations. Without it, 
according to him, such a plan could never be practical. Hence to 
charge the Baron with insufficient sympathy for the demands of the 
political Zionists of the 1890s to create at one fell swoop, through mass 
migration, a new national entity, is to miss the point; to indict him, in 
effect, for an excess of wisdom over utopianism. But so confident was 
that founding generation of Jewish politicians that history marched in 
step with their polemics, and that facts could be accomplished by 
merely resolving them into being at congresses, that they saw Roths- 
child’s scepticism as an almost deliberate attempt to thwart the birth 
of the national movement.” 

What, as we shall see from the ill-fated encounter between two 
ineflably aristocratic tempers, Theodor Herzl minded most about 
Edmond’s reluctance to fall in with his plans was his refusal to play 
the role he believed ought naturally to be allotted to the peer of Jewish 
plutocrats — to finance the Jewish Trust or Bank which might unlock 
the door to Palestine.#8 It was a piquant irony that Herzl of all people 
should fail to see that in so doing Edmond would be reverting to the 
very stereotype he was most anxious to eradicate, and would vindicate 
the most lurid anti-semitic speculations regarding the power of the 
Rothschilds to suborn empires, subvert the international order and 
place their foot firmly within the door of the Sublime Porte. There was 
an ugly symmetry between the assumptions behind Herzl’s proposals 
and the half-fanciful, half-earnest notions of anti-semitic utopian 
socialists like Charles Fourier who, in La Fausse Industrie (1838), 
magnanimously offered the crown of Judah to Baron James partly as 
an enticement to salutary expatriation: 


The restoration of the Hebrews would be a fine prize for MM. de 
Rothschild; like Ezra and Zerubbabel they could lead the Hebrews 
back to Jerusalem, there to re-establish the throne of David and 
Solomon and found a Rothschild dynasty upon it. The augury may 
seem [a mere] dream but under the protection of all the monarchs 
nothing is easier to bring about in six months .. .14 


The stereotype of the Jewish notable as the incarnation of finance 
capital received weightier reinforcement from Karl Marx, who in his 
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sey Oe the Jewtrh Ouestion (Zur fudenfrave) explieitly equated Judaism 
the warglup of the seeulanzed detty, Mammon.'® When taken 
poher with Lenin's definition of imperialism as ‘the highest stage of 
Stall it it nor ditheule to see how a vulgarization of both theses 
WH) tid in the Rothsehild venture in Palestine a classic instance of 
He) site and eritts of capitalist exploitation. The intervention of the 
; pins plutoerat buying up land anonymously in the Near East, 
J eting aside an impotent and unrepresented indigenous population 
pel worming a way past the officials of a venal and mouldering empire, 
Phe on the thee of it a copy-book case of pecuniary imperialism. But 
F vawittings ov otherwise, Edmond de Rothschild meant to stave off 
H) «tives tnherent in monopoly capitalism by the classic resort of 
Sspetling it where the orange grows, by that same token he was 
Seetaculirly unsuccessful. So far from making money it will be 
Syarene that the settlements and industries at his charge, to use a 
Pe vivent plivuse, had wangé de Pargent. Even before 1900 something 
Hh) forty million frances were expended on enterprises which, for the 
») +! pact, were demonstrably incapable of paying interest much less 
»toally showing a profit. Half a million francs were written off in the 
eeele cndeavour to establish an above-ground wine-press at the 
hilean colony of Rishon Le Zion in the early 1890s.17 The agreement 
sitlige up the company to market Palestinian wine in 1896 by which 
Pliioncdl was to absorb half the losses but refrain from taking any 
Hare of the profits, was typical of the ‘conditions’ attaching to his 
Hesnce, Patently they were not of the sort to attract more authentic 
Hejerialint adventurers such as Rhodes or Goldie. But then if, in his 
Palestinian capacity, Baron Edmond was no mere philanthropist 
tthe, was he out to make a colonial killing. What he was investing in 
eo fabulous a scale was neither business nor charity but a set of 
Hoevictions about the Jewish future. 

‘jecious though the idea is, of Edmond de Rothschild as the 
Siteprencur of a Jewish empire, implanting a caste of white settlers in 
Vlostine, parasitically dependent on hired fe//ahzn labour, it has un- 
lsninhly coloured the popular Zionist view of the undertaking. The 
tlealopy of labour Zionism, it should be remembered, flowered 
svat the sweatshops of the Russian Pale where its orators and 
savirnulists were fiercely competing for the allegiance of a Jewish 
sroletariat with socialist Bundists and the Menshevik and Bolshevik 
Nagments of the Social Democratic Party.18 The Poalei Zion was 
ile ays an assertive workers’ party and when translated to Palestine 
‘fier the abortive revolution and hideous pogroms of 1905, retained a 
solenuc supersaturated in the doctrine of class war. It was hardly 
Supruing that, confronted with the paternalist administration 
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managing the Rothschild settlements, a more explicitly social dimension 
was given to the quarrels which had been intermittently flickering 
between farmers and managers ever since their foundation. From the 
start the self-images of the two elements of the resettlement were quite 
evidently at odds with one another. On the one hand was the ideal of a 
class of independent yeoman cultivators, secure in their acres, each 
man dwelling ‘beneath his fig tree and vine’; thrifty and efficient in 
production and frugal in habits of consumption; ploughing back hard- 
earned profits into the soil and over the years showing himself worthy 
of being granted a permanent, heritable, title to the land. On the other 
hand the peasant workers of the second wave of immigration (the 
second a/iya) sought from the beginning to uphold the dignity of 
collective labour, disdained profit and private property and were 
wholly committed to building the new Jewish commonwealth from 
the primary cells of agrarian socialism. The values which Baron 
Edmond sought to inculcate in his farmers were essentially those of 
the nineteenth-century /onnéte bourgeois — save, toil and prosper — 
together with the steadfast resolution of the peasant proprietor. By 
contrast the style of life adopted by the tribune-ploughmen of the 
Poalei Zion and the Hapoel Hatgair (Young Workers) was exuberantly 
democratic and populist and imbued with a messianic nationalist 
fervour. They would be the vanguard of a just Judea, the living 
reproof to Marx’s assumption that Judentum necessarily entailed the 
alienation of labour and the garnering of pecuniary wealth.1® Very 
often these polarities were less glaring in practice than in theory. But 
the elaboration of theory was something of a speciality for this founding 
generation of Palestinian socialists and in the circumstances periodic 
friction was inevitable. Moreover, it was their set of values which 
became the prevailing ethos of the Yeshwv, the Jewish community in 
Palestine, as it matured in the years after the First World War and 
which finally became embedded in the governing institutions of the 
independent Jewish State. 

Not infrequently Zionist historiography has been at pains to under- 
line the continuity of a development which, it is held, always bore the 
imprint of social democracy and is therefore to be distinguished from 
any genre of bourgeois colonialism.?° It is no easy matter to reconcile 
the green shoots of collectivism with the paternalist establishment 
predominating in the early Rothschild settlements. So the tendency 
has been, while according all due merit to Baron Edmond as the 
Initiator-in-Chief, to extrude his enterprises from the main growth of 
Jewish Palestine. In so far as they are accommodated within the 
orthodoxy it is to the depree to which they converged with the Zionist 
norm, ‘Thus the period before 1900 Is seen as one of virtually un- 
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tiaimelled seigneurial drigzsme bereft of the saving graces of labour 
lonism. The withdrawal of the Baron from direct administration 
liitween 1900 and 1924 is seen as a tacit acknowledgement of the 
(ailure and undesirability of such a system, and it is only after the First 
vorld War when both Edmond and his son James, who came to 
jireside over what was then known as the Palestine Jewish Colonization 
ociation (PICA), were unreservedly converted to the Zionist cause 
ilar the operation becomes, as it were, thoroughly Aosher. In such a 
‘lieme of things the role of the Rothschilds themselves is akin to 
hat of Prime Movers in a deist order, responsible for the act of 
‘;euion but thereafter overtaken by the evolution of their own works. 
oreover even after Edmond’s last visit to Palestine in 1925 when he 
‘'»vcaled himself to be as full-blooded a Zionist as any member of the 
l;wish Agency, his own good intentions are sharply distinguished 
fin the PICA administration’s practical approach. 
ln marked contrast to the eulogies heaped on the Baron, his oficials 
ive suffered from an almost uniformly damning press at the hands of 
ie historians of the Jewish community.” The first generation, in 
| wuicular, has been type-cast as baronial bailiffs: an overweening gang 
petty tyrants, unscrupulously intent on lining their own pockets at 
ihe expense of the settlers’ welfare. Even their more reputable suc- 
reesors of the JCA (Jewish Colonization Association) and PICA are 
yjresented as alien and remote from the true cha/utzic (pioneering) 
‘uit Of the vanguard workers and cultivators, inflexibly legalistic, 
ivays ready to quibble about the niceties of leases and contracts; 
©; preoccupied with conserving at all costs thousands upon thou- 
ili Of dumams* rather than utilizing them for colonization and 
iilement. They have been taken to task for being too prim in their 
wer for reputation, suspiciously ready to truckle to the Mandate 
overnment; for being reactionary in their politics, ambivalent in 
Heit attitude towards large-scale immigration and generally insensitive 
)) ihe poverty, physical menace and perennial suffering from which a 
leith Palestine was painfully wrought. For all the sum of its many 
‘lieveinents then, PICA is commonly regarded at best as an historical 
todo preserved artificially long after it had fulfilled its purpose, and at 
if AS an impediment to the consummation of the Zionist dream: 
i) tulhize anomaly in a society where ‘facts’ notoriously created their 
i) leyeitimacy. ‘he truth is, of course, altogether more complex and 
ito be hoped that what follows may do something to modify these 


mrived wisdoms. Indeed it should be said at the outset that not a 
ew of those Zionists most enibattled with the PICA administration — 


1 aor spprvox. 4°56 dunams, 
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David Ben-Gurion or the Secretary-General of the Labour Agricul- 
turalists’ Federation, Avraham Harzfeld, both of whom at one time 
would have subscribed to much of the criticism — eventually came to 
havea much more expansiveand generous view of itsaccomplishments. 
But the clichés have taken an unconscionable long time dying; arguably 
they still enjoy something of a currency in Israel. In 1955, during a 
debate in the Knesset as to whether PICA should enjoy the same status 
as the public agencies of the Keren Kayemet (the Jewish National 
Fund) and the Jewish Agency in respect of exemptions from certain 
regulations concerning the acquisition of abandoned land, a number 
of speakers bitterly opposed to the measure saw fit to trundle out the 
time-honoured platitudes. Thus Shmuel Dayan, for example, said that: 


... the history of PICA in this country has been accompanied by 
disputes, ill-feeling and misunderstandings between it and the 
workers of the soil. Difficult disputes, alien disputes — this alien 
element existed because the Directors of the PICA resided abroad 
and stood apart from the Zionist movement. Directors who had not 
been elected, men who did not know the spirit of the country and 
were far from it, and perhaps today they are still far from the spirit 
of the toilers and cultivators of the soil. For this reason we cannot 
compare these two institutions to one another. 

The Keren Kayemet .. . guarantees social justice that those who 
ate settled on its land should neither exploit nor be exploited. But 
PICA sells land . . . Moreover PICA’s activities are not subject to 
public control. Its Directors reside abroad and act as they think fit, 
and their opinion is not always identical with that of the inhabitants 
of Israel, especially not with that of the workers of the land. 


Whether or not the cardinal sins and virtues involved in the process 
of building the Yzshw are so self-evidently distributed remains to be 
seen. But whatever the truth of the matter it 1s plain that throughout 
this period the very fact of benefaction was in itself difficult for the 
Zionist movement to accept without doing some damage to its own 
self-esteem. For it had been born partly in conscious protest against the 
traditions of passive receipt of charity prevalent in the communities 
of the Diaspora. In Axto-emancipation Pinsker had laid great stress on 
the need to rescue the Jew from a moral vacuum and loss of individual 
and collective identity so that he would cease to be the helpless te- 
ceptacle of external influences, benign or malign. In breaking the 
bonds of deference and seeking a role which did not merely duplicate 
that of his neighbours the Jew would be affirming his right to an 
independent existence and for the first time taking a hand in shaping 
his own destiny. Zionism was, then, preeminently a ereed of activism 
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iid self-reliance, an aggregate of individual wills rather than a com- 
inuitty bound by a prescriptive authority. When confronted by an 
iliinistration which seemed to demand absolute compliance with the 
luetituctions of appointed officials and uncomplaining acquiescence 
llore an established hierarchy it was entirely predictable that the 
liners of the co-operatives and workers in vineyards, orange groves 
iil collectives would kick fiercely against the pricks. To acknowledge 
1 continued dependence on outside assistance would have been to 
ulivert the effort to recapture personal dignity and self-affirmation. 
(in the other hand to reject it in circumstances which were often 
jitlous was to condemn themselves to penury and famine. No wonder 
ihe, that even at the moment of accepting aid or incurring loans 
fr which they had pleaded, the beneficiaries were often prone, especi- 
ly when perennially reminded of their contractual obligations, to 
ap at the hand that fed them. 
I'heve was a serious dichotomy between the Zionist image of a 
wicly maturing towards economic sophistication and at least a 
ii iire of self-sufficiency, drawing for the most part on its autonomous 
ourees, and the grimmer realities of conditions in Palestine between 
ihe wars. Perhaps the euphoria of finally reaching the Promised Land 
| Jewish State in 1948 was such as to gloss over the economic perils 
‘ul uficertainties involved in getting there. There is a noticeable 
mudency in chronicling the social life of the emergent Yeshw to wax 
‘Vitcnl on the romance of the ethnic orange and grape, and senti- 
utilize its progress as a providentially blessed economic miracle. ‘Too 
‘iiny accounts have been written as though the mere arrival of the 
otic wave of immigration and those which followed it, full of grit 
Jil perseverance and prepared to irrigate their labour with copious 
‘itions of blood, sweat and tears, was in itself enough to guarantee 
harvesting of crops from barren ground and the creation of the 
jraeh state. No doubt were virtue its own reward then image and 
ality might correspond more gratifyingly. But from an examin- 
Noi ol the progress of the Rothschild and PICA enterprises, it should 
Nun out that, far from reaching viability, the economic base of the 
wish settlement right up to the war of 1948 was to an extreme degree 
Hapile ancl precarious, then the contribution of capital, fixed and 
Hyutd, technological skills and managerial competence, so far from 


Sein in historical embarrassment, may seem instead like an in- 
Hepeniable condition of its survival. 

lis pay 46 rnuch is not to cast invidious aspersions on Zionist idealism, 

Ml] lea to pass juderement on the wisdom or propriety of sustaining 

© Jewish community, virtually irrespective of cost. ‘hat interest was 


ely no more, ane no less, jastified than those of others in the same 
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region to whom the balinee of econo power lis birterly pissed, 
resolving to support diffecent and oppostap aspiations. In any event 
it will be apparent from what follows that the commitment of Baron 


Lidmond and his son to a prospering Jewish Palestine was governed by 
factors far removed from the nice calculations of profit and loss. In 
trying to reconstruct the character of their remarkable enterprise (Ii 
most appropriate perspective in which to view it is neither Zionist noi 
anti-Zionist but ‘extra~-Zionist’, an approach which, it is hoped, mast 
accurately reflects that of the PICA officials themselves. For whateve1 
the rights and wrongs of their conduct it has surely not yet received thie 
attention which its significance merits. Rather than yet another chapte 
in the heavily inscribed history of Zionism or another polemic in the 
enervating debate on the ethics of Jewish/Arab Palestine, this book is 
offered as an essay in Jewish history. For from its inception in 1882 to 
its consummation in 1957, there was the declared intention by Baron 
Edmond to make a highly distinctive and irrepressibly unorthodox 
contribution to the perplexities of staying alive and staying Jewish in 
an era of savage violence. 


ry 


2 
ond 


a 


The ‘Two Worlds of 
(hie Dispersion 


es, the year in which Baron Edmond de Rothschild first provided 
Heer tor the embryonic settlements in Palestine, is generally 
Phoned to mark a turning point in Jewish history. If the convening of 
He hist mternational congress of anti-semites in Dresden and the 

Hiliuinp Poproms in Russia seemed advance warning of the bank- 
sytey Gt liberalism, the publication of Pinsker’s Awto-emancipation 
sol the Inincding of fourteen students from Kharkov University at 


hia, eiper to begin the work of rebuilding Zion, equally appeared to 
Aiiite a new departure. But if 1882 was indeed some kind of 
Se trical erossroads, contemporaries denied benefit of hindsight and 
» yet unable to discern at all clearly the Teutonic hordes massing on the 
Nilson may be pardoned for being uncertain as to which way the 
Veijpokls were pointing. Two events, both bearing directly on the 
Nation of the Jews, and taking place within months of each other, 
sey Serve to exemplify the distance which still separated the condition 
wil protpects of Jews of freedom and fortune in the West from those 
J penury and persecution in the East. They present two decidedly 
Mpyosite tableaux: that of the Jew as victor, and that of the Jew as 
tin, 

iii Hiance, February 1882 was the month of the resounding crash of 
Ye lt non Générale bank. It had been founded and managed by Eugéne 
Pontoux, ina declared and calculated effort to wrest control of French 
Maance from what he described as the monopolistic stranglehold of 
|) se ancl Protestants.1 The Union Générale was, then, established as a 
Sowouphbred Catholic bank, dependent on the savings and sub- 

sitions of the Faithful, blessed by the clergy from the Sovereign 
Ponti! down and patronized by the monarchist nobility.? Initially it 
‘sjoyed a phenomenal success. By the turn of 1881~2 stock issued at a 
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frail value of yoo franes was be Vy. quoted iC 2yoo, Lye Hpoile las Delph 
Impasstvity at such moments of crisis, ao arriwisfe bank with a capreal 
of something like a billion anda half could not help but have made arn 
impression even on Alphonse de Rothschild, the senior brother of the 


Paris house. But any grave apprehensions proved premature. By the 
end of February the whole enterprise had foundered calamiitously; 
Bontoux had been arrested and the bank had gone into receivershiy), 
In a reckless attempt to stem a downward slide of the Bourse, Bontouw: 
had frittered away vital reserves, virtually inviting a liquidity crisis. 
Fearing a wave of anti-clerical opinion, Freycinet’s new government 
let the bank go. 

Ex route to Spain Bontoux took the opportunity to pin the blame 
on the ‘natural enemies’ of so Catholic a concern, the Jews. In the huc 
and cry which followed many others took up the same refrain of 
Jewish, and more specifically Rothschild, machinations in the Chamber 
of Deputies and the stock market. The French minister in St Peters 
burg, the Vicomte de Vogiié, who had been an enthusiastic client, 
insisted that it had been ‘killed by the Jews’ and Edouard Drumont, 
then setting out on a career of flamboyantly anti-semitic journalism, 
was equally of the view that “Rothschild and his gang’ had done for the 
savings of thousands of pious and loyal Christians. Had Alphonse 
made a concerted effort to wreck an enterprise which had virtually 
declared war on his own bank there would have been nothing parti- 
cularly underhand about the contest, but in fact Bontoux’s own 
speculative improvidence had done his work for him. In December 
1882, a judicial enquiry into the débacle of the Union Générale found that 
he alone had been responsible for its downfall. The Paris Rothschilds, 
who had weathered the much more formidable challenge from the 
Pereire brothers’ Credit Mobilier during the Second Empire, as well 
as the ring of banks leagued against them in the early years of the Third 
Republic, emerged from this most recent threat to the pre-eminence 
of the haute banque with their prestige and standing, if anything, 
enhanced. Even at the height of the uncertainty, a week after Gam- 
betta’s government had been replaced by Freycinet’s (a change in 
which Alphonse, wrongly, was thought to have had a hand), the 
Prefect of Police of Paris noted in his journal “Bonne Bourse. IL est 
géntralement admis que M. Rothschild domine le marché.’* 

Even though the anti-semitic barbs flew thick and fast over the 
corpse of the Unon Générale, neither the fortune nor the security of the 
French Rothschilds and the Jewish elite over which they presided 
were much hurt by them. By contrast the position of the beleaguered 
community in Russia, seventy-five times larger than the French, 
suffered dramatic deterioration during the course of the same year. 


i PW WON EDA 1 itl IT PRTC tN _) 


Whe amt halped matters that one of the assassins of Alexancler I, 

lslent death the previous year hac triggered off murderous 
Syren Cdeisa and ilisavetrrad, had turned out to be Jewish.® 
PP ee tout thouph this abrupe detonation of violence undoubtedly was, 


PP eampouncded by the subsequent attitude of the government, 
pyite neat cha between complaisance and collusion. In reply to the 
Peete ota deputation of Jewish notables Alexander III insisted that 
7) poprome bad been the work of anarchists and that in any case, the 
ee ad invited such misfortunes by their exploitation of Christian 
Poesia Along with the then Minister of Internal Affairs Ignatiev, the 
bein teemecl to subscribe at least privately to much of the anti- 

mille deimonology then in vogue. On 3 May 1882 he promulgated the 
Poeporiy Reyulations, a series of decrees which together represented 
Hy) Moet retrograde official action towards the Jewish subjects of the 
Piplre wince the creation of the Pale of Settlement by Catherine the 
Peat in i7gt. Flenceforth Jews were forbidden to reside in rural areas 
Pthe Pale, exception being made only for those ‘agrarian colonies’ 
hy estiblished in Siberia, Georgia and other fairly remote provinces. ® 
Ieeyjuent decrees made it impossible for Jewish skilled craftsmen, 
viens or members of commercial guilds to seek their employment 
Peely when and where they chose, and on comparable terms with 
Pitan Kusstans. The legal profession was henceforth closed to 
i) a8 were the lower reaches of government service. Education was 
“hjected to rigorous quotas: 10% of the Christian secondary school 


) jiilition within the Pale, 5% outside it and 3% in Moscow and St 
Vetershury. ‘The reaction was crowned in 1891 by the expulsion of all 
is tron Moscow, a barbaric eviction which had to look back to the 
Hislishuty expulsion of 1745 for its nearest precedent. Thus the 
Spevial povernment under Alexander III and the é¢wznence grise of 
DP hedonostsev abandoned all pretence at integrating, however slowly, 
i» Jews into the body of Russian society. On the contrary the re- 

‘cut demonology represented such a process as an infection, and 


) Semieassimilated, intrusive, elusive, over-educated conspiratorial 
a4 the most insidious danger of all. Better by far that the sub-Slav 
wld be plainly visible, confined to a fixed area, a kind of ethnic 
vial, where the caricature of the malodorous, usurious, incompre- 
vetuble, child-thieving, peddler Zhid would be identical with the 
ality. The overall effect of this reaction was to legitimize what had 
heer assumed in the liberal West to be by definition lawlessness; to 
‘iii the inferior status of the Jew and render him, as the unhappy 
Intute was to show, more rather than less vulnerable to attack. 
iissia, Moreover, was not the only European state where liberal 
ienumptions concerning the civil rights of ethnic minorities were set 
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aside by illiberal practice. Rumania - significantly enough the second 
major tectuiting ground for apprentice Zionists — had been granted 
autonomy from Ottoman Turkey with the proviso that none of its 
polyglot population was to be discriminated against on grounds of 
religion.” Yet since its independence in 1878 Rumania had con- 
spicuously ignored article 44 of the Treaty of Berlin by systematically 
denying its 200,000 Jews equal rights of citizenship on grounds of 
nationality. Individual legislation was required in each and every case 
whete a Jew sought to ‘adopt’ Rumanian nationality. The predictable 
consequence was that, during the first twenty yeats of the country's 
independence just two hundred Jews had been accordingly naturalized. 
The remainder, stigmatized as aliens in their own land, wete helpless 
targets for endemic violence and mob assault. Evicted from the 
countryside, their synagogues pillaged and fired, and molested even in 
theit own urban quarters the Rumanian Jews supplied a living vin- 
dication of Pinsker’s famous dictum on the spectral survival of his 


people: 
for the living, the Jew is a dead man; for the natives, an alien and a 
vagrant; for property holders a beggar; for the poor an exploiter 
and a millionaire; for the patriot a man without a country; for all 
classes a hated rival® 


The societies from which benefactor and beneficiaries were to be 
drawn appear on the face of it to be starkly contrasted. It may not be 
going too far perhaps to describe them as disconnected segments of a 
people only notionally united by adherence to ritual pieties of the 
‘next yeat in Jerusalem’ genre. The question which arises 1s whether 
the distance separating the experience of the grandees of the Paris 
Consistoire Central from that of the hounded Jews of the Pale was so 
great as to predetermine a collision course between the Rothschild 
administration and the settlers. Certainly it has beena feature of accounts 
of those disputes that they are held to have been the inevitable product 
of a confrontation between two incompatible mentalities. Was it the 
case, then, that there were two irreconcilable conceptions of what the 
colonizing enterprise entailed, the one populist and nationalist and the 
other paternalist and elitist, themselves stemming from two essentially 
dissimilar social situations? Did the whole venture represent an attempt 
at binding more closely the ties of what, ina sermon of 1885, the Gratia 
Rabbin of France, Zadoc Kahn, called ‘a community of suffering 2? Or 
was it intended merely as an operation in ethnic reliet and rehabili- 
tation? . 

The answers to these questions are far less straiphtforward than 
might at first seem to be the case. Neither the Russian community of 
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5 million nor the French of some 70,000 was constituted from an homo- 
eneous social block. The joys and sorrows of Sholom Aleichem’s 
inall town penury were not ecessarily the norm of Jewish experience 

iny more than the house of Baron Alphonse de Rothschild at the corner 

ol the rue de Rivoli and the Place de la Concorde (formerly the Hétel 
lalleyrand-Périgord) was a characteristic foyer israéite. During the 

course of the nineteenth century both societies underwent some 

ilepree of social and occupational differentiation, doubtless greater in 
l‘iance and lesser in Russia, but in both cases significant. If the stirrings 
of national self-consciousness among Jews in Russia was in line with 
ile classic pattern of brutally truncated expectations, those expectations 
iliemselves presupposed some prospect of change in conditions of 
utherwise unredeemed squalor and ignorance. And if life under the 

‘ant Liberator’ Alexander II] was no bed of roses, there were, at 
loisl, some grounds for supposing that even Russia would not in the 

‘tl prove an exception to the liberal assumption of a steadily unfolding 

»yvolutton of material and moral progress. 

\ few Jews, at any rate, had succeeded in freeing themselves from 
ihe restrictive confines of the small town economy and its primitive 
level of crafts and trades: shoe-making, joinery, tailoring, inn-keeping, 
iioney-changing and hawking. As the massive but chronically unco- 
iilinated Russian economy lurched painfully towards industrial- 

}ition a disproportionate number of Jews, along with members of 

‘thee minority groups such as the Old Believers, were to be found in 

ie vanguard of its capitalists and entrepreneurs.1° In the Ukraine the 

iu industry was dominated by Jewish tycoon dynasties like the 
‘silicuin Brodskys, the Balakhovskys, the Zaitsevs and Halperins. 
hih® counterparts in Hungary and Rumania, Israel Brodsky had 
ls uuphit his way into a concern belonging to a landowner in the 1840s 

‘iil hac then expanded, using up-to-date German plant. Forty years 

liter his family owned twenty sugar mills and sixty outlets throughout 

‘te lnpire. From their headquarters in Odessa they exported not 
ily to the Balkans but to metropolitan Turkey and Asia Minor as 
ll In Lodz, the booming textile centre of Congress Poland, there 
fie 4 large number of Jewish concerns, employing for the most 
it Jewish Jabour. 

I\\it 16 Was in very much the same sort of enterprises as in France that 
Ye elite of the Jewish bourgeoisie in Russia made its mark. Samuel 
Meliltov, for example, who became ennobled and elevated to the 

b of Imperial Privy Councillor, combined public and mercantile 


Nance (Controlling the powerful Moscow International Commercial 
Nauk) with pioneering the expanston of the Russian railway network 
he 66s and 1870s. In 1869 he was officially commissioned by the 
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Tsar to construct the important line running from Voronezh to Rostov 
and, like Brodsky, aimed at expanding his business in the direction of 
the Balkans and the Near East, a strategy which coincided helpfully 
with the perennial designs of Russian foreign policy in Asia Minor. 
It was hardly fortuitous, moreover, that Poliakov had the backing of 
Jews of comparable fortune and status elsewhere. Gerson Bleichréder, 
‘Bismarck’s Jew’, who in his turn was ennobled by the German 
Kmperor, and the Pereires both had a stake in his railway holdings.™ 
Likewise Grigorii Polak who founded the first freight and passenger 
service on the Volga, and (since Jews were prohibited from direct 
exploitation) shipped crude oil from the absurdly under-developed 
Caspian wells, was underwritten by the Paris Rothschilds. One of the 
Polak dynasty, Mikhail, was to be spared destitution during the 
course of the Revolution by Edmond’s foresight and as a direct 
result became a Palestinian rather than a Russian entrepreneur.!* The 
Rothschilds also supported the firm of Dembo and Kagan which in 
the 1870s constructed the first pipeline for Baku oil. In the prodigious 
figure of Baron Evzel Gunzbourg and his son Horace ~ ennobled by 
the Elector of Hesse-Darmstadt — there was a financier of almost 
Rothschildian stature if not wealth. Gunzbourg was the founder of 
the first private bank in Russia and together with Abraham Zack 
dominated the St Petersburg money (or rather debt) market. Aside 
from discounting bills and financing railway expansion, Gunzbourg 
was an essential link in the chain of connections with the Paris and 
Amsterdam exchanges where the Russian government borrowed 
astronomic sums to keep them from total insolvency. Between 1889 
and 1893 it is said that 3-9 m. francs were raised in Paris alone — and 
such sums would have been inconceivable without the good offices of 
the Rothschilds. The Russian Jewish captains of cash and industry 
were not just comparable to their French counterparts; they were 
actually enmeshed in a direct economic relationship. 

This handful of Jewish money barons was, it goes without saying, 
no more than a diminutive fragment of a population which, according 
to Salo W. Baron, was becoming steadily more pauperized. Appli- 
cations for Passover charity and communal indigence accounts, 
especially in the overcrowded tenement ghettos of the south — Kiey, 
Odessa, Berdichev, Elisavetgrad and Balta — all suggest that many 
thousands of migrants, forced or voluntary, simply exchanged the 
hovels and shacks of backwoods small towns for the city slum and 
sweated shojp. There were certain sectors of the economy where a 
Jewish bourgeoisie of relatively modest means played an important 
role notably the timber and grain trades in the north-west. And there 
Wai One extraordinary, and in the context of the presen stucly, highly 
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icleyant, exception to the general pattern of elite wealth and general 
)oletarianization. For the population of Jewish peasants and purely 
ural traders was ducreasing (admittedly to only around 5% of the total 
Jewish population) as the overall numbers in Russia were going down. 
llc bizarre experiment of the agrarian colonies had been begun by 
lvl [ and Alexander. In 1806 some 80,000 acres had been set aside in 
ic southern province of Kherson for Jews of good physique and with 
iol less than goo roubles.#8 Initially some 600 families were settled 
lit only a minority endured the rigours of establishing viable farms 
oii minimal acreage. But throughout the century there was a constant 
iiiwkle, rather than a stream, of Jews towards Kherson, Bessarabia, 
\ntrakhan, Georgia and the other areas where the Imperial government 
wlded to the initial holdings. It was only in 1835, in a misguided effort 
io ‘persuade’ Jews to settle in Siberia around Tversk and Omsk, that a 
iwinber were sent on a trail that almost always ended in famine, 
‘‘haustion and death. The colonizing effort petered out by the time 
ul Alexander II’s accession in 1855 but by the end of the century there 
‘ere some 30,000-40,000 Jewish peasants, most though not all 
huiming the land, raising good-quality Bessarabian and Yenidze 
(bacco, Georgian vines and some Balkan dairying, distributed among 
ell over a hundred small settlements.14 Even though this was a mere 
lina in the ocean of an overwhelmingly urbanized population, it was 
ill something like four times the number of colonists settled on 
Valéstinian land by 1900. 
lic agrarian colonies in Russia, like the official encouragement 
ven to other Jewish industrial and commercial enterprises in the 
minctecnth century, was not part of any far-sighted sociological 
iiufépy, much less guided by any humanitarian impulse on the part 
“1 Jinperial governments to make the material condition of the Jews 
Vie tolerable. What evidently motivated the Tsars — Paul, Alexander I 
iil Nicholas J — was a utilitarian desire to turn the noxious parasitical 
W/iito a useful contributor to the Russian economy. Only when he 
val shown himself worthy of regard as a productive member of 
‘ity might he be considered as meriting common civil rights. It 
“in conformity with such an approach that, for example, when the 
Hui Colonies were set up, the Jewish inhabitants of the areas were 
eed with the bleak choice of either becoming cultivators forthwith or 
multi the territory. Added to the utilitarian motive was that of 
prowelytziip, a barely veiled intention which did not fail to alert the 
Helene of orthodox and rabbinical elders of the communities. To 
mabe che way plainer for this work Nicholas decreed the abolition of 
Nerh of the communal autonomy in domestic civil matters in the 
yee, tiphes which had been jealously puarded and were eventually 
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restored by his successor. The appalling practice of recruiting Jewish 
minors of fourteen or even twelve for ‘preparatory training’ in what 
would amount to a twenty-five-year spell of military service, was 
obviously engineeted with the object of converting the helpless 
children, either by threats or by blandishments. Similar skulduggery 
was practised in the case of convicted criminals inveigled into con- 
version by the bait of a commuted or even suspended sentence. It is 
not hard to see a direct connection between the obscurantist Christian 
fandamentalism which sought to shield Mother Russia against the 
pollution of western materialism, and the crude demonology which 
could perpetuate the belief that Jews used Gentile, preferably infant, 
blood for Paschal bread, which could lead to the formation of covenants 
of bigots like the Sacred League and the Black Hundreds and connive 
at the miseries of the pogroms.!® In Russia there is no useful distinction 
to be drawn between traditional Jew-hatred and the more modern 
pathogeny of anti-semitism. Both fed each other with bilious fluency. 
A condition of such paltry gestures as were made towards removing 
Jewish disabilities during the first half of the nineteenth century was 
that they should be a prelude to complete assimilation and conversion. 
The Jew was under no circumstances to be granted rights qua Jew but 
only in so far as he gave evidence of discarding his identity. All that 
the government was interested in providing were opportunities for 
him to do so. This was the ulterior motive behind the opening of 
educational institutions in 1804, and mote particularly the initiative 
taken by Nicholas I’s minister, Uvarov, in establishing government 
secondary schools of ‘modern’ (that is secular) learning for poor Jews 
under the general supervision of Dr Max Lilienthal of Riga. Lilienthal 
was a typical specimen of the Haskalah movement for Jewish enlighten- 
ment and rational wisdom, and the several luminaries of the western 
Jewish establishment — Moses Montefiore, Ludwig Philippson and 
Adolphe Crémieux — all chotused their appreciation of his efforts. The 
schools were to open the minds of benighted co-religionists otherwise 
imprisoned by superstitious orthodoxy. But before long it was apparent, 
not least to Lilienthal, that there was nothing like the number of 
properly qualified teachers available to replace the traditional religious 
welamdim — \eatned people - a problem which was not eased by the 
instruction being in German rather than the despised vernacular of 
Yiddish. In any event the communal elders looked on the whole 
project as a despotic trespass on their autonomy and a thinly disguised 
instrument of apostasy. Jilienthal in fact shared many of their mis- 
givings, declaring at one stage that ‘only when the Jew will bow to the 
Greek cross will the ‘Tsar be satisfied’.™ Tf parents sent their children to 
the new schools it was more usually thou fear or sycophancy than 
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tt Coed aepes After a decade of the experiment there were 
around three and a half ils distri 
i A thousand pupils distributed among the various 
Despite these exceedingly unpromising beginnings, the period 
between 1855 and 1870 did witness the emergence of a Ruisso-Jewish 
itelligentsia committed to reforming the backwardness of Jewish life 
incl at the same time seeking legal and civic equality from the Emperor 
I: Alexander II it seemed for a time they had found a ruler who = ht 
live up to their most earnest hopes. On his coronation day he abolished 
ihe dreadful practice of juvenile military conscription. Over the next 
ien years, guided by ministers like Lanskoi, Orlov and Stroganov who 
emed to attribute the degradation of Russian Jews to their lack of 
civil rights, a number of ukases were promulgated removing some of 
the more irksome restrictions. Jews were permitted to acquire real 
eytate in cities, make contracts and deeds, enter the judicial service, and 
those of the First Merchants’ Guild were allowed to travel and reside 
outside the Pale for their business. Steps were taken, in line with 
Mexia ndex’s far less draconian policy in education, to make the oppor- 
Linities for Jewish entry to Russian schools and colleses real Secret 
wi theoretical. The Soczety for the Promotion of Culture Among Jews, less 
Iilitantly missionary than its title implies, was set up in FaGe with the 
object of encouraging the general education of poor Jews spteadin 
kinowledge of the Russian language (for the Jewish flewspapet Ra ae 
( U'he Dawn) had declared that “Our fatherland is Russia; just as Wee air 
iy ours so must her language be ours’),1? and publishing improvin 
iiuets and pamphlets. i ° 
I'he response to these various gestures was enthusiastic, at least from 
ihe upper strata of Jewish society. In 1853 Jewish students accounted 
lor only 1+5% of all those attending gymnasia and other secondar 
chools. By 1873 the proportion had risen to 13:2% (2632) Tewid 
\otubles tose to positions of distinction within thele avn 
\lexunder Passover, the jurist, was called on to advise a number of 
vernment commissions, and Herman Trakhtenberg was not only a 
enior official in the reforming Ministry of Justice but also a jistice Se 
‘ie Peace for St Petersburg. The economist and financier, Ivan 
junislavovich Blioch, was known as the author of a Fics five- 
luime treatise on the significance of the railway for the Russian 
Honony, thus providing the perfect intellectual complement to 
Voliakov’s track and rolling stock. Academics like Albert Harkavy, the 
beeper of ortental books in the Imperial Library, were able to pursue 
ely careers without compromising their Jewish identity, though it 
eg thae he was excluded from a Chair for no other aceut Por all 


die conning prejudice and handicaps, journalists like the editor of 
UM ty met | 
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Ragsvet, Osip Rabinovich, or the writer Levanda, had no doubts that 
inthe fullness of time Alexander would usher in thereign of unrestrained 
wisdom and tolerance. ‘The voice of the turtle dove is heard in the 
land’ one Hebrew periodical declared on learning of the abolition of 
serfdom. The even more Russifying paper Den (The Day) argued 
that the only real Messiah awaited by the right-thinking section of the 
Jewish community, was the complete integration of their people with 
the host society. In 1869 it insisted that: 


One cannot, with impunity, do violence to the natural progress of 
events in a land where railways, freedom of the press and equality 
before the law all exist and where serfdom was abolished in principle. 
The oppression of particular groups in such a country cannot 
endure... This is the dictate of time against which all carping 


must prove unavailing .. .*° 


In the event, of course, the confident belief that in Alexander the 
Jews had found their Just Tsar, and in his ministers epigones of 
Macaulayesque rectitude, proved woefully misplaced. aan liked 
to declare that the motto of the emancipators was light and their goal 
‘progress’ but the Emperor was much given to irate marginal jottings 
wherever the latter word appeared in official memoranda. His liberalism 
was on a pat with his easy-going attitudes towards cigarettes, waxed 
moustaches and French opera — mote a personal mannetism than a 
deeply held conviction. The abolition of serfdom had in no res been 
intended as a preliminary to fundamental social reform; rather as a 
prophylactic against revolution. He shared Nicholas’s view of the peas 
moral fibre of the Jews and was equally concerned to distinguis 
between ‘useful’ and ‘useless’ Jews. The whole object of his reforms 
was to try and turn them into a national asset rather than a squalid 
liability. Moreover not a few among the Jewish elite pandered to just 
such an invidious distinction. In 1856 Evzel Gunzbourg petitioned for 
a measure of civil equality, but only for those Jews who had proved 
themselves to be of value to the Motherland, the merchants of the 
First Guild and the better-off artisans. As for the rest Gunzbourg 
shared the general view of their incorrigible ignorance and barbarism. 
Samuel Poliakov, it might be noted, endowed at least two institutions, 
the Katkov Lyceum, and the Poliakov Dormitory in a Petersburg 
University from which Jews were specifically disbarred! ae : 
Although the bolder spirits among the Jewish literati like Tse on 
baum, the editor of the Kagsveé, resurrected in 1879, urged that full 
emancipation proceed unconditional on demonstrations of collective 
cneri’, his peers were altogether more caullous 1 Pressing, such views. 
For they were aware that after 1863 the climate for encourap inp such 
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aspirations had become perceptibly less cordial. The undisguised 
sympathy of many Jews for the Polish uprising of that year, whose 
leaders had, rather improbably, pledged themselves to full equality of 
cilizenship, had lent them the faintly sinister aura of a fifth column 
within the Empire, which the many protestations of unswerving 
patriotism could not quite dispel. There was undoubtedly some 
i¢sentment from nobles whose sons were too stupid or too poor even 
lor St Petersburg University, at the allegedly disproportionate numbers 
of Jews in the colleges, and proposals for a new uumerus clausus were 
uiicer active consideration before Alexander’s death. Even though the 
ileclicated part played by the many Jewish physicians in tending the 
wounded in the Russo-Turkish War of 1877-8 won for them decor- 
ions and awards, it did little to ameliorate the social friction en- 
endered among some of the professions. More ominously, the wide 
currency given to the grotesque fabrications concerning ritual murder, 
couspitacies and covert practices peddled by professional slanderers 
incl ‘ethnic specialists’ like the apostate Jew Jacob Brafman, together 
with the days of riot and violence in Odessa in 1871, all attested to a 
vuthering resistance against the fulfilment of the very limited degree of 
emancipation the Jews had briefly enjoyed. Alexandrine ‘liberalism’, 
i seemed, was merely an aberration of common sense alloyed to a bare 
modicum of common decency in a continuing history of hostility and 
persecution. 
Vo doubt it ought to have been plain, well before the assassination 
“| \lexander IT in March 1881, that too many hopes had been pinned 
of lus good intentions. In their impatience to hasten the process of 
weulturatton, the leaders of Jewish ‘emancipation’ discounted those 
li) pointed to the warning signs as false prophets of doom. Certainly 
ivy were taken aback, not just by the physical impact of the pogroms, 
‘ouph this was alarming enough in itself, but by the manifest in- 
\itlerence of even connivance of many government authorities in the 
Aiorcers. In retrospect it seemed to some of them that imperial 
iinls had, for a while, assumed a mask of benign indifference the 
leiier to lull the Jews into a false sense of security. They were con- 
Hoited, not for the last time in modern Jewish history, by an inversion 
Fihe norms of authority: the law in league with the law-breaker, the 
liv@ ueting as accomplices of the criminal and the hoodlum; the 
Pves of order stoking those of mayhem and pillage. The pattern of 
ents, especially in the south of Russia, permitted only one conclusion. 
i biev the overtly anti-semitic Governor encouraged the populace to 
beliewe that the alleged and widely assumed role played by Jews in the 
ih oof the late ‘Tsar licensed acts of general retribution. The initial 
feche in the spring and carly summer of the year seem to have been 
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anything but spontaneous.”° Jewish elders would become acquainted 
with the date on which assaults might take place; but on going to see 
the local police and judicial officials would be assured that all was in 
order and no special arrangements were required to fend off the 
menace. Then on the appointed day crowds of roughnecks, generally 
from outside the locality, would appear at the railway station led by a 
demagogue conspicuous for his articulate harangues. After much 
public abuse of the Z/ids and fortified by copious quantities of vodka, 
the gang would then proceed to attack property designated on a 
prepared list in the possession of the ringleader. In some towns the 
police stood by, in others Cossacks and militia might actually join in. 
Only in the north-west, in 1882, was there any concerted attempt to 
suppress the disorders by force and arrest the culprits. In Elisavetgrad 
the chief of police was apparently warned by an official from St Peters- 
burg not to interfere with the riots if he knew what was good for him.”! 
One way or another the impression was given that the disturbances had 
been sanctioned by higher authority, and that only the lightest of 
sentences were to be meted out to those offenders actually put on trial. 
Whether or not Pobedonostsev or the Minister for the Interior, 
Ignatiev, used the pogroms as a means of heralding the reaction and 
to stigmatize redundant liberals like Loris-Melikov as clandestine 
philosemites, it is difficult to say.” The attitude of the minister, at any 
tate, was unequivocally malicious. He reminded Baron Gunzbourg’s 
deputation that the “western frontier’ was open to the Jews and ina 
memorandum to Alexander II] in August 1881 attributed the pogroms 
exclusively to the disproportionate domination of the economy by 
Jewish capitalists. In other words they were to be punished as the 
carriers of both the commercial and the revolutionary contagions. In 
either respect their intrinsic incompatibility with the Russian people 
was once again reasserted, and enshrined the following year in the 
May laws. Although some of the notables, anxious not to forfeit their 
own telatively privileged situation, continued to bleat their un 
swetving loyalty to the Tsar and Motherland, the liberal dream of an 
accepted population of Russian subjects of the Jewish persuasion was 
buried along with the desecrated Scrolls of the Law. 

It was this unnerving sense of bad faith on the part of the government 
which most disoriented those Jews who had come to take its under 
lying goodwill, if not actual benevolence, for granted. Henceforth, 
as the public prosecutor of Kiev reminded them, the Jews could 
expect no special or, for that matter, routine protection against the 
excesses of their assailants. Nor indeed could they anticipate much in 
the way of either penal redress or deterrence. Disabused of any illusion 
that they mipht look ¢o the Limperor tor impartial adjudication, the 
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“tural recoil of erstwhile assimilationists contributed direct 
Wudding: of Jewish nationalism in the Pale. The list of hdl 
oa re ed by the pogroms into proto-Zionists is long and BE bce 
ht-hand experience of the riots at Balta turned the effusive Levand 
1 as (trenchant a champion of national tights as he had b =m f 
wimilation, Pinsker, who had brooded darkly on the Jewish fat 4 
li inp, the Russo-Turkish war, finally diagnosed anti-semitism es 
fallemic psychic deformity for which legal adjustment was a : lly 
Wadequate remedy. Lilienblum who had gone from his T In dic 
youth t ) become a mordant critic of the follies of orthodox ae if 
Mlopizing for the shortcomings of Judaism. Hidin f A 7 
Miuipiges of the Odessa mobs in 1882 he had ample i me h ; 
icy to the populist doctrines of Chetnyshevsky and Pisarey : h 7a 
hy had read with some enthusiasm, echoing the gtievances the 
pereuntery would be more likely to compound tather than series a 
virulent anti-semitic prejudices. Tsederbaum abandoned the 
7 — Raxsvet for the Hebrew paper, HaMelitz and together with 
_ ve iF aoe organized the first Lovers of Zion groups in 
ow ss | or to the attacks, most of these intellectuals had assumed 
Metr sceptical approach to teligion entailed a repudiation of 
HP ehomous nationality, and conversely that its defence was a e h . 
vi) lor reinforcing the authority of orthodoxy. They had ibs) ten 
Heteus lest by postulating an independent Jewish entity they su se 
Beaution tO anti-semites who constantly harped on the aval 
' \ Hiinice of the Jew. Now that even the most exemplary patriots had 
te branded as undesirable aliens there seemed nothing to lose f 
eeepc assertion of national integrity, and even demandin some 
Nypration which could make it 4 teality. True the Rassky Pred 
“p , - ae of the Jewish bourgeois elite, admonished the Dawrers 
aie |! Aying into the hands of the anti-semites and abandoning 
et ai : a luman tights within Russia. But having borne the 
Hen of the ill-fated liberal demonstration and seen its impoten 
phen ti ed with violent reaction, they were prepared to dhe ib * 
ye sharp dictum of Zacharias Frankel who had declared that ‘for the 
Hyvan lews there is only one Way out: to leave Russia and Ste 
pers aly where the law recognizes human tights’, ; 
Phin it was with a mixture of foreboding and relief that the tribu 
ie Mieatn Jewry embraced the principle of nationality as the | ae 
ween of elementary rights. In a less highly charged climate ae 
Biel jin i ibbi Zvi Hirsch Kalischer?4 and the Italian stele Samuel 
emetic 7 2 a urged that the Jew defend a national as eal as a 
| Mihi ity. But by far the mos! Influential voice had been that of 
Pete Omolenstein, the son ofan Irnoikeeper whe had suflevec the double 
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misfortune of having his hostelry burnt down and then being in 
of stealing the local church plate. Smolenskin went throug ae 
motions of an orthodox education, then successively adopting 4 
rejecting the wisdoms of the Jewish enlightenment. By Hee : ‘ 

he began publication in Vienna of his Hebrew paper ce ca 
Dawn) he had become a committed nationalist. Let us be A >. : 

other nations,’ he urged in the first number in 1868, unashame O the 
rock from which we have been hewn.’ If the Irish, Czechs, ar. - 
even ‘a despised nation of pigherders’, the Serbs — were capable i 
establishing a state, was it inconceivable that the Jews, who cae 
in a common fund of experience and a language of theif a the 
necessary attributes of nationality, should not be capable O one 
likewise? And although the Am Olam (Eternal People) society, foun rs 
in 1872, had concentrated on Ametica as the most promising a @ 
national regeneration on the land (their emblem was the p Bie " 
Smolenskin and Lilienblum, like the Rabbis Kalischer and Ye ‘ A 
Alkalai before them, had no doubt as to where a Jewish Manitcst 
Destiny pointed. In 1881 Smolenskin announced: 


It is time to act... Turkey will give us the land of our inheritance, 
because in what way ate we inferiot to Greece, Serbia, Rumania, 
Bulgaria and other small nations which only yesterday were born on 


Turkish soil... 2? 


In the series of essays published in HaShahar between 1875 se oy 
under the general title “A Time to Plant’, Smolenskin had “es ps 
that the thoroughgoing social and economic renovation of t ; ae | 
people which he was urging would, in the last resott, depenc a \ 
collective national endeavours rather than any superficial assets 1 ; aa 
in the territory itself. Such a commitment, he concluded, Ye onl 
be forthcoming if ‘the ancestral homeland’ were somehow made avai 


able for settlement. 


Even if that land were inferior to all other countries; even if ae 
work and effort be required to build its waste lands, we ae au) 
choose Palestine, for that land is the symbol of our nationhood. 


For multitudes of less rarefied souls, physical safety was an aoe 
more pressing need than intellectual realignment. In the ll a 
future it was immaterial where their destination might lead ae a 
so long as it was away from the smell of burning ee a | i 
din of murderous crowds. Thousands of destitute and terr lS, iy 
swarmed from the towns of the Ukraine into the already overcrowdes 
ghettos of Polish Galicia: to Brody, Lwow and Marnopol. ise leat 
mventy five thousand and possibly as many as forty thousand refuge 
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‘ete thrown on the seriously stretched resources of the western Pale. 
hither outbreaks of violence in Lithuania and White Russia and in 
‘uimaw over Christmas 1881 only exacerbated this situation by 


Piecipitating a panic in Poland itself. The caravans of Jews moving 

et became alarmingly congested and the early stages of the exodus 
*tichincight years carried over a hundred thousand Jews to America?® 
“a8 both panicky and unregulated. A reception centre of sorts was 
eablished at Brody on the Austrian-Russian border and it was there 
hr the more able and energetic of the communal leaders like Rabbi 
tinuel Mohilewer, already an enthusiastic Zionist, attempted to 
ysnive relief in conjunction with representatives of the emergency 
/ wniuittees which had sprung up throughout western Europe. 


eliable news of the pogroms had not reached the West until around 
)} i cher 1881 whena number of the fugitives finally passed beyond the 
bony arin of the Russian censor. In January 1882 Nathaniel Rothschild 


» | ondon had accumulated sufficiently detailed information to pass 
tithe editor of Te Times who, beginning on the 13th, ran a number 
' siticles describing the miseries of the Russian persecution. The 
vty which followed testified to the fact that liberal England may 
ye) heen tecling its age but had by no means yet passed on. Letters of 
test and tndignation rained down on newspaper offices and the 
Hotin Ambassador. A meeting at the Mansion House under the 
Pepices ol the Lord Mayor and organized by, among others, Samuel 
Poitou (later Lord Swaythling) and Laurence Oliphant, the journalist, 
Seeller and philosemite extraordinary who had already tried to 
donut the Sultan on the possibility of Jewish migration to Palestine, 
He sae £100,000 for the relief of the Russian Jews.2° In the 
Ved states, Congress debated the pogroms at some length and the 
‘ein Ambassador in St Petersburg duly made representations on 
Hall ot the President on the conduct of the Russian authorities 
ie their Jewish citizens. In Paris a special committee under the 


Nieious chairmanship of that veteran paladin of liberal causes, 
s Tlipo, and including among its members a smattering of 
Heine like Ernest Renan, politicians of the stature of Gambetta 
Peven the Cardinal Archbishop of Paris, similarly mobilized cash 
Peonscience from Jew and Gentile alike. In due course some 


Weds ol poor Russian and Rumanian refugees found their way to 
Poe where they were rather unenthusiastically greeted by the elders 
| Cynsstore Central and settled down in Gallic replicas of the 
my phetros ia the crowded alleys behind the [Héte/ de Ville and the 


: i 
Stiaia *' 


Poh the ‘eae and his poverament were evidently taken aback that 
+ | ia 


tithe Zhe seemed to have becorme an international concern. 


} 


—_ 
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Even more disconcerting was the threatened possibility a ae ae 
Rothschilds refusing in future to support Russian loans. A thant ee 
seemed, at least for a while, suitably pained by the aoe mae 
entirely undisposed to blame anyone but the Jews themse Es lige 
occurrence. A new minister, Dmitry Tolstoi, of less a = y me 
semitic kidney than Ignatiev, saw to it that the poisonous oats : gue 
was disbanded in 1883 and militia and local police authorize Se 
sharply with offenders. For a few years, fave sige ee a 

as in 1878, Russia alone of the Great Powets refused to ee sa g 
to do with international utterances regarding the equa ea ar me 
minorities. There was in any case a limit as to what mignt : ee 
complished by publicly sermonizing the Tsar on ae eae as is 
subjects. At least one current of opinion felt it wou eli cls : 

counter-productive and in this they wete of pus neler peo Y 
Horace Gunzbourg and the etry ser rek * = ma 

ish agencies established in tne : eer 

_ =“ - Rata Israelitische Allianz, the Angto- Jewish a a 
the German Hilfsverein and the Alliance Israélite ae a wy 

rigorously to eschew anything resembling a ae: Pes ee 
were metely concerned to do on a more organized CO ir tee. 
what had earlier been assumed by individual emissaties . : e a 
Montefiore and Adolphe Crémieux: seek redress for specific wt ngs 
done to individual Jews ot communities and attempt fe er i 
foreign governments to observe ‘civilized standards in the peerere 

of their co-religionists.2* Even in the more emotive anc Bloor y 
atmosphere of the 1880s they had no intention of festering ices a 
In 1878 at an international Jewish conference, an American g 


expressed anxiety lest they: 


provoke, by our intervention, an emigration movement which, 
were it to assume too gteat dimensions might entail Sen aa sO 
serious that even the forces of united Jewry would be unable to 


cope with them.** 


! f the pogrom victims took 

Not all of those exercised by the plight ot the po 
the conservative view. Smolenskin, who had initially welcomed the 
foundation of the Aljiance and had been happy to accompany Cremieux 


and the American Consul at Bucharest, Peixotto, on : ns 
investigate the conditions of Rumanian ens; oan ral 4 = ides 
metcifully for failing to live up to the testes) i me ie. 
obviously took to be an incipient Jewish Zomernment ie ay ‘ 
HaShabar he suggested that tne 
refupees towards America so 
ry 4 burden on the French 


scathing items in the newspaper 
Alliance was only prepared. to stect the | 
as to avoid the possibility of thetr bet 
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community. That community, he wrote, was abject in its devotion to 
la patrie, cut off from the true ethos of Judaism and ridiculous in its 
supposition that it might forever avoid the crisis towards which 
European Jewry as a whole was heading.*4 In the acid nature of his 
ctitique Smolenskin anticipated Ahad Ha’am’s indictment of the 
‘patrons’ of the Yzshwv. He had only four years longer to live and in his 
decline had become something of an Apemantus of the Haskalah. Had 
he been more directly involved with the refugees at Brody he might, 
like Mohilewer, have discovered that the envoy of the A//ance, Charles 
Netter, so far from being lukewarm towards the idea of Jewish 
settlement in Palestine, was one of its most committed adherents. It 
had been largely on his initiative that, in 1868, the A//ance had estab- 
lished its agricultural training college, Mikve Israel, on the outskirts 
of Jaffa.3® And it was through his meetings with both Laurence 
Oliphant and Charles Netter that Mohilewer was encouraged to travel 
to the West to seek assistance from the grandees of the Jewish com- 
munities for the beginnings of a Jewish colonization. 

Nevertheless the acerbity of Smolenskin’s critique did at least expose 
one important issue which, if the condition of the Jews in the East 
were to deteriorate even further, could not indefinitely be fudged. 
What role, in the event of a deepening persecution, were the Jews of 
the West to play in response? Might they try and use what influence 
they commanded to urge their governments to insist on international 
safeguards as in 1878 and mediate the matter by diplomacy? Would 
(hey resign themselves to absorbing the refugees, regulating their 
(low and supplying material assistance for resettlement across the 
Atlantic or even in their own countries? Or would they, as Smolenskin 
and later the Zionists wished, lend themselves to a much more am- 
bitious enterprise in which mass migration would be linked with 
national assertion, and the two together directed towards Palestine? 
In 1882, of course, the last option seemed wildly implausible. Smolen- 
ukin’s chagrin arose from the assumption that a society as well-heeled 
wid secure as the French Jews would never put its own security at 
hazard by subscribing to nationalist adventurism. Even Edmond de 
Kothschild’s commitment during that year was hedged about with 
ihe most stringent reservations. But that he went even as far as he did 
towards an enterprise far more ambitious than either diplomacy or charity 
was the exception which proved the rule. 
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II 


The year in which Catherine the Great established the Pale of Settlement 
in Russia, 1791, was also the year in which the Constituent Assembly 
finally conferred full rights of citizenship on the Jews of France. From 
that point onwards it is tempting to see the histories of the two com- 
munities diverging so far as to preclude the effort of empathy needed to 
bridge the gap. Yet there was nothing preordained about the French 
community’s marked reluctance to catch light from what one follower 
of Smolenskin’s called the ‘letters of fire’ being written in Russia in 
1882. For however remote from each other, the two worlds of the 
Dispersion did have certain historical features in common. The 
emancipation of 1791, it is now generally agreed, was in no sense an 
act of gratuitous humanitarianism.®& Only the handful of survivors 
from the cosmopolitan milieu of the Enlightenment like the Abbé 
Grégoire and the ¢z-devant Marquis de Condorcet argued the case in 
terms of egalitarianism and the self-evident need to correct an in- 
justice. For most of the revolutionary legislators, like the Russian 
liberals of the 1850s, emancipation was the means by which the 
conspicuously distasteful peculiarities of the Jew might be eradicated, 
their economic parasitism turned into productive industry, and seen as 
the necessary preliminary to their complete absorption within the 
body of the French nation.3? As Frenchmen of the Israelite persuasion, 
should they persist in their superstitions, they would be happy tu 
discard their manifestly redundant claims to autonomy in matters 
such as education and poor relief, in exchange for the Rights of Man 
and Citizen. It was this prospect of acculturation, viewed as threat 
rather than promise, which inclined the orthodox Jews of Alsace ani 
Metz to embrace their new liberty with something less than un 
restrained exhilaration. As in Russia, these misgivings in no way 
impeded the better-educated and more prosperous elements amony: 
Prench Jews — particularly the Sefard: Portuguese Jews who had done 
well out of the Atlantic trade —- from accepting that gazd pro quo with 
enthusiastic alacrity. Unlike in Russia, however, that bargain, if such 1! 
was, was made good, rather than defaulted on, by succeeding regimes 
When Napoleon convened that gathering of rabbis and notables, tu 
which he gave the mildly preposterous title of Grand Sanhedrin, 
1806, the ‘consistories’ of what was in effect a Gallican Synagopu 
were, like their Catholic counterparts, tightly sewn into the fabric ot 
the French State.*8 
In this context it becomes entirely understandable that the principal 
Jewish benehemeies of this chanpe in stitus should have been so wary 
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“| any act or pronouncement tending to imply an ambiguous national 
Weyuince. Those dynasties which predominated in the official Jewish 
Yeiitutions and whose very names betrayed the foreign origins of 
ir fortunes and titles —- Rodriguez, Fould, Bischoffsheim, Rothschild, 
) \eiugswarter — were anxious to dispel any lingering taint of the 
) errant. In addition to timely protestations of patriotic zeal they were 
‘fie prepared to support the government of the day with hard cash 
‘ii least in Alphonse de Rothschild’s underwriting of the huge 
Wilemnity of 1871), munificent gestures which sometimes however 
MW leincdecd on the donor. Indeed, however impeccable the conduct of 
Hy liench Jews, it was only with the utmost difficulty that they could 
)) accommodated within the republican definition of pazrzo¢e. During 


Hy ware of the Revolution, and then again in 1848 and 1870-1, in a 
Hie of superheated nationalism, the Jew was bound to be regarded 

W/) Suspicion and mistrust. Rightly or wrongly he was considered as, 
b+) ss o//ence, a trans-frontiersman, with family or friends on the other 
Wty of the Rhine or the Meuse, speaking a secret tongue and sharing 
ye lal occupations. Hawking, money-changing, cattle trading, not to 
Pehtion smupgeling and receiving, which were among the principal 


Miipatuions of poor Jews living on, or near, the periphery of France — 
») Aloice, Roussillon in the extreme south-west or Artois at the extreme 
Soyip east ~ all involved regular travel, often over long distances.?® 

“sll into the nineteenth century the Jew remained lodged in both 
Wy eiheml and popular mentality in France as, in the most literal 
y te, shitty: a Citizen of No Fixed Abode. The metaphors of elusive- 
) >) ilpiuise, counterfeit, contraband, cross-frontier liaisons, inter- 

Sonal contraternities, are stock items in the vocabulary of anti- 
iilem, Ac times of military crisis or tension, Jews living near 
Ye Spanish or German border and speaking Ladino or Yiddish would 
>) iibly attract attention as potential saboteurs or spies, a phobia 

beh seached grotesque culmination in the conviction of Alfred 
Pyeytie, Nothing could have been clearer from his court martials 
Yon that, as Jew and Alsatian migrant, the onus was very much on 
Hi te prove that he was not, zpso facto, a traitor.*° Indeed even when, 
ye) the cession of Alsace and Lorraine to Germany in 1871, thousands 

F jewe tnovedl westwards rather than abjure their nationality they 

We inerely reparded in Lyons, St Etienne and Lille, rather than in 
Nhe oe Strasboure, as alien intruders. Moreover the Jewish population 

PP ritice, despite che loss of the provinces where so many Jews had 
Hh Poneentiated, seems to have almost doubled from around 40,000 

Mis ts hG,oo0 by the end of the century. As in Russia a dispro- 
Seite pare of that increase took place in the towns. By the time 
Pie faire wome 64° of all Jews lived in the five bippest towns in 
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France, though they accounted for a mere -2% of the population 
as a whole.*t Hence within the urban confines they seemed to con- 
stitute a far larger and more homogeneous community than was 
actually the case. All known statistics to the contrary, the prolific 
anti-semite journalist Edouard Drumont insisted that there were at 
least half a million Jews in France, many of them doubtless living as 
‘underground Israelites’.42 The friction engendered by these morc 
conspicuous urban concentrations was such that in 1898, at the time 
of the Zola trial, they spilled over into open violence. Riots directed 
against Jewish-owned premises and communal buildings broke out 
in more than thirty major towns all over France, the most serious being 
in Paris, Marseilles, Lyons and Algiers. In some areas troops were 
needed to restore order after several days of looting and general 
mayhem. If the government was innocent of provoking the disturb 
ances, the comparison with Russia nevertheless gained force from the 
blatant part played by Catholic circles in egging on the mobs. In these 
unhappy circumstances it was not surprising that the Grand Rabbin 
of France, Zadoc Kahn, ruminated pessimistically on the future 
security of the Jews in the Third Republic. 

There was a strong element of economic antipathy detectable in the 
disorders of 1898. Small shopkeepers and artisans took part in demon 
strations against what they imagined to be the rapacity of Jewisl: 
business and the allegedly unfair conditions of its competition. Tlie 
anti-pecuniary impulses which had driven both rural and urban 
crowds during the Revolution and again in 1848 had identified th 
Jews as carriers of economic pestilence. In Alsace in the 1790s it had 
suited some of those who, like Dietrich, the leader of the Third 
Estate in Strasbourg, would otherwise themselves have been tli 
target of attack, to displace the odium of expleitation by propagatiny 
the myths which made sale juif synonymous with rack-renter, usurcr, 
profiteer, swindler and hoarder.*4 Whenever there was a gener 
breakdown of political authority in the country the Jews of thi 
eastern departments in particular would be on the receiving end o! 
casual revolutionary punishment. Some of the more radical legatees «| 
the ‘revolutionary tradition’ were responsible for developing 11x 
demonology of the Jew as monopolist or economic parasite, therehy 
contributing to what the German social democrat, August Bebel, wi 
aptly to characterize as the ‘socialism of fools’. Fourier has alrcacly 
been mentioned in this context and it was a follower of his, Alphonré 
de ‘Toussenel, who in Les Juifs, Rots de PEpoque provided the stanchari 
anti-semitic text until superseded in the 1880s by the pscudo-cupcrnic 


and ethnological hocus pocus of Comte Arthur de Gobineau and the 


poisonous polemies of Drumornt’s La france aire, dike Marx, di 
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| sussenel obliged the Jew to bear the whole burden of sin for nascent 
Hulustrial capitalism but in addition isolated him as the perpetuator of 
i) itrinsically most exploitative and worthless forms. Both he and 
Yether important socialist writer, Pierre Joseph Proudhon, who 
/seicised a preponderant influence on the early development of French 
/islism, emphasized that neither the Jew nor his victims were 
ipable of freeing themselves from these besetting vices by behavioural 
Jetipy. They were so ingrained as to have become naturally un- 


‘Seiul and, they hinted, hereditarily transmitted. Proudhon insisted 
tliat 


ihe Jew is, by temperament unproductive, neither agriculturalist 
or even a genuine trader. He is an intermediary, always fraudulent 
‘iil parasitical, who operates in business as in philosophy, by 
liping, counterfeiting and sharp practice. He knows only the rise 
it tall of markets, transport risks, uncertainties of returns, hazards 
of supply and demand. His economic policy is always negative: he 
ihe evil element, Satan, Ahriman, incarnated in the race of Shem.“ 


/))) were, in short, economic anti-beings positively inviting chastise- 
Hei or even worse. “Not for nothing’, Proudhon insisted, ‘have the 
/ilstians called them deicides. The Jew is the enemy of mankind. 
Hi tice must be sent back to Asia or exterminated.”*® 
} tie can only guess at the degree to which Edmond de Rothschild 
» alleeted by the sinister undertow of anti-semitism in French 
Pile Ile and politics. After the Affaire Dreyfus its uglier mani- 
/ ‘inne were to be made dramatically evident. ‘Though others of his 
Ply ancl the French Jewish elite were to turn a blind eye to its 
/ eal unplications Edmond himself became increasingly appre- 
tye about the Jewish future in the years leading up to the Great 
) \inti-semitism was not, after all, a monopoly of the left. Not a 
y) of the anctenne race nobility, especially among the Legitimists, 
ss ol whom had been entertained in Baronne Betty’s (Edmond’s 
Hei) salon, greeted the revelations of the Panama Scandal in 
P)*) a8 prima facie evidence of the defilement of French institutions 
1) the shine of Jewish money. Edmond, moreover, was sufficiently 
veil hy the runaway success of Drumont’s La Libre Parole, which 


’ 


Pade such capital out of the wretched ends of Cornelius Herz and 
Pye Javques Reinach, to respond to Zadoc Kahn’s request that he 
) Hiance & counter-broadside, La Vraze Parole, in 1893. But much 


Pe disippomement of the young Austrian editor, Isidore Singer, the 
ee if it were made, does not seem to have been kept.*® Certainly 
Pond preferred the practical eflect of his Palestinian demonstration 
Dy) lewe were indeed fit for occupations other than money-chanping 
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and stockbroking, to any more overt political gesture. 

At the outset of his work this was without question the paramount 
motive in his determination to make the colonies a viable proposition. 
But if, in 1882, four years before the appearance of La France Juive, anti- 
semitism in France was as yet a dormant political force, it is incon- 
ceivable that Edmond, like his brothers, should have been unaware 
of the common view which held the Rothschilds to be the we plus ultra 
of financial power and which attributed to them a quasi-monarchical 
mystique at a time when the whole apparatus of the nation state — 
armies, bureaucracies, courts — was vitally contingent on adequate 
funds. Mme Nesselrode had described Baron James as the ‘Viceroy, 
even the King of France’; Alfred de Vigny in 1837 referred to him as 
the ‘King of credit and the movement of gold’ and Heine, who was an 
habitué of the rue Laffitte salon, to Fould and Rothschild as, re 
spectively, the ‘kings’ of the Left Bank and the Right.*® By the time 
that the three brothers, Alphonse, Gustave and Edmond succeeded to 
the banking realm on the death of James in 1868, it was no longer 
feasible that the Rothschilds, or, for that matter, any other financier, 
could literally act as a ‘power behind the throne’ in the way in which 
the first Baron had seemed to do in the time of Louis Philippe. Lodged 
in the staggering pile of masonry (in imitation of Mentmore) which 
James had had erected at Ferriéres following the crushing French 
defeat in 1870, the new Kaiser Wilhelm I is said to have commente: 
‘only the Rothschilds could have built this; kings could never have 
afforded) 1% .2° 

The extraordinary spectacle of Otto von Bismarck on the one sic 
advised by Gerson Bleichroder and Jules Favre on the other, with 
Alphonse de Rothschild in attendance playing the part of a punctiliouy 
but very reluctant host to the Prussian entourage, between them dis 
cussing the terms of the war indemnity, formed a tableau such as couli 
hardly have been matched by the most lurid anti-semitic fantasies. |1 
fact Alphonse behaved with exemplary patriotism. He had already, in 
February 1871, made a loan to the authorities in Paris which took care 
of the special penalty imposed on them by the Germans for the perio 
of the siege and which, he hoped, might strengthen their hand against « 
possible communal insurrection, But it was not until several decacle 
had passed that it was discovered that he had, in effect, guarantced| 1 
Thiers over half the colossal sum of 5ooo m. francs levied on thi 
Republic by its conquerors. Together with help from the London 
house the Rothschilds thus ensured that (unlike Germany after th 
First World War) their country would not be held in pawn to 
creclitors.®! 

In keeping with the standards of cliscretion set by lus father, Alphons 
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© fastidious in remaining aloof from compromising political en- 
Hioglements. Sometimes, however, his manner of tefuting allegations 


Wl almost as much harm as if they had been true. It did not help, for 
Pimple, while denying a claim that he had been responsible for bringing 
town the Thiers government in 1873, to insist that, on the contrary 
ty hac helped preserve the administration six months longer than 
sould otherwise have been the case.52 For the most part, however, the 
Mii house, inured to the vicissitudes of French politics, fought shy of 
vything like partisan commitment. One of Baton James’s greatest 
yet had been his nose for sudden changes in the political climate. 
HMiringy the February days of 1848 he had prudently dispatched the 
Hyfenne and the children to the country, but once assured by such 


Wilieobinical figures as the Minister of Finance, Goudcheaux and 
tiiteux, who was to be Minister of Justice, both of them Jews, that 
PMitice was not about to be consumed in the fires of socialism he 
/euciled himself to the Republic and made his peace by offering 
yyne to the bereaved of the National Guard who had fallen in the 
vreet firhting. As long as 2, no matter which, parti de Pordre was in 
Hiital, the nominal form of the particular regime was of little con- 
“4 ) C. 
[ie most potentially damaging government by far was that of the 
yd Empire, but only because Fould and the Pereires had had the 
# t) back Louis Napoleon — a most unlikely horse — from the be- 
Phin, and received his support in return. Likewise, though Alphonse 
 dubtous about the repercussions of the electoral democracy 
Htlished under the Third Republic, he ensured very early on, by 
6 a commitment to the first governments against both Game 
ele and Legitimists, that the Aaute banque of the rue Laffitte 
yell ull have a crucial part to play in the French money market. 
Yyhense in particular was never apologetic about the Rothschild 
li ancl the role of the much-abused capitalist — quite the reverse in 
~) tnd he himself believed socialism an intellectual folly that bore 
WMiationship to the ‘true’ wishes of the working class. Those who 
= Atlin y wanted an cight-hour day, he said, were either indolent or 
ae Alarin,” 
Meslte this bravura, the Rothschilds could not have been more 
eteus that, whether they liked it or not, they had assumed in the 
7 tind an almost emblematic role. For socialists, peasants, ultra- 
Hal, monarchists, anti-semites, arch-nationalists, they conjured up 


mige of Mammon: the despotism of the urban, gilt-edged, cos- 
Pind tiasenie wonde over the allepedly timeless virtues opin 
We, Chlureh, Ceawn and family. In their puises as bankers and 
ey PHtrepreneurs they manaped co combine two of the recurrent 
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bétes noires in an economy which was still preponderantly agrarian, 
based on the small town market, and mistrustful of the metropolis, 
its fleshpots and the Jews who, they were told, owned it body and soul. 
No matter how indirect or fortuitous the connection, or indeed i! 
there were no connection at all, the Rothschilds were likely to be held 
responsible for each and every disaster afflicting the nation. Baron 
James was saddled with responsibility for the terrible rail crash al 
Frampoux in 1846 in which seventy-three people lost their lives just as 
Alphonse was believed to have calculatedly crucified the Church’y 
savings in the Union Générale. The Rothschilds, it was said, had ensured 
that the Mexico campaign would bea fiasco so as to bring down Emile 
Pereire and had sabotaged the army at Sedan to do a deal with 
Bleichréder for the indemnity.°* A long line of collapsing politicians, 
from Chateaubriand, whose policy in Spain had only been made 
possible by James, to Lamartine to Thiers all held the dynasty to 
account for their demise — either for doing too much or for not doinp 
anything at all. It was almost as if the apparent immunity of the bank 
and the family from the oscillations of fortune which affected publi 
men so sharply were taken as a deliberate affront to the French nation 
At any rate it is hardly surprising that in the circumstances the Roths 
childs in Paris might have added Dascretio to their heraldic device «1 
Industria, Concordia, Integritas. The policy was circumspection and keep 
ing the powder dry. They would surely not have taken issue with the ol) 
servation of Theodore Reinach, the secretary of the Société des Etudes 


Juwwes, in 1887 that: 


Being as we are, the smallest religious sect; being as we are, strange: 

newly arrived in the French household we are especially open ‘1 
jealousy and criticism ... our merchants [then] must all be hones! 
our rich men unassuming and charitable, our scholars modest aii 


our writers all disinterested. . .°° 


This is not to say, of course, that Baron James or his children did 11 
enjoy their position as cocks of the walk during the heyday of th 
haute banque. Indeed they lived immured within a world of Xanadu-lili: 
magnificence. Edmond and his brothers grew to manhood ama 
tables laid with Sévres, walls lined with Beauvais and halls adorned 
with Florentine statues and mosaic. Visiting the 4éz¢e/ on the ruc |) 
Plorentin in 1836 Heine commented that it contained ‘everything t/ 
sixteenth-century mind could conceive of and the nineteenth-centui 
purse could buy ... it is the Versailles of the absolute monarchy i 
money’.®® All the chateaux — Armainvilliers, Vaux de Cernay, and ty 
titanic Ferri¢res — were cornucopias of civilized artefacts. No words 
that the seconcd peneration became addicted to various forms of t 
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‘' ‘its, Alphonse to gold-work, Edmond to the engravings which 
“iiuned a life-long passion and eventually formed a collection of 
“i alleled comprehensiveness bequeathed at his death to the Louvre. 

Jinies had always retained something of the air of the financial 
)Sneér, his sons assumed the polish of the French aristocracy with 
‘witnral case. The Baron had spoken the language with a clumsy 
iad Piess, Edmond spoke it with verve and elegance. 

“lore surprisingly perhaps, the French Rothschilds continued to be 

sted to the Jewish community over which they presided with 
digsous flair and expertise. They had all received a religious edu- 
Hi ind upbringing in addition to the disciplines of French classical 
PA ig, and very early on in adulthood assumed the offices at the 
~** «tf the Jewish institutional establishment. Both Alphonse and 
i took their seats on, respectively, the Comszstoire Central and the 
iire de Paris before they were twenty-five. Both succeeded to 


~ Ve itcency (Alphonse after James’s death, in 1869) and remained in 
1 for long unbroken stretches, Gustave dying in office in 1910.5? 
/ iy Inve been Edmond’s relatively junior place in this constellation 

‘Ynpl he too of course took his seat on the consistories — which 
~~" tint an added incentive to strike out more adventurously on his 


i Wet us a dynastic group the Rothschilds indisputably dominated 
rotntinmal institutions of Parisian, and thus of French, Jewry. 
YY Were (o be found not only on its governing bodies, but presiding 
~ (lvuittble associations like the Coté de Brenfaisance (Benevolent 

~ nuttee) which distributed annually around half a million francs to 
ti causes like schools, hospitals, burial societies and the 
wohaadoat community.°8 They patronized scholarly and literary 
TT iywrses like the Soczété des Etudes Juives established in 1879, built 
ih ie, homes for the needy, Ecoles de Travail; provided a ‘useful’ 
mm ‘ttn tor young Jewish ladies — the whole portfolio in fact of 
“te Jewtth philanthropy. And at the centre of all this activity was 
lindome synagogue in the rue de la Victoire, opened in 1875 
teed by an issue of bonds launched by the Consistoire de Paris in 
he Korhschilds had donated a substantial, if not preponderant, 
yar Wah Zacdoc Kahn as its Rabbi and after 1890 with him as 


| PGbbin of France, it was the central habitat of the Jewish 

a liere their children married, their families repaired on High 
Pritwalas . . . ° 

"Sie where the communal and kinship ties were most in 


; 2 ; ‘ s SQ prs ' tet p { 
(ly, it is true, these activities were impelled by a sense of social 


mee ae well as the communal Obligations of fredakka (charity 
She esehii 3 . . , 
| mitly in Hebrew also the word for righteousness) and Met ve 
| Wimandment, that is, good works), In france, membership of the 
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consistories was in the nature of a public office, recognized by the 
State, with its appointees like the Grand Rabbin paid by the Ménzszere 
des Cultes. The senior positions thus carried with them something of 
the Bonapartist aura of officialdom, not unlike Alphonse s elevation 
as Regent of the Banque de France — a certain alr of gilt braid, silk hats, 
velvet frogging and a decorous demeanout. And as one might expect 
the social composition of such bodies was not varied. They wete, 
after all, the public expression of a monied patriciate and names like 
Koenigswarter, Bischoftsheim, Eichthal, Dreyfus, Weil, Reinach, F prs 
Javal, Oppenheim, recur time and again not only on the consistofics 
but the charity committees and lists of subscribers to the fund for the 
rue de la Victoire synagogue.5® Those among them who had nol 
actually been elevated to the nobility —in whichever regime — might draw 
some comfort and esteem from their established place amidst this 
Jewish peerage. Moreover, since elections were at eight-year intervals, 
with only a handful of electors participating (though the franchise was 
broad enough, donation to some charity or rental of a synagogue seal) 
the turnover of places was not great. In the earlier part of the nineteen! I 
century wealth had been the obvious criterion of access to the elite. The 
mathematician Olry Terquem from Metz commented sourly, but not 
inappropriately, ‘Have money and you become a notable; with gold 
you teach the consistories, diamonds and you attain the Centra 
Consistory.’° In the later part of the century, though wealth was still 
an important index of distinction, the consistories wete leavened with 
sprinkling of professional men, often like Emile Straus who handled 
legal affairs for the Rothschilds, related in a social or business con 
nection, and the occasional academic or even government official. An 
Marrus rightly points out, these bodies had become ay cases {01 
Jewish accomplishments sather than focal points tor an assert: 
communal leadership.St As in other comparably acculturated comm 
munities, then as now, the consistories were the stronghold of a larecly 
self-perpetuating (though not exclusive) oligarchy, presiding ove! 
congregations more concerned with collective prestige than piety, 
and as conservative in their politics as they were liberal with then 
philanthropy. | er 
What is mote to the point, perhaps, is that the responsibilities ari 
pressures faced both internally and externally by this patriciate wer 
becoming more rather than less weighty towards the last quarter ol 
the century. It is quite true that during the first fifty years of the sir 
teenth century, the overwhelming mass of Jews in Trance had beer 
wretchedly poor, ignorant, orthodox and confined, as in Russia, to the 


trading andl the like.®4 Tut they had also been concentrated in Alsace 
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sicl Lorraine, Avignon and Perpignan, remote from the gathering of 
ihe elite in Paris. With the migration of Jews to the capital — so that 
hy the 1880s virtually half of all French Jews were residing in Paris —the 
|yressure of the indigent was much more directly brought home. At the 
‘vine time, as more and more Jews prospered from a greater degree of 
yritical social mobility and the economic opportunities opened up in 
| iirice between 1840 and the 1870s, a disproportionate number of 
ose at the base of the social structure were making a call on their 
‘ommunal goodwill. As Szajkowski suggests, there were handsome 
wnefactions left by self-made men of obscure origin of a scale which 
voulcl not have shamed the Rothschilds. ‘Thus in 1868, the same year 
) Waron James’s death, a merchant, Israel Juriste, left a quarter 
sf a million francs in his will to Jewish charities.6 This evident 
jolirtzation between the elite and the indigent was bridged by social 
iission’ work in those areas of Paris where the latter congregated. 
lle Marais and the streets behind the boulevards north of the 
biete/ de Ville fulfilled the same function for the luminaries of the Comté 
+ Wtenfiuisance as the East End would do for the Goldsmids, Monte- 
‘ores, Montagus and Henriques who ventured into its lower depths 
si the end of the century. The scale of charity dispensed by the Roths- 
ull toundation for Jews in Paris rose significantly from 13,500 francs 
Hf) 1i50, tO 31,600 in 1858 to 150,000 in 1886.84 The Rothschild Hospital 
4) the rue Picpus which had been established by Baron James in 1852 
/ }urmimodated 8000 patients in its first 12 years and 20,000 in the two 
Vouder following 1864.6 
4 t would be fair to say that although the two ‘worlds’ of the 
HNispork were, by 1882, exceedingly remote from one another, the 
Hii which held the prospering, semi-assimilated French community 
» ihe condition of its poorer co-religionists had loosened rather than 
‘tiviiaway. And there were those within French Jewry still determined 
» told them secure, not least the remarkable Zadoc Kahn. It is almost 
 dinpossible to imagine the French Jewish community without the 
PPehpious leadership of Zadoc Kahn, as it would be the English 
Wout Chief Rabbi Adler or later Heraz. In many respects he embodied 
We dliversity of Jewish experience in the nineteenth century, originating 
Hon i family of peddlers in Alsace, rising through intellectual ability 
yl eloquence through the Talmud Torah to become, before he was 
ity, Grand INabbin of Paris.66 In so far as the Jewish community in 
He apital added to mere social adornment and philanthropy a commit- 
wit) Jewry as a whole, it was Kahn who stimulated their con- 


Heng and was the moving spirit behind their enterprises. He 
Weuraged the Rothschilds to found the Soetéé des Eitudes [uives, 
nated eminent scholars like Salomon Munk and Adolphe Franck 
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to the Comité Central of the -Al//ance, and on a number of occasions 
before becoming its President, acted as emissary and spokesman. 
More important still, he held a position of special confidence with the 
Rothschilds. He acted for them in an unofficial capacity both in France 
and abroad and as trustee for various benefactions and endowments. 
When they wanted advice on Jewish matters it was his counsel that 
they sought and anyone armed with his recommendation could be 
sure of an entrée and a fair hearing from any one of the Barons. Above 
all he encouraged the leaders of the community to take a more publicly 
bold line in defending the rights and interests of their co-religionists. 
While some shrank back from his enthusiasm, others, like Edmond 
himself, responded powerfully to his zeal and acumen. Predictably, he 
was one of the few prominent Jews to take an unequivocally outraged 
stance during the Dreyfus Affair, when most others were shrouded in 
decorous silence, and at the end of the 1890s he became a committed 
Zionist. 

In his efforts to kindle the energies of his fellow Jews Zadoc Kahn 
recruited a number of co-adjutors, mostly of a lower social rung than 
the consistorial elite, but who had achieved distinction in professional 
or academic life. Albert Cohn, who was tutor to the Rothschild 
children, was one such figure: orthodox, learned, originally from 
Pressburg, he was a founding member of the A//zance in 1860, President 
of the Soczété de Bienfaisance de Paris and of an association going by the 


name of the Soczété de la Terre Promise.*’ Charles Netter, the chief 


promoter of the Société de Patronage des Ouvriers Juifs de Paris in the 
1850s, together with Adolphe Crémieux (the father figure of these 
‘public Jews’), conceived the idea of the A//ance essentially as an 
agency concerned with the moral and material welfare of oriental 
Jews but also to be committed to anti-defamation work. Netter was 
largely responsible for drawing up its rules and organization, and 
for founding the first schools and institutions in Turkey and Moroccu, 
and in 1868, the seminal Mikve Israel agricultural school outside Jafli 
It was Crémieux who called that last institution the ‘bulwark of th 
future’ and who predicted that ‘once the Jews set foot on their own 
native soil, they will never leave it again’.®® 

There were other important figures in the circle of Jews arourul 
Cohn and Kahn. Elie Scheid, who was Secretary of the Comité cl 
Bienfaisance, had written a compendious history of the Jews of Alsac 
and would become the major domo of Baron Edmond’s colonic! 
in their earliest phase and Michel Erlanger, the Vice-President of thi 
Consistotre of Paris, was a close confidant of Zadoc Kahn and togethes 
with him the keeper of Baron Edmond’s conscience. It was through all 
these fipures that the strands of Jewish history whieh seem on the tace 
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“i tt 40 dissociated were carefully woven together in September 1882. 
!'1 «t was Charles Netter’s last pilgrimage on behalf of the Ad/ance, 
‘iinilly to Brody and then to Jaffa to inspect the Mikve school, 
‘ire he died from malaria, which produced the interview between 
‘ininel Mohilewer and Edmond de Rothschild. Netter had been 
“iwerned with the fate of the Russian and Polish refugees, and just 
“Ny yelrs before Zadoc Kahn had attended a special private meeting 


" «ohlenz to discuss the grim prospects facing the eastern com- 
inuities, At Brody he met Mohilewer and found a shared enthusiasm 
) thé cause of Palestinian resettlement. Letters of introduction to the 


7 Kabbin were duly supplied and through the offices of Erlanger, 
ihoe Peahn brought Rabbi Mohilewer to see Edmond on 28 Septem- 
) \un*. hat it was to be a momentous encounter no one could have 
'licted. Doubtless it was expected that the Baron, then thirty-seven, 
"p, handsome and intelligent, would give the Rabbi a patient 
* ik: But for all his interests in the fringes of Zadoc Kahn’s group 
"Wind had seemed, until then, as much a dignitary of the Jewish 
P*iietite as any other member of his family. As yet the opposite poles 
) [sash experience had merely signalled to each other through the 
YH medium of the Aliance; after 1882 they were to become en- 
din an extraordinary relationship. For if Edmond de Rothschild 
"+5 be the making of a Jewish Palestine, it was equally true that 
9) Pilestine would be the making of Edmond de Rothschild. 














, 
The Encounter 1882-1887 


I 

The encounter between the Rabbi from Bialystok and Edmond ‘le 
Rothschild in the autumn of 1882 has, understandably, tempted it 
narrators into indulging in some rich apocryphal NS eh “a 
mittedly the episode seems, on the face of it, to have all the ma cings 7 
nineteenth-century melodrama. Writers specializing in mystic’ 
confrontations between incarnations of the enduring Hebrew spirit 
and gilded tribal princes, as yet innocent of their ethnic ae 

creators of Derondas and Alroys — could hardly have bettered le 
scene in which the prophetic Rabbi Samuel kindles the esa 
of the young Baron Benjamin,* who, providentially converted, the: | 

after devotes himself to the resurrection of his native people. Moreover, 
most accounts of the dialogue between Mohilewer and Rothschilil 
with Zadoc Kahn interposed as an interpreter, are strewn with rele | 
ences to hearts, souls, faith, mission and the like, in the pseudo-Bibli | 
vein that would have gladdened the heart of philosemitic fantasi\l) 
like Holman Hunt and Laurence Oliphant. Edmond is said to hav 
heard out the rhetorical Yiddish of the Rabbi, studded as it was ‘ 
prophetic allusions and Testamentary injunctions, and replied, - ) ' 
if you have come to me to ask for money to support this he [« 

colonization], mention the sum and I will give it to you. But if you 
have come to win my soul, then I must first consult my own self, aie 
make a trial to see what will result from it.” Similarly, followin) 
second interview on 3 October when Edmond made clear his willin) 
ness to resettle a small selected group of agricultural workers fry 
Poland on a new site in Judea, Erlanger offered to pay Mohilewe 

expenses for the return journey. Declining the gesture oe taal ; 
reported as having said, “The Baron has already paid me sulliciently 


, a OL » than all his wealth,” 

have his heart and soul, and that is dearer to me aN ee a 
; ‘ 7 » eu ante ¥, : ) ab s¢ () | in 
Now it may well be that these exchanges really Click Take | : 

somewhat operatic plane. Piven the most rational Jews, Welzrmuurs 
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being a prime example, wete apt to lapse into patches of purple 
romanticism when emotionally aroused. But looking at what scanty 
evidence remains it is hard not to feel that, with the presiding in- 
telligence of Zadoc Kahn in the background, the meetings were ofa 
more practical nature than usually supposed. For one thing Mohilewer 
was not a wild man from the backwoods of the Pale, shaggy with 
orthodox piety, totally unversed, as it is alleged he claimed, in the 
atts of communal politics. His conduct during and after the pogroms 
showed him to be an immensely capable figure with a pronounced 
organizational flair and marked political inclinations which had 
committed him to embracing the cause of the Lovers of Zion. He had 
been involved with the agricultural experiments then going on in 
Poland and Russia and had been familiarized with the work of the 
Alliance school outside Jaffa by Netter. He had not alighted in the rue 
Laffitte from a chariot of fire nor appeared to the Baron in a vision al 
Longchamps but, having done the rounds of likely benefactors in 
Vienna, had been directed to Rothschild through Netter and Erlanger. 
The meeting and its likely theme had been expected and preparcd. 
Arguably, the more decisive sessions, so far as Edmond was con 
cerned were not with Rabbi Mohilewer, to whom he made a vety 
limited commitment, but with Joseph Feinberg, the deputed emissary 
of the ailing colony of Rishon Le Zion, also at the end of October. 
Feinberg, unlike Mohilewer, was fluent in French, needed no inter 
preter and came armed both with letters of introduction from Professor 
Herman Schapira, his old teacher, and one of the eminences of early 
‘practical Zionism’, and with his own not inconsiderable abilities for 
arguing the cause of the colonies. In many respects the inauguration 0! 
Edmond’s work in Palestine was the least, rather than the most, 
extraordinary feature of his career. As we shall see it was hedged abou! 
with evety kind of reservation, condition and limitation and, a 
cording to Edmond’s own correspondence with the Director of the 
Mikve Israel training school, Samuel Hirsch, was not intended as atl 
open-ended commitment.? It was in 1883 and during the succeed ny: 
yeats, when the insufficiency of the original commitment became 
manifest, that his interest grew into a compulsion, and the potential! 
ramifications of the enterprise on which he had so carefully embarked, 
became unnervingly plain. 

For all this it is incontrovertible that Edmond pressed on with 
labour which, to any less driven spirit, might have seemed hopeless! 
unrewarding. After receiving the report of his agent Veneziant on tl 
parlous condition of the Rumanian foothold on the Samaritan coast 1) 
the summer of 1883 Baron Maurice de Hirsch let it be known. that he 
would not wish to ‘stand in the way’ of Kidmond’s assuring exclusive 


se | 
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rT sponsibility for the Palestine colonies, a gesture akin to graciousl 

jermnutting another to adopt the role of Sisyphus.® For de Hirsch the 
jliyuical and political problems involved in Palestinian colonization 
*ere so daunting as to make the whole scheme chimerical. For Baron 


Pinond, on the other hand, idealism and realism were married 
Nyether in an extraordinary fixity of purpose. Perhaps this is less 
Hiprising given that, for the Jews, Palestine had always been a 
Hyouonal figure of speech as well as a geographical expression. Indeed 
Mince, until the mandate ‘Palestine’ as an entity had no Pectonieee 
Mrritorial or jurisdictional definition, it was, for all three faiths shatin 

ihe Land, more vividly real as a concept than as a place. ® For ener 
‘ilviitalists, archaeologists, water colourists like David Roberts ate 
Pui veyors of etchings and lithographs —- among whom the British were 


/iplcuous — it exercised a magnetic spell.” In reality, of course, it 
y* tade up of a number of misruled and backward administrative 
Vetricts of the Ottoman Empire (see map 1, p. 55), with the Sanjak of 
tiisulem as a quasi-autonomous entity in its own right. Compared 
») the meagre Jewish population of around 25,000 concentrated in 
Wiisulem, the Arabs in Palestine numbered some 300,000, but this 


/) Was a sparse number compared with the much denser population 
Ye country would support even in the period immediately before the 
Piet World War. Some recent research has suggested that towards the 
»st ot the nineteenth century Palestine was showing signs, both in 
NWaioperaphic expansion (mostly from immigration from adjacent 
Wyleie) and in economic growth associated with Egypt and the 
)» sitine Mediterranean, of emerging from its long torpid stagnation. 


Hoi in ithe there were few signs of any such development. In any case 
>) Western Jews, like Moses Hess, the socialist precursor of Marx 
teed Jewish nationalist, who had never set eyes on it, Jerusalem was 
Wininous with the collective self-determination of his people.® 
Phi closer inspection, however, the real Jerusalem must have seemed 
PAL Tess promising nucleus around which to build the new Jewish 
un, Lhe majority of its Jews — perhaps as many as 15,000 to 
) >) by 1880" - lived off the chalukka (charity) donated es the 
Maa Harn « OMMNTUNLUES as a reflex gesture of ritual piety, as seminarists 
lait, rabbis, cantors or synagogue vergers. Hence their existence 
© paranceally dependent on the imaginary rather than the real 
Salen, the Jerusalem of prayer rather than the Jerusalem of labour 
Pe thew brethren in Safed, Tiberias and Hebron, they were the 
Wal keepers of the covenant, an oriental annexe of the Diaspora’s 
Ny tence, As if further to emphasize this, around them pullulated 
Wi heap world of Jewish semt-beppary, reproducing exactly the 
eh quarters of Fez and Damascus, Grodno and Plonsk. There 
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were something like 3000 tailors in Jerusalem alone, and along with 
them the carpenters, ritual slaughterers and butchers, phylactery and 
prayer-shawl makers, book printers and binders inhabited the walle: 
city within which the walls of their own unmoving adherence to 
tradition erected a further, more impenetrable barrier. Any attempts to 
breach them were regarded with suspicion and hostility. A generous 
offer from an Austrian philanthropist in the 1850s to build and finance a 
school for the instruction of modern languages and the rudiments 0! 
arithmetic was fiercely resisted.1° The Evelina de Rothschild school fo: 
young girls, opened by the London branch of the family in the same 
decade, was only tolerated because of the implicitly inferior status 
attached to female education and because the school concentrated on 
becomingly wifely attributes such as sewing, embroidery, cooking and 
the other domestic arts. The A//ance did somewhat better when 11 
opened a school principally for Sefard? oriental Jews teaching French, 
‘Hebrew and Arabic under the direction of the redoubtable Nissi 
Behar, himself born in Jerusalem and later an indispensable inte: 
mediary between the agents of Baron Edmond and the officials of the 
Mutessarif — the governor or prefect. For the most part the old ways 
remained sovereign. Education for the young was in Hebrew, Yiddis!i 
for the Ashkenazim, most of whom had immigrated in the eighteenth 
century, and Ladino for the Sefardim. Marriages were arranged «\ 
twelve for girls and thirteen for boys, neither partner seeing the oth¢i 
until after the wedding at eighteen. From then on, a life of scrupulou 
adherence to religious prescription was the rule even if, as in all such: 
situations, not infrequently observed less than flawlessly. The lis 
between law and superstition was ill-defined. During the months « 
pregnancy Sefardt mothers-to-be erected screens around the na‘! 
bed, decorated with the requisite flowers and herbs to ward off tli 
advances of the Evil Eye. The intrusion of the modern world ws 
treated in much the same fashion. 

Internal pressures, however, dictated the need for some chanyji: 
Demography played its part. Although the figures are, to say the Jcis 
rough and ready, the raze of increase of the Palestine Jews duriny tli 
third quarter of the nineteenth century was remarkable. A response | 
Moses Montefiore’s enquiry of 1839 recorded a mete 6000 Jews; |) 
1856 that number had risen to 10,000; by 1876 the British delegation 
Jerusalem gave the figure of 13,920 and Arthur Ruppin in Die Jiden 
Gegenwart gives the 1880 figure of 35,000, almost certainly an ove! 
estimate, but by how much it is difficult to say.t? Pressure on Jini 
space and cha/lukka was evidently becoming serious. Hven in the 184 
Rabbi Schneerson of the Jerusalem Ashhenags community (and thei 
were two lirpre lwdwcntes SYTASTOPues, four Sefard ancl four men 
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- Mn veg Moghrabi) urged Jews in the West to buy up land ‘vines and 
y* since the price was going up tapidly. Purely philanthropic enter- 


pitines like hospitals and schools generated mote practical schemes of 
, ; ee pac support. In 18 39 Montefiore had drafted a memorandum for 
Ai i inet Ali, the Egyptian pasha, in which he asked for a fifty-year 
lise of land, free from local taxes and tithes and to: 


al l y me to send people to assist and instruct the Jews in a better 
a ile Of cultivating the land, the olive, the vine, cotton and mul- 
“irics as well as the breeding of sheep; finally that he [the Pasha] 


will jive me a firman to open banks in Beyrout and Jaffa, Jerusalem 
ind Cairo .. 18 


he initiative for such a scheme which, needless to say, came to 
thing, moreover, came from a group of Jerusalem Jews. Another 
Yeh proup did succeed in buying land on the outskirts of the cit 

4 the Arab village of Kolonia where much latet the settlement of 


Mostyn was founded, In 1852 the British Consul in Palestine who. in 
Ye perennial wrangling over custody of Holy Places and Peoples 
/! assumed the role of protector of the Jews, bought some eight + 
Hye lve aeres near the town with the express notion of establishing an 
lustrial Plantation for the Jews of Jerusalem’. This rather Shaftes- 


my like scheme for social improvement — and the Earl predictably 
atone those who enthused over the coming redemption of the 
Wilton was meant to provide useful and gainful evening employment 
»y the students and artisans, rather than dramatically change their 
re tnode of existence. For, as the Consul wisely expressed it: 


We Were not sO sanguine as to expect pallid creatures weakened by 
inipren ind disease, to perform the labours of healthy robust 
pets of the villages, but at least they could clear off the loose 
“ties Tron the land in baskets, they could assist in building up dr 

tls Gf enclosure with the guidance of a few peasants and ie 


lel Cll wat aa ° 
ht y ct from the cisterns and they could learn to do other 


8 feneril notion behind such plans was to try to proximate 
fi lhe *rtence in Palestine to that of the more prosperous Arab 
| iii’ OWange groves for the Jews, it should be remembered, 
“unt with Zionism oor Baron Edmond but with Montefiore’s 

7 sarlise in the i86os. Tt was modestly hoped that the rapidly 
“tay bet penerally indigent population might at least become, 
fone of time, sélsupporting. But it was also quite evident 
PN Pilestiian communities themselves could oot possibly 
SW the mens neeced Co aequire land, wells, draught animals, 
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agricultural tools and the like. Hence patronage was to replace charity, 
albeit with the exemplary eventual objective of a degree of economic 
independence. 

As the need for such colonies became more pressing — to accommo 
date refugees from the pogroms and also victims of the increasingly 
frequent attacks on Jewish quarters in cities within the Ottoman 
Empire like Smyrna and Damascus - so, in one respect at least, the 
possibility of their realization was becoming more remote. Duriny 
the mid-nineteenth century, western European influence in Turkcy 
had, on the whole, been received sympathetically as a force for benign 
liberalization.1® The guid pro quo for Franco-British protection for the 
Sick Man of Europe against Russian designs on the Dardanelles had 
been a measure of reform. But by 1878 when the same western powers 
concurred in the Balkanizing of the European and Danubian provinces 
the epoch of the Rose Chamber Decrees was well and truly over. I! 
the establishment of the Balkan kingdoms was not enough then th 
fiasco of the Khedive Isma’il; the international debt condominium in 
Egypt followed by the disaster of the British protectorate; the French 
annexation of Tunisia and the sordid financial piracy of the Suc 
Canal, all rendered the government of the Sultan Abdul Hamid highly 
suspicious of any further efforts by self-appointed delegates of Jews, 
Copts, Christians, Armenians or whosoever to intercede or create 
special jurisdictions for their peoples. 

Theologically too, the period after 1880 was marked by a militant 
Islamic reaction against the modernizing tendencies of the earlic 
decades. The jihad which was to haveits classic dénouement at Khartowsi: 
had already been declared in north Africa and the Sudan. Hence si: 
far from showing itself more pliant towards the possibility of Jewish 
immigration and the establishment of new colonies, the Ottomiu 
government, its Muressarif in Jerusalem and, more erratically, its [“w/i 
(Governor) in Beirut, was fully resolved to apply the prohibitiv: 
laws with the utmost rigour. The notion that a mask of official severity 
was assumed, the better to conceal a more complaisant attitude towaii! 
Jewish immigration and land purchase, has not been borne out liy 
recent research.1§ Where a European consul could be prevailed on ti 
uphold extra-territorial rights, or a local official bribed to overlook ji’ 
infringement of regulations, ways could, of course, be found 1 
circumvent them. But at the very beginning the settlers were expouei 
to more stringent treatment. ‘The pathetic group of sixty families sei! 
by the Lovers of Zion Committee at Galata in Rumania to settle on § 
site some thirty kilometres south of ‘Vantura on the Mediterranea 
coast «a malarial morass which they called Samarin = was prevental 
from tnakingy landfall by Turkish offetals and poliee at either Jafla ot 
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Failla (1 laifa) and was forced to sail along the coast in conditions of 
YP peverating sanitation and squalor. The families were eventually 
) vited permits to dock at Jaffa, only to be locked up in the town jail 
be forme weeks. Yet however wretched this treatment, it might have 
"1 predicted by anyone enquiring about Turkish behaviour in such 
7) the Committee at Galata had simply dispensed with the essential 
)eihues of securing authorization, greasing appropriate palms and 
ty due precautions against the enforcement of immigration 
 )iitions. Over the thirty years which followed these misfortunes 
+ ‘sh education in the foibles of Turkish authority was to be compre- 
)etve, though dearly acquired. 
ile proup of settlers who founded Rishon Le Zion (First in Zion) 


» the Jerusalem road south of Jaffa were, like other colonists at. 
 yttup to establish Jewish roots in Palestinian soil, also made to 
)) 'oe their insistence on immediate action. The first settlement 
Petals Tik Va, Was somewhat different in that its 300 acres* had eee 
/ yl hy a syndicate of three telatively well-off Jerusalem Jews — 
Pina Stampfer, Yoel Moshe Salomon and David Guttmann.1? 
yy lind acquired the land, fairly expensively considering its in- 
tour position and half-sandy, half-swampy soil, from one of the 
» hy tribe of Jaffa property dealers, a certain Cassar. In 1880 they 
tid this area by a further 7o00 dunams acquired from a different 
/ ye and then resold much of it to a larger group of buyers, some 
yt, sore Palestinian. It seems unlikely that their motives were 
) Welvely pioncering for although Guttmann and Stampfer at least 

y {tn try to establish farms they were also interested, and successful 
) Py substantial profit on the resale. f 
ety tuyers also included seven people from Jerusalem who 


erly tatended to try to farm the land and a number of wealthy 
7s Proprictors including one Mr Barnett of London, a Hanna 


Ye ot Widystok and a Herr Lachmann of Berlin, A large portion was 
eile for the Hungarian Jerusalem community and sub-leased to 
{ their members. Earnest efforts were made to harvest cereal 
yy Wit no capital was available for implements, seed or irrigation 
1) pervasive malaria of the Yarkon river basin took a savage toll 
1) liriners, By 1881 there was no money or strength of purpose 
Peta ‘Vileva and the settlement was virtually abandoned, the 
Hy ol the settlers returning to Jerusalem. 

Hy Nietory of those other colonies which sought Edmond de 
Pile help in 1882 and 1883 was pitifully similar. Considering 
my he fewish purchasers of miserable land were without any doubt 
Pes with consummate cage by land speculators in the towns, some 


Pet 600 danas, 
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Arab, some polyglot-Levantine, it is a bizarre irony that the advent 
of the Jewish colonies could be seen as the intrusion of petty capitalis! 
into the pastoral innocence of the world of the feMah. David Shulh 
the Rumanian dispatched to Safed to buy the land in Upper Galilc’ 
that became Rosh Pinna, was finally successful in acquiring some 4 
acres of poor soil, mostly rocky though with a terrace row of sixtec 
houses to which ¢hirty families were bidden in 1882, and then anotl 
six from Russia including a village rabbi and ritual slaughterer. By 11’: 


end of the year the entire colony was mortgaged for 5000 francs ai 


completely bereft of finance for farming. At Rishon Le Zion, (lv 
settlement founded by Zalman David Levontin and Joseph Feinbe 
the latter a trained chemist who had worked for the Zaitsev Sus’ 
Company at Odessa, precisely a fortnight elapsed between the nani 
of the colony at the end of July 1882 and the dispatching of Feinbet 
first to the Lovers of Zion in Vienna, and thence to Paris to plea | 
support. There was no question but that it was needed. Levontin | 
paid the exorbitant price of 16 francs a damam for land that was co 
pletely devoid of water and covered with esparto and wild alfall” 
Some wheat and barley was sown anda meagte yield actually produc: 
but barely enough to cover the hire of the ploughs and tools fic" 


local Arabs or for the renewal of seed, much less supply a deci” 
subsistence. Clearly without their own well the colonists at Rishon |'" 


no hope of any kind of future, and it was with the specific objec! 
securing the 25,000 francs they estimated necessary for this, anc ' 
keep them from the clutches of local Arab usurers, that Feinberg 
sent on his mission on 13 August 1882.18 


He had been encouraged somewhat by the arrival of Charles Nett” 


at Jaffa just five days earlier. Netter had lost no time in examininy 
first hand the miserable plight of the settlers at Rishon and supy)l' 
Feinberg with an introduction to Kahn in Paris just as he hac } 
Mohilewer at Brody. He also wrote directly to the Grand Rabbin aw 
the time Feinberg reached Paris on 2 October he found that Nett 
letter had arrived before him. It was the admirable man’s last act | 
on the day Feinberg arrived in Paris Netter died in Jaffa of a drew 
spasm of malarial fever. Thus although Mohilewez and Feinbery \\ 
in the same city at the same time and using the contacts for an enti: 
Baron Edmond, they neither met nor collaborated. In any event |! 
tasks were a little different. Feinberg’s was somewhat the more |i 
cut in that he required a specific sum for the assistance of a cul 
which had already been established and which without such | 
would be ta danger of complete collapse. ‘The funds for the 
drilling and for the accommodation of fifteen more families we ka! 
bdinenel readily proviced the end of Octol eh, Wupressecl 


! 
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hvinherg’s case and the urgent prompting of both Erlanger and Kahn; 


Nil also because he felt that something fitting should be done to 
iour the memory of Netter. At the second meeting with Mohilewer, 
* latfer’s impassioned appeal to Baron Edmond to give the work of 
Mlevrinian colonization his support, was narrowed down to the specific 
yhekt for the settlement of a specially selected group of families 
Pin Poland on land either already belonging to, or to be acquired by 
)) Iiance. The Baron was to provide the funds for that acquisition 
Nl tor the initial purchase of seed, draught animals and so on. In a 
Se inorandum drawn up by Erlanger on 23 October it was made 
ear that, while Edmond could not consider anything like mass 
Pieiition, he was prepared to finance an ‘experiment’ of the kind 
/) pared by Mohilewer. His offers to Rishon and the Poles, however, 
© not unconditional. On the contrary precise and stringent con- 
)/He were attached to each, indicating the seriousness with which 
Pond obviously treated the step he was taking. A jardinier, Justin 
)))) tid, who was a graduate of the horticultural school at Versailles, 
) Saikecl for the Municipality of Paris and subsequently in Algeria 
©! lL yypt, was to be sent to Rishon to report fully to the Baron on 
y technical prospects for successful cultivation —- either of dry 
Peeing or of plantation and viticulture. Obviously the life of the 
Pheer colonies hung on that report. It arrived on 19 December 
7) hid enthused at length on the possibilities, especially for viti- 


ie in Jucea, given good irrigation. As for Mohilewer’s group, 
~ ) Sent to Palestine from Radom (Rozhany), the supervision of 
) ttl the administration of the agricultural work was to be undez 
y) it surveillance of the Director of Mikve Israel Agricultural 
ol, Saniuel Hirsch. He was to report regularly to the Baron on the 


ere of the settlers and it is on their correspondence that the 
a ot this initial period is heavily dependent.?9 

eeu de Rothschild did not exactly plunge headlong into the 
Py venture as the result of the two quite separate, though 
Py Uipent, Appeals. Even though he gave Feinberg the impression 


~ Yer further assistance needed at Rishon it would not be with- 
Hi) oiimurment, at least until Dugourd’s report had been re- 
©) Wai more in the nature of a preliminary reconnaissance than a 

Wy) Pedlped enterprise. It was, he told Samuel Hirsch, to be a concours 
erovided in order to makea Jewish pied-a-terre in Palestine more 
Tis own pare in the matter was to he scrupulously anonymous 
Py) Sine provided to be used strictly for housing and irrigation. 


a Lif Wat apparent, was not yet in the business of redeeming the 
: Lian rather he was putting the site under inspection and 
Wy Pe quality of che labour, 
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Granted this initial circumspection, together with Netter’s activitics 
and Zadoc Kahn’s express enthusiasm, his conduct in 1882 hardly 
seems to call for any special explanation. Much ink has been spilled 
in efforts to establish which particular influence inclined him towards 
contemplating the possibility of a Jewish return to Palestine. Som 
versions have favoured the formative influence of his tutor Alber! 
Cohn in whose company as a small boy Edmond first visited Jerusalem 
in 1855. As a result of this journey, on Cohn’s recommendation, 
Edmond’s parents founded a hospital for poor Jews in Jerusalem.” 
Others have seen special significance in the letter sent by Dumas /i/r, i 
friend of Edmond’s, at the time of the first performances of his play 
La Femme de Claude (1873) in which the already well-exposed theme 0 
the Hebrews’ return to Judea was given the full romantic treatment.” 
It is just possible that Laurence Oliphant, whom Edmond certainl; 
knew, and who had both worked at Brody and long been a convinced 
advocate of Jewish settlement (and who had enlisted and mobilized 
the English Rothschilds in the campaign of protest against the pogrom 
in 1881-2) may also have been helpful in directing the Baron’s attention 
to colonization.28 But there simply is no evidence that in the autumn «|! 
1882 he was thinking in terms of any grandiose strategy. Whatever |i! 
private ruminations may have been, he is on record, not once but 
several times, as being expressly against any notion of mass migrallor 
from Russia or any other part of the Diaspora to Palestine. Since i! 
correspondence on these matters was in any case strictly confident) 
there is surely no reason to suppose that he was elaborately disguisin) 
beneath a facade of prudence and caution, a much more ambitioy 
adventure. What seems mote likely is that, throughout his carce 
with the exception of the period between 1899 and 1914 when !I\ 
combination of physical illness and political exasperation discouraj: 
him — the appetite grew with the eating. He was never so much thi 
social visionary or the committed Zionist as in his last years when sy) 
so far from dimming his convictions, seemed only to ginger them \\) 
into more emphatic expression. But, it cannot be said too oll 
because it is rarely said at all, alongside the clairvoyant there « 
existed the self-consciously practical man, the empiricist and pry 
matist. While, even by the end of the 1880s, his plans for a Jew! 
Palestine had become extremely ambitious and were already involv!) 
him in strategically sited land purchases, it is equally clear that tl 
plans were based on a reading of what he judged to be present 1 
future realities in Europe and the Middle Fast, and not vice versa 
To suggest that the beginnings of his colonizing work were le 
impulsive and more considered than is sometimes assumed is not t 
any sense to diminish its boldness and originality. Both Mohilewer i 


| 


| 
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Minherg had taken their briefs to other prospective benefactors, other 
» ll endowed proto-Zionist organizations, and had been disappointed. 
Vino all the Rothschilds, even among his own immediate family 
|niond was a solitary enthusiast, a lone wolf whose zeal was treated 
) Ina elder brothers with more indulgence than active sympathy. 
Hii; this should be so is again not so very surprising when placed in 
‘eriphical perspective.24 As the youngest, by a long way, of Baron 
t's five children ~ his sister Charlotte was twenty years his senior, 
wl the son nearest in age to himself, Salomon, ten years older — he 
yi always have been a little remote from his brothers. The closest 
Wipanton of his infancy and youth was Charlotte’s son, and thus his 
Yu nephew, James Edouard. Together they shared tutors and, like all 
MN iichild children, were encouraged in their intellectual precocity 
tithe development of their aesthetic as well as moral sensibilities. 
Pyne! lsclouard took to the collection of rare editions and incunabula 
‘1’ Ins uncle-companion of fourteen began the collection of en- 
ys Yink*s and drawings which remains the finest in the Louvre.?® 
4 James, who died when Edmond was only a young man of 
1) 1y three was, in his old age, a somewhat austere and awe-inspiring 
perhaps somewhat forbidding to his youngest child. 

i's fipure in the immediate family to whom he was closest and most 
isonte was, without doubt, his mother, who survived her husband 
) Shnokt twenty years, living on in Paris or at Ferriéres until 1886. 
) he) awh tight Baronne Betty was a formidable personality, sharp- 

Hel, Warm and gregarious. As the uncrowned empress of the Paris 
"8 the had become accustomed to enjoying the attentions of the 
P71 sad the titled and she expected at least as much from her own 
ten Alter Baron James’s death Edmond continued living at the 

» | ‘litte, ind even after his marriage to his cousin Adelaide, shared 
Se bite or the chateau at Boulogne-sur-Seine on the edge of the 
PH Sith his mother. All the sons were expected to pay daily courtesy 

Wy) Shen *he was in Paris and none failed to respect the summons. 
» Petrictes the clan gathered with grandchildren, servants, tutors, 

yeyyes in vetiaue and at the centre was the presiding matriarchal 
ee ep ihe Waronne. That she exercised a magnetic influence on her 
Peet fon = and one of which her daughter-in-law was under- 

MAY jehlous - is certain. Even after her death when he had 

ihe house ar Boulogne, inherited jointly with his brothers, 


Pee lee has mother’s rooms exactly as they were. If he derived 


Hew, analytical and logical side of his nature from his father it 

PM Waronne Berry that his emotional intensity, exuberance and 
Wied to aha its ahumatton, 

Py ind, however, that reservoir of energies had not found an 


Shit 4 
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outlet adequate for its potential. If scarcely aimless or wayward, his 
career until that time lacked a well-defined centre of gravity. Much o! 
it had been pre-determined. In 1870 he had been mobilized but like 
so many thousands of others was overtaken by the stunning speed o! 
the French débdcle before he saw active service. His cousin and wife, 
Adelaide, had been brought up in the devout and cloistered Jewish 
milieu of her father’s house and remained throughout her life more 
rigorously observant than her husband. A quiet, gentle and seriou: 
individual, she made no secret of her dislike for grand parties so that 
even in a social capacity Edmond’s organizing gifts were under 

employed. As recalled, in slavering detail, by the Goncourts, a banquet 
chez Edmond, when it did occur, was an occasion of unparalleled 
magnificence and taste, arranged and orchestrated by the Baron rathe 
than the Baronne. Nor were his talents harnessed to the full by affairs «I 
business. He had grown up during the years in which Baron James hiail 
been locked in battle with the Pereires, and when his two eldest 
brothers were being groomed for the succession. As in matters ol 
communal office and responsibility Edmond was not in any respec! 
denied his place, but the natural lapse of time and intervals of aj 
necessarily meant that he deferred to his seniors, in particular to 
Alphonse whose financial genius he recognized and for whom he hii! 
the deepest admiration and brotherly fondness. Hence his existenc: 
had an oddly restive and marginal quality. Not an artist himself but au 
inspired and renowned collector; not a practising scientist but gifted 
with a probing curiosity capable not only of comprehending bu! 
making a contribution to the biological research which fascinate: 
him;*° a formal partner at the Bank yet without any special sphere «| 
business to exercise him: he seemed destined to remain an elegant 
articulate, polymathic figure whose virtues would always be encycli: 
paedically diversified rather than concentrated in one consumii 

project. 

Yet although not perceived as such at the outset, that is exact! 
what the Palestinian opportunity came to represent for Edmond «ks 
Rothschild at the prime of his life. From modest beginnings it pi 
until it overflowed into every corner of his life. By nature he was tli 
opposite of a dilettante and the trials and tribulations of the colons 
drew from him that extraordinary relentlessness which all those w) 
knew him at first hand commented on. No detail was too petty, 1 
datum too trivial to escape his omniscient attention and his rok 
mentor and benefactor, far from being confined to the formal provish 
of means, was a work of exhaustive planning and managemeni 
Characteristically, he was criticized if anything for doing too rue 
not too little, and he made the same strinpent demands on all those \ 
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‘inlecl for him. Not that he was Promethean in his demeanour; 
“tien indeed when his roistering humour was given vent, Puck was 
/* inore appropriate model. He was naturally ebullient and his high 
iti no doubt helped fortify him against the repeated crises and 
Appointments with which the colonies confronted him. But that 
“‘iripnise engaged heart and mind, feeling and thought in precisely 


MP |ilince which he could offer. 
Velinel it all was an increasingly passionate identification with the 


«ft the Jewish people and a conviction that Palestine would have a 
viol part to play in its future, but at the same time he was concerned 
"fitness the technical expertise of the West so as to put into the 


0) of the Palestinian settlers the practical tools of their social as 
“li moral emancipation. Jewish Palestine had first to be a working 
oie organism or it could be nothing. As time went on success in 
1 Vink scemed to recede rather than grow nearer. Edmond was as 
He to fits of unbridled chagrin and anger, melancholy and dis- 
‘ripcment, as he was to euphoria and jubilation at the most minor 
nips ~ a successful vintage at Zikhron Ya’aqov or the first good 
of whéat in Galilee. But as the work grew more daunting in its 
attons so Edmond’s own determination grew more resolute. 
ph for a while he tried to separate his Palestinian identity from 
~ «viny other careers as archaeologist, scientist, collector, financier 
"ts on, in the end he brought both himself and his son back to 
“as inescapably the central organizing experience of his life. 
7 he was over forty, Edmond rather characteristically took it 
Vi heh to climb the Matterhorn, accompanied by his impeccably 
7 Viler Robinson. This he did with his usual massive physical 
©) tue with so much aplomb as if to say that only peaks of Alpine 
Woon tnd altitude were worth bothering with at all. But if 
su, by all accounts, was something of an Anglo-Saxon Sancho 
here was nothing quixotic about Edmond’s passions. Rather 
vilevcl and unashamed of inhabiting that territory where con- 
) i) leh tar behind but eccentricity remains remote. He was, in 

Me inost reasonable fanatic the Rothschilds ever produced. 


It 


oh himet hehdstrong manner in which Baron Edmond resolved to 
HGuviehons was not always calculated to have the happiest 
Heh "Phe avtocracy of common sense he determined to 
nthe Jewish settlers in Palestine was made mo more palatable 
Mon the aysnmiplon that he, not they, knew where thetr best 
MY bht pateraalisin was of the most literal kind ane he would 
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brook not the slightest encroachment on its absolute authority. He 
had supposed, he wrote to Hirsch in January 1883, that when Feinberp 
accepted the offer of 25,000 francs for Rishon Le Zionhe had thoroughly 
understood that it would always be subject to the condition of un 
qualified deference to those acting in his name. Hence his frequently 
reiterated ‘astonishment’ and ‘bewilderment’ at the recurrent acts 0! 
‘insubordination’ which marred the early years of the tutelary regime. 
He ought, perhaps, to have fathomed that with the plight of the 
Judean colony likely to deteriorate even further during the winter 0! 
1882, and with the prospect of further Bi/uwim arrivals straining meagi 
resources, Feinberg had been in no position to demur at the terms ori 
which help was being offered, whatever private reservations he may 
have had. Their apparently unconditional acceptance in no way 
precluded subsequent opposition from those whose delegate he was ar 
who were not, as a group, conspicuous for their qualities of stor 
acquiescence. For Edmond, the truculent attitude of the settlers 
Rishon, expressed in refusals to comply with Dugourd’s instructioris 
and insistence on the authority of their colonists’ committee, wii 
incomprehensible. He regarded it much as if a number of shipwreckci 
sailors, saved from drowning, proceeded to repay their rescuers ly 
mutinying against the lifeboat crew as soon as they were safely aboard 
Naturally, he attributed the periodic ‘uprisings’ — at Ekron and 
Samarin/Zikhron Ya’agov* as well as Rishon — and which Turkish 
militia had to help pacify, to the malign influence of profession! 
agitators and ‘weauvais éléments’ who, from the outset had no intention «| 
peacefully working the land.?? 

Baron Edmond further supposed that, by squandering what sil! 
reserves of capital they possessed, the founders of the colonies had ii 
effect forfeited all right of independent decision-making, either i 
matters of finance or cultivation. The mere fact of their appeal | 
judged as a verdict on their competence. Under no circumstances \\ 
he prepared to countenance releasing funds for the colonies over whiic| 
he did not have undisputed control. To do otherwise, he reasone! 
would merely be to throw good money after bad by underwritii) 
future as well as past follies. So the overall surveillance of the colori 
dependent on his subsidy was confided to Hirsch, who embraced t/\) 
new responsibility not without some evident misgivings, and 1! 
direction of agriculture to the jardimer Dugourd. As other colasi 
came under his aegis —- Rosh Pinna in Upper Galilee, Metulla « 
farther north, Zikhron on the Samarian plain, Ekron between Jal 
and Jerusalem — a staff of officials and technicians was recruited, mi 
of them through the Mikve Agricultural School: engineers, hydra! 


*Ir was venamed ‘Memory of Jacob’ to commemorite Baron fumea, 


i 


mr 
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Nechanics, agronomists, botanists, whose expertise, Edmond believed 
sould make all the difference between success and failure. As for pe 
witlers themselves, they were admonished to stop giving themselves 
We sits and graces of a planter class to which their labours had by no 
meus entitled them. 

\ny suggestion, however tentative, that poor harvests and blights 


Wight be supplemented by the creation of small crafts and industries 
»*) Hamped on as the mark of petty-bourgeois hankerings.28 The 
Hyimers were to be the clay from which an industrious and thrifty 
slits of Jewish cultivators was to be modelled, once all human 
purities had been isolated and rejected. By dint of patient labour anda 
) leat life-style they would gradually redeem their debt and come into 
Ml possession of their land. The probationary nature of their existence 
se) unierlined by the fact that all funds lent to them, whether col- 
) ively for drilling wells and pumping water ot individually to buy 
weland draught animals, were accounted for as reimbursable advances 
"hat the security of their property, not in any sense as an outright 
yy ‘this was not, as has sometimes been represented, a matter of 
Hy yudly penny-pinching. Edmond simply wanted to build into the 
) }oulete obligations some incentive for their persevering on the land 
Y ‘ite of setbacks without assuring them in advance of perennial 
Peer bedding. Given the fact that land in Palestine was already 
ile a speculators’ commodity, he was anxious at all costs to 
Pent colonists from merely taking the profit ona sale of a property 
) salie of which had been improved at his expense. It was the 
hiity of a reversion to mercenary instincts which so exasperated 
) When in 1885 he discovered that the children of colonists were 
yp fal wages for the work of shifting sand and rubble Edmond was 
) Wretandably incensed: 
*'\) 1 do for those people is so that they may be encouraged to 
7) “ith all their strength to ameliorate the colony without de- 
Whip Wipes for every clod that they turn and without it being 
wey to have all the work done by strangers [principally, of 
erent Niibs | 4° 
TW thote living on his subsidies default on their obligations and 
PP in obettructing, his representatives then ‘I will not hesitate to 
TS ny protection and abandon them to themselves’. Hirsch, 
Sed, should show ‘ame extréme sévértte’ in jadging these matters 
pret ihe MD when at became necessary to expel, or even repatriate, 
Te elements’ From the settlements. 
Pe Meier’ t6 Flirsch during the first four years of the cole ries 





PP Peppered with threats and recriminations apainst the conduct 
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of the settlers. As the first-born, as it were, of the whole enterprise, 
the vagaries of Rishon Le Zion caused the Baron particular chagrin. 
On several occasions during its first five years he came close to cutting 
his losses and writing off the experiment altogether. From 1885 
onwards he professed to believe that, from the human as well as the 
geophysical point of view, the colonies of ‘the north’ (by which it is 
not clear he meant to include Samarin/Zikhron) promised a more 
positive and less troubled future than Judea.*! Confronted in 1883 
and 1885 by ‘uprisings’ or appeals against the rule of the administration 
it needed a formal and abject apology for the colony’s misdemeanours, 
coupled with the eviction of the chief ‘culprits’ before Edmond would 
reverse a decision to withdraw his subsidy forthwith.?2 When, on the 
latter occasion the colonists had attempted to secure the intercession 
of Zadoc Kahn and Michel Erlanger his mortification was all thi 
ereater for their having chosen so devious a tactic. They were all, Ix 
cabled back, “stupefied’ at the ‘insubordination’ of the colony. Nar 
another sow from Paris could be expected until “submission was com 
plete and the guilty expelled’.2? “The guilty’ were often arbitraril, 
selected scapegoats necessary to assuage the Baronial wrath. Israc| 
Belkind, for example, whose name had been on the offending letters tu 
Paris, had been chosen by the colonists’ committee for his superio 
command of French rather than any more sinister expertise, but |i 
bore the brunt of official accusations of being the ringleader at Rishon 
all the same. In fact the Damoclean sword was unsheathed so regularly 
that it was difficult to know whether all of Edmond’s minatory [11 
minations were in earnest. 

The aggregate effect of these abrasive confrontations was to ensurt 
that the relationship between beneficiaries and benefactor was at bev! 
one of apprehensive awe and at worst resentful mistrust. If the Baroy 
suspected some of them of exploiting him for speculative purpos 
they on their side voiced the anxiety that their labour was being used | 
that one day they could be turned off the land and the improve: 
colonies revert in their entirety to the Baron. In such an atmosphie: 
the best of intentions were bound to run awry. The root cause liy | 
the administration itself. Its ethos was a cross between a French arin 


barracks and a boarding school, all the more galling to the inmates 1); 


presupposing their inadequacy and the need for rigid disciplin< 
something not unlike a corrective education. In its emphasis 
absolute, unquestioning obedience to the governing officials it 


bound to perpetuate the evils of alternating obsequiousness asi 


rebelliousness which Edmond so roundly detested. The lonp-tern 
ain of creating an wdependent class of Jewish farmers seemed to ha 
been seertieed, to the short-term need for unity of commancl. [rn rv 
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witlements like Ekron and Metulla the settlers were required in 
vance fo sign a sworn undertaking of, as Scheid, the ‘Inspector 
a a7 
(eneral’, put it, ‘une ob¢issance aveugle’ to the administration. At Ekron a 
yiecil notary’s affidavi fi ist’ 
y avit confirmed the colonist’s engagement: 


i) submit myself totally to the orders which the administration 
ial | think necessary in the name of M. le Baron in anything con- 
rerning the cultivation of the land and its service and if any itt 
thould be taken against me I have no tight to oppose it.34 


At the same time the colonists promised that they would remain 
Toe msible for supporting their households and for any defaulting on 
Whivations incurred therefrom. Those who declined to sign such a 


}ument or who were judged later to have violated the terms were 
emarily removed.%5 

/ ven those who accepted the regime were subject to a scrutiny that 
‘!Unped not just their economic freedom but their personal dignity 
by hein with they were stipendiary labourers for the administration, 
srlving at monthly intervals the less than princely sum of fen 
Neier household at Rishon and Rosh Pinna and twelve at Samatin/ 
‘iron, Naturally the withholding of that pittance was used as an 
WW itienal sanction against any trouble makers, actual or prospective. 


Meily queues formed to receive tations of animal fodder and the 
NHonists were told, tather than deciding themselves, which crops 
ht he grown on which allotments of land. Edmond even wanted his 
1) jl to exercise a discretionary prerogative over the right to marty.38 
HHly those who had shown evidence of ‘discipline’ (whatever ihe. 
ht be) and ‘hard labour’ were to be granted the conjugal indulgence 
who married without permission were, it goes without sa in | 
» ' treated as renegades and evicted as soon as there was any ensues 
) ire. Ina paradoxical anticipation of some of the more spartan 
Pete of the kibbutzim, Edmond urged the colonists to eschew 
Py) heedless luxuries as carts and carriages, large individual houses 
Py) dininy-rooms. While decent, two-room houses were being built 
>) suldtive like the Arabs among whom they worked, in cabins or 
PW Hhouph best of all, he thought, would be large dormitories full of 
; ere ‘lumbering after a day’s useful toil in the fields and vine- 
) Voinéint to be a highly regulated paternalism, based on a system 
Yutives, rewards and punishments, with masters and prefects 
YP the day*torday work and the Headmaster an omnipotent 


Dibideli.; i wns. e : 
TH prMlénce Seeasionally materializing in person to see that all 


PT Bocel order, de was typical of Melmonel’s attitude that on his 
4s , e : 
Mtoe tbo, fenimed Mazkeret Batya in memory of bis mother, 
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in 1887, in an attempt to persuade the settlers to more salubrious 
domestic habits, he announced that he would give cash awards to the 
colonists with the cleanest living quarters. On the appointed day he 
duly went among them, giving 200 francs to the most spick and span, 
100 to the next and so on. Only subsequently did it emerge that both: 
prize-winners had been Rumanian graduates straight out of the Mikve 
Israel agricultural school, so that the majority Polish community, in 
stead of being won over to hygienic excellence, was all the more 
affronted by the implied indignity. The incident, though tiny, was an 
example of the thousand and one petty irritants which in so tightly 
patrolled a society could become inflamed into a major dispute. 

The initial history of Ekron/Mazkeret Batya — intended as a model 
colony — was a signal instance of the ill-feeling and misunderstandinps 
generated by the ¢ate//e at this time. Edmond, it will be recalled, at his 
second interview with Rabbi Mohilewer, had asked him to select from 
among the flock at Brody or thereabouts some ten or dozen householc<| 
which might be experimentally resettled in Palestine. The Adhanve 
was to provide the site and the Baron the necessary outlay of capital 
for houses, tools, animals and the like. Ez route home a Warsaw lawyer 
friend of the Rabbi’s suggested the group of settlers near Radom 
(Rozhany) who had already some experience of farm work and whu 
were young and healthy. But between them they accounted not for thi 
thirty or so souls which Edmond had had in mind but over a hundred 
It was agreed that children should remain behind, some of them with 
mothers, until it was practicable for them to be resettled, but feariny: | 
delay might cause permanent postponement, Mohilewer packed tl 
majority off to Jaffa at the end of November 1882. They arrivecl 11 
mid-December, were immediately incarcerated by the newly vigiluut 
Turkish authorities and released only after lengthy interrogation 
uncomfortable imprisonment, and the customary greasing of appin 
priate palms. They then descended on the unfortunate Hirsch whic 
was obliged to absorb them as casual labour at Mikve Israel, takin 
advantage of the hiatus while land was being sought, to acquaint ther 
with the rudiments of farming in Palestine. 

The Poles did not take too well to this period of prolonged delay iii! 
forced apprenticeship. They had not left perfectly good land in Rozhii 
to become hired labour at Jaffa, dependent on Edmond de Rothschilil 
charity for their daily keep. In September 1883 the Baron was obliped | 
bring out his heavy artillery and threaten them with repatriation (\ 
offer some of them seemed not over-anxious to decline) should th 


persist in disobeying the letter of Hirsch’s orders.38 Bue they continues 
to complain about the food and. shelter they were being piven and 
asked Scheid whether they might not be piven the amount spent aa 
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(eit subsistence in cash rather than kind. The Inspector added in his 


count of Ekron at this time, that they then lived off bread and onions 
iil pocketed the difference.29 Edmond sent further amounts exclusively 
fer the women and children in need but this too went much the same 
wy. 


It was only when, towards the end of 1883, they finally settled 
wn the 4000 dunams of land south-east of Rishon Le Zion that the 
Hynsequences of Mohilewer’s impetuosity became plain. With the 
tensive forms of cultivation, using oriental light-yoke ploughs and 
y wing cereal crops, it was calculated at that time that between 200 
wil §00 danams pet holding were needed for the subsistence of a family 
“ol much later the figure was revised to 400 dunams, a figure which 
wt about accommodated the large Ekron families. But of the 2 500 
Yves at Ekron itself and the 1500 at Nane just to the north, only 
oul two-thirds were cultivable and far too few able-bodied ens 
sere available to provide labour without tesotting to hired Arab 
) tin, Moreover the malarial Mansur Swamps to the south made 
Soil ut Ekron as dangerous as it was unrewarding, and even with a 
Hyitutt of eucalyptus trees planted to drain and screen the settlement 
) Was some years before the colony was not a byword for turbulence, 
Hyerty and sickness. It was only in the 1890s with the drainage 
tipleted, deep-drilled wells providing adequate irrigation and 


Pvation diversified with olives, lemons and apricots added to the 
Haple cereals, that Mazkeret Batya began to approach, if not exactly 
Wyence, at least a precarious viability.4 

he umbre of Edmond de Rothschild’s resolution was not of the 
Hy) tbe critically discouraged by such setbacks, particularly when they 
yo, as he believed, either from human shortcomings or admini- 
Hive negligence. When the Director of Rishon, Ben Schimol. was 
Hy ited to be deeply pessimistic about the possibilities of the colony's 
Hiya, doomed as it seemed to a marginal economy and an embattled 
Pety, l:dmoncd urged Hirsch to stiffen his resolve. ‘Remonter lui 


» weer le wrote, rather in the manner of a general inspiriting his 
Her otheers, and assure him that in such an undertaking the kind of 


yy) hlenie experienced at Rishon were only to be expected.4! Of far 
ye teiportance, and on the credit side, was the discovery of an 
ite, less than copious, moisture seam at Rishon in the spring of 
We) Edmond bac awaited news from the protracted drilling oper- » 
Pe with understandable anxiety. Without a reasonable water supply 
Peper agricultural scenario became entirely implausible. When the 
ety was confirmed he made his undispuised delight known to 
et wad the engineers.™ That seems to have marked an Important 


Py poi. Tf he viewed the subsequent estimates sev before him by 
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Dugourd with some qualms the Baron appreciated that the cost of 
establishing each colony on a viable basis was certain to be measured 1n 
hundreds rather than tens of thousands of francs. Rosh Pinna, the most 
modest, combining sericulture with dry farming, would cost, he was 
warned, something like 60,000, Zikhron Ya’aqov more in the region of 
200,000, Rishon Le Zion another 150,000. 

Where new colonies were set up, the cost of the land was often the 
least expensive item. Metulla in the extreme north was picked up for 
around four francs the dynam, an undoubted bargain in Palestine where 
good arable land might fetch fifteen or, exceptionally, even twenty 
francs the dwnam. But Metulla was 600 metres up a hillside faciny 
Mount Hermon. The winters were unendurably cold and before there 
could be the remotest expectation of a crop yield a major operation o| 
rock clearance had to be got under way, multiplying the real cost o| 
colonization several times over. By contrast the Lovers of Zion settle 
ment of Yesud HaMa’ala in the north Galilean plain, which Edmond 
took over in the late 1880s, was virtually a marshy extension of thie 
malarial Lake Huleh (Sea of Merom). Yesud HaMa’ala was, for genet 
ations to come, a byword for fever and, in so far as it was ever habitabl 
it was due to the extensive plantation of eucalyptuses put down at thx 
Baron’s expense. Likewise another Lovers of Zion settlement, Hades 
south of Zikhron Ya’aqov on the Samarian plain, was bought for som 
30,000 francs but another 300,000 were then needed to plant what 
still remains the largest eucalyptus forest in the country.* 

All kinds of unforeseen contingencies could escalate the capital 
cost of colonization alarmingly. After a second miserable harvest «| 
wheat and barley at Rishon Le Zion in 1883 had yielded even mor 
pitiful results than the first, it was realized that so tenacious wetc tli 
alfalfa roots planted by the fe//abiw that ploughing to a depth of son 
sixty centimetres was necessary to permit the cereal crops to reali 
their proper harvest. Using European ploughs and hired labour tl 
cost of such an operation was cstimated by Dugourd at somethin, 
like one and a half francs a dunwam, perhaps not outrageous but an 
additional expense to add to the bill.44 More serious was the scourge «| 
phylloxera which struck at the Palestinian vines just as they wei 
beginning to mature. Something like 150,000 francs’ worth of blighted 
vines had to be written off at Rishon Le Zion alone. All these expen: 
meant that in the first five or six years of his enterprise Ndmond |i 
already become involved to the tune of something approachiny 
million francs — and this without any glimpse as yet that the handful of 
colonies might become self-supporting. If the fragile shoots of Jews! 
settlement in Palestine were to reach even the sapling: stage they «ls 


manded the kind of capital outlay that called for stronp nerves aryl 
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ubdurate convictions. Whatever the extent of his legendary personal 
fertune Edmond possessed those qualities in more than ample measute. 

he Baron’s willingness to contemplate that scale of expenditure 
‘thout flinching persuaded other enthusiasts of Jewish colonization 
(iat his immediate aims wete mote ambitious than was actually the 
fine. Htlanger, Kahn and Hirsch were all keen to press him Bec 
il luster than he was willing to go, and in an important letter to the 
Lyi elor of Mikve Israel of 16 October 1883 he sought to disabuse 
vim of such illusions. ‘What I desire’, Edmond ate 


) (0 Cncoutage elements of serious colonization in such a way as to 
jrepare the ground for the telatively long-term future when the 
uestion [sé] will be much riper than it is at the present. Above all 
ois n 
Ss ccessaty to avoid exposing the weakest elements first since 
(at can only sabotage all our tentative efforts. . .48 


Hence by 1884 —the year of the so-called Kattowice Congress‘6 of the 
ets of Zion — the paradoxical position had been teached whereb 
Wit tiuch more self-consciously political and nationalist ai nt Si 
iil itself without the resources in depth needed to tealize its polic 
| lminechate colonization; whereas the ptincipal patron of such arene 
Nught shy of any compromising entanglements, preferring always 5 
7 ccd step by step, testing the ground as he went. Despite the astute 
Nt ousing scheme by which the Odessa Committee exploited the 
utebore centennial by selling portraits of the Gteat Man throughout 
Hy Plaspora, they could barely manage to support their own ailing 
Hie, much less consider the acquisition of more land and the 
‘ement of migrants in any number. During the course of 1884 the 
VP opushed writer and editor of the Hebrew journal Hamagid Aaron 
Mei Crordon, was dispatched to Paris by the Committee to try to 
Pde the Baron to shoulder the whole burden of Jewish colon- 
Ver and to stand forth openly as its patron and promoter-in-chief 
Me tine of his visit Edmond was too unwell to see the writer — for 
site lis considerable frame he was prone to periodic bouts of 
7 Hees even tn his thirties and forties. But through Erlanger, Gordon 
yy the Cessa Committee were apprised of his unequivocal attitude: 


y tual postpone for the present [he wrote] the founding of any 
we colontes and put all emphasis on those that are already in 
Wenee, There must be unity especially in buying land, for if each 
lh Separately the price of land will rise greatly. In peneral it is 

iy to avoid publicity in such matters. Only if We proceed 

ely anel cautiously will our work be crowned with success .. .47 


Pirin lis ety . ‘ i +s ; q ‘ 
lifetime, and indeed thereafter Edmond was much 
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criticized for the allegedly pusillanimous way in which he went about 
the work of colonization. The piecemeal approach was characterizcil 
not least by Theodor Herzl as ‘back door colonization’: furtive, 
shame-faced and underhand. If the point of Zionism was to affirm thx 
independent dignity of the Jew, such covert dealings represented 1 
time-worn foot-shuffing embarrassment, emancipation by favou 
rather than as of right. All through its career PICA — the successo: 
organization to Edmond’s administration — was saddled with thx 
reputation for studious propriety, legal formality and a concern alway 

for discretion at the expense of action. Neither Edmond himself nor 
those who managed the colonization in the Rothschild name woul 
have been especially ashamed of owning up to such qualities but tli 
approach they typified contrasted strongly with the Zionist style ol 
existentially muscular ‘fact-creation’. But whatever the respectivi 
virtues of a-political and political settlement might have been by tli 
19208 and 1930s, fifty years earlier any policy other than one of ili 
utmost circumspection would have been extravagantly unrealistic. || 
is true that one of Edmond’s reasons for deploring any suggestion «| 
mass migration from Russia was the faintly crackpot notion thi 
behind the campaign for settlement in Palestine there lurked the siniste1 
forces of English missionaries deliberately luring unsuspecting migrar 

to oriental destitution and thence to an easy conversion.*§ But tli 
fancy apart, the Baron’s grounds for rejecting a ‘frontal’ and publi 
approach to colonization were based on an accurate reading of 1|\ 
temper of the Ottoman government. 

It has long been a truism of Zionist history that behind the {i 
bidding mask of the Turkish Empire there was an expression «/ 
leering venality, together with an itching palm or an indicative [ori 
finger on the lapel. To be sure, the practice of bakshish was an intep! 


part of public life under the Ottomans, and perquisites, both ofliciy| 


and unofficial, were anticipated by functionaries whose more fepuil)| 
soutces of remuneration were pitifully inadequate. But this is nor | 
say that with the weight of European money and power it was possil)! 
to barge, or oil, one’s way past the Sublime Porte. From April 14 
when the Turkish Consul-General at Odessa asked for guidance [tii 
Constantinople to the end of June 1882 when the Muzessarif of Jerusile 
was specifically ordered not to permit the entry of a single Jew Ir 
Russia, Rumania or Bulgaria into Palestine, the policy of Abdul Flarnid 
government was crystal clear, even though it came as something: «i! 
shock to the Odessa Committee. Ottoman Jews were permitted inter 
migration and might even be encouraged to go to areas around, 
Aleppo or Mesopotamia; bat uneler no circumstances was the tim 
pration of large numbers into Palestine to be allowed. Those wl 
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“ine tn small groups could settle only if they duly renounced their 
“inonality for Ottoman, and provided they sought no special privileges 
“+ cxtra-territorial jurisdictions.49 Had the Governor im sét# been 
hecinlly accommodating, or especially corrupt, then the practical 


001 of the official prohibitions might have been negligible. But while 
uly could be said of some of his port and police officials neither was 
"of the Mutessarif Mehmed Sharif Rauf Pasha. When the ‘Inspecteur’ 

Vid paid him a courtesy call, rather in the manner of an imperial 
"ny visiting a backwoods potentate, Rauf Pasha made no attempt 
Winitee his words: 


ii» you really believe [he said] that the Jews will give themselves 
“+1 to working the land? Never. They will only spoil the Arab 
PW ietits by their style of life. I will work, then, with all my strength 
") "ve that the colonies do not reach fruition.5° 


iis wis as good as his word. The authorities at Jerusalem and 
Py cularly the religious authorities made sure that the tithe and other 
~~) were promptly and rigorously enforced; that the grant of building 
/ i) was obstructed and every impediment put in the way of the 
wulidation of the diminutive settlements. When a major opportunity 


Hy denying the Jews a right or a favour arose it was eagerly seized, in 
Yyeitem and Beirut if notin Constantinople itself. When, for example 

A} 1 
Wht Loebel, the lawyer in whose name the Rumanian Galata Com- 


~/)) bad purchased Samarin died in 1884 it proved a herculean labour 
~ ‘heid, sent to the Porte by Baron Edmond, to get the title trans- 
yo! und repistered under the name of Michel Erlanger. Initially 
y )) lony, account of the journey suggests, he had assumed that with 
~ trees provided by various notables, European consuls and Loebel’s 
iu papers he might brush aside the tedious formalities. His stay 
y 7) se tuittnople proved to be virtually a degree course in reciprocal 
ee tnatton, Te took him from April to November, and shuttline 
© *) tre beeween the Sheikh ul Islam and the Estates Office before 
‘ile deeds were finally granted and the authorities in Beirut and 
HY) irdered to register the new deed. What it cost Scheid in money 
» itl ay time naturally remains undisclosed. There were many such 
ns, not least in 1893 when, in his turn, Erlanger died, and there 
Hort cut through the diplomatic labyrinths to secure even the 
elementary legal transaction. If the Porte in its wisdom turned a 
mt eye to the legal entry of Jewish immigrants it also made sure 
te tn Palestine, they were subject to periodic reminders that 


whalned there on suflerance and at a price. 
‘ Tt ; ine 4 . Gyira : ; Q ‘ 
Pwith an increasingly resistant Ortoman povernment tt was 
bei) it . r rei wi ae f, 
meee PE Ay crcl ly iperesstve tactics, such as an attempt to force 


a | 
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fein Gallicized bureaucracy into the colonies to ride roughshod 
»-er the needs and wishes of the cultivators themselves. On the con- 
tary, l4dmond wanted there to be an intimate link between the nursery 
J aprarian skills and aptitudes, the Mikve Israel school, and the 

‘ues in which the practical knowledge acquired there could be 


open the door for immigration through European pressure, would 
almost certainly prove counter-productive. Edmond himself was very 
sensitive to the imputation that the public association of his name ani| 
dynasty with the Jewish settlements would bear out all the Turl 

most fearful apprehensions regarding what, in any case, they alreac|) 


Pee “a: Hiilied. That is why he relied so heavily on the counsel of Samuel 
felt was a thinly veiled essay in Levantine imperialism. At a local lev«| AV * ? Piitkesre?s di mek or, and hoped th ae the first five years 
‘ ° ones e e . ' ’ ’ 3 bap) 
he mers whi of suspicion however scone, could rei) Wai would sersin the overall majordomo of he seteent. 

een ; a »» only when Hirsch himself found it impossible to run Mikve as 
when the building of the wine cellars at Rishon Le Zion was inte: helen i BE et He. rncuatethe sdene bt Poua akc inohas Muelle 
rupted by heavy rains, the cement was stored in the unfinished buildiny: BA ics as fat eee Fela uaa EAN TA hall ete uitita oe an 

. . . ye ( : a 
to prevent it from being spoiled. Before long the story had spread '"' Baldsced the Ea laa eae arisen Gn a Rierchae 

«: ' | : tebe } 
J aN ae “aE ie ine eck a SEnE OG ‘“ pecan nat Hl ayents, agronomists and the like — with officials 7 sz#u at each of 
soldiers came to search the colony from top to bottom before bein . 54 
; eS iihjor centres. 
ai a cea on a aba seed ene 2) dae far as | | ven then the early establishment bore the imprint of the Mikve 
: : BT Ben Sch nit aan 
Turks were concerned and so at odds with their received assumpt iv’ . mea nol. the fins keen tial mirecteynie owns athe 
. | * partuce of Dugourd, was Hirsch’s nominee and had been deputy of 
about the Jews that they naturally tended to suppose that the far’ BEE cn the climate proved too much for his health he was 
habit ee em ned et ie 2 genteel BP its "9 ) el to Rosh Pinna and was succeeded by Joshua Ossovietzki who, 
© ; Nap r { Sore 2 
farm hands produced the rumour that a fort with sixty French sold’ ala, | , — ? empire al co 4, [Rea a neon ok 90 
had been set up east of Jaffa. The use of fire torches to create irrigatn ' oo + y le oe) ee x 
ieee eRe Arter e dears lanch ie J Po) first to Paris with the A/zance and then to Mikve. Hence the two 
canals at Rosh Pinna immediately drew from the local authorities ' Biers cersial wy 
. ; a versial and ill-fated administrators of the Pekidut, far 
iif tit Ub cova tee ea ar aw marten id nosteret | Pom bens a with Py nnguage oceania. ie Ruropean 
= SK, | iis, were in fact more or less from an identical social group as 
TES oe eee Sal ate oe Beets baad BP ae nae ‘ : ee placed under their authority. That, indeed, was just the problem. 
Haifa sie called on at gasnlar intervals to eiteiee- Hots at Rishi | Rene 822 hRyssians s71g7e have bean, thougibymoteans 
5 ; ; asia y ‘ver Wi | J 
Ekron or Zikhron they came to look on the settlements as hothc«| | ae a oe Swiee ’ prepared a er _ ew 
aha 0) ediver like Dugourd or technician-engineers like Lippmann an 
disorder and tumult, crammed with Slav aliens who, notwithstanci BAA the vepresentatives of Baron Edmond, they chafed at being 
. . . 1 ' : S >) bap) 
ess alee Oe Rashigieo:? ie saa cae Te | yeil into obeying figures little more qualified, as they saw it, than 
S storg bt i e 5 u ) Selves to indulge in the swagger of power. Not surprisingly the 
Pree 4: + : ee Hoe) a) Kosh Pinna and Rishon were among the most bitter of all and 
The legal and political position of the Jewish colonies in Otton ) 1 in the forced departure of both officials, very much under a 
Palestine was delicate. If that uncertainty dictated prudence 47 BEE eter. carme-to the colonies. ina Astin technical capacity 
ees wc equally ae oe pels ce ae | Shieh more tn the mould of the French service colonial and imbued 
impart ay ‘ oars as aH ae ce na Sa ‘oe ae | Wh thete shave of /a mission ctvilisatrice. Their education and training, 
ae ee gen Pa ee nuthelie yest ees sf Py their social oie aby was fairly uniform. The sublimely 
» t ae ae 7 yi Hf Lustparten, Dugourd’s first deputy and the viticulturalist 
Habaron reflected the dogmatism of his own temperament, but i "I Rime isakh ile rig aiviet lace . RR eg hea ah ie 
sprang from the belief that since very few of the scttlérs knew mim BaP orticulture. ‘The omnicomperent Daniel Bril added to that 


about agriculture, let alone condittons prevailing in Palestine, | 
essential that they be made to accept the advice of those who ete 
Wortlel be less than Parte te imply that he was iurlerestecl in HHportin 


Be) phaliheaton studies at the apricultaral school at Montpellier and 
ehiated wendemy of sericulture at Paclua, Similarly the hydraulic 
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engineers and mechanics responsible for drilling and pumping, as 
well as the technical side of the vinification process, were, like Adolphe 
Starkmeth, often ex-pupils of the Ecole des Ponts e¢ Chaussées of one of 
the major French engineering institutes. Many of the viticulturalists 
as might be expected had had practical experience at Pauillac, some at 
the oénological shrine of Lafite. | 

Nearly all were personally approved by Baron Edmond, ao wi 

himself passionately involved in the most minute details of all th 
cultures he endeavoured to introduce into Palestine. He was obsessed 
with technical perfection. Before geraninm rosa of jasmine could be 
introduced commercially in Palestine for the manufacture of perfume 
essence, he made sure one of the agriculturalists had studied method: 
of cultivation and production at Grasse; likewise sericulture in i. 
Lyonnais was compared with sericulture in Lombardy for quality ai 
efficiency. Even with all this technical competence, however, . 
could go seriously awry. A certain M. Lyon who, on the face 2 it 
had the makings of a capable director at Rishon, was reported, after 4 
shott stay, to be calling colonists’ villas after theit wives een 
planning palm-lined boulevards, a huge bazaar in the middle of tl 
colony complete with exotic menagerie. By the end of September 1885 
Edmond had concluded that the pawure homme was suffering from what 
he called a grave case of ‘spontaneous insanity” and had him peor eh 
back, not in very good condition, for intensive care in Paris.' 

Far more typical was Gerard Ermens who was sent out to Pales| 7 
in 1888 and appointed as ‘Inspector General of the agricult ir 
service — the technical counterpart to Scheid’s more purely admin 
strative function. Ermens was the sort of man who personified Bar 
Edmond’s determination to transform the oriental wilderness throu | 
a liberal transfusion of European science and colonial organizin 
ability. His credentials for the job were exemplary. He mecynad be i 
pupil at Versailles and like Dugourd had worked for the Municipali! | 
of Paris, but he had also worked with General Faidherbe in the Seti 
before being transferred to Cairo to help create the Botanical Ga! 4 
for the city eatlier in the 1880s. He was a horticultural empire-bul , 
par excellence with particular views on which viticultural grafts ruipelit 
have the best chance of succeeding in the Levant. His enthusiasm !\ 
the hardier vines — Braquet, Alicante and Malbec — was unhapp! ly ov 
ruled by Baron Edmond’s decision to aim for the production of it Ii 
rather than ordinaire Palestinian vintage. The phylloxera scourge whi 
rendered all these speculations academic, along with the usual problen 
of terrain, climate and fever, sharply disabusedl Hirmens of any bu 
optimism about hits work. Yet, ina quiet way, he too shared somethin 
of the Baron’s elysian vision of a verdant Judea’? 
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Not all this green-fingered brigade lived up to expectations. Edmond 
‘ullered largely from his own over-literal suppositions that the cultures 
“hich thrived in the Midi or owtre-mer in Algeria and Tunisia would do 
sell transplanted to the far more diverse micro-geographies which 
mace up Palestine. Sericulture and the raising of perfume flowers ran 
lit serious difficulties early on and the endeavour to cultivate the 
‘ine in Upper Galilee was doomed from the start.°§ But given this 
Mouph and ready, trial and error approach, the difficulty of striking a 
lsilitice between a proximation to the traditional Palestinian cultures — 
‘lives, vines, figs, almonds, citrus and the like — and the innovation of 
‘ev crops and techniques of cultivation, it seems likely, as the Baron 
‘yiied much later on in his life, that without the guidance of those 
"he clid service as engineers and quasi-agronomists the errors would 
Nive been of still greater magnitude.®® If the ‘difficulties’ facing the 
‘Nonics did sometimes ‘seem insurmountable’, the functional need for 
‘inwledgeable personnel to supervise projects involving heavy outlay 
“| ted capital — afforestation, drainage, well-boring, steam-pumping, 
© creation of vinification plant and properly-cooled storage — was 
vuely indisputable. 

i lis cloes little to rescue from disrepute those officials employed by 
) iMivon purely as the agents of his authority; men who literally had 
* tipht to lay down the law to the settlers and dictate to them the 


iin on which they would continue to be supported. In the invidious 
Pinion of having to act as colonial district commissioners or sub- 
Piecis of a distant metropolitan ruler, they were the primary 
Hfeeit tor the colonists’ hostility at the time and have remained under 
©) Juetorical cloud ever since. Few have seemed to combine all the 
Viyel evils of the zvtefle more self-evidently than the figure around 


un their administration principally revolved during its first two 
yes: Islie Scheid. Even those biographers of Baron Edmond who 
)) 1 taken some pains to appreciate the inherent problems of ordering 
Sisittily an establishment as the settlements of the First Aliya have 
Nel lithe pood to say about Scheid. That he took care to feather his 
fH nett while in the Baron’s employment seems certain but there was 
Mink exceptional about that in Turkish Palestine. It is also true that 
‘il alienated many people by his inordinate conceit and over- 
Vue 4ell-importance. On returning from Constantinople with the 
ile deed for Samarin/Zikhron, he wrote ‘naturally I was received 
Pod) virtually carried in triumph and showered with congratul- 
wil Compliments’.8° "The three volumes of his rather ornately 
Heh memoirs May amount to an apologia pro vita sua and certainly 
Hy Suh unplicit selhadmiration, but for all that they are a valuable 
Pe tor the history of the early Yards and the social topography of 
rr aio if 
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Palestine at the end of the last century. Scheid’s efforts to cover his 
own more doubtful tracks and to record Baron Edmond’s undying 
esteem are so transparent that, if anything, they tend to undermine 
rather than strengthen his credibility.®! But the mentality they reveal is 
that of an unabashed proconsul of a ruling power. Without a trace of 
irony he gives an account of his /#t de justice which goes far towards 
vindicating some of the more ungracious accusations levelled against 
his paternalism. 


From time to time [at Zikhron Ya’aqov] there were discussions and 
arguments among them [the settlers] during the day, and in the 
evening, after dinner, seated on my bed, I dispensed justice. I am 
pleased to be able to state that no one could ever say I judged badly. 
It is true that if I was very severe with misdemeanours which had 
been committed, then I was also excessively just. For my part the 
colonists had to be, and in reality were, all my children and I treate: 
them like a father who loves his family. It made me sick at heart 
when I was obliged to punish one of them. 


Notwithstanding this ludicrous degree of condescension Scheid 
was, without any doubt, an exceptionally able man. On plucking him, 
somewhat peremptorily, from his post as General Secretary of the 
Comité de Bienfaisance de Paris where, no doubt, he had become ac 
customed to disbursing charity and improvement to the Ostjuden, 
Baron Edmond had described him as ‘wm homme énergique et sachant 
organiser’ .®8 ‘That, as Edmond was to discover, was to understate ii: 
vatied talents and in a sense to mischaracterize them. Far from being 
run of the mill bureaucrat, wedded to routine and formal rigmarol 
Scheid was, like his patron, something of a buccaneer: adventurous, 
occasionally slapdash, ferociously hard-working and rather lordly in lw" 
manner. Although the Baron had engaged him en mission temporaire \v 
investigate the condition of the ‘colonies of the north’ — that is, 


Samarin/Zikhron and Rosh Pinna — and although he was periodically: 


prostrated by recurrent spasms of malaria (first contracted in 1884 ail 
about which he left a hair-raising account) Scheid became a more «1 
less permanent fixture in Palestine as the Baron’s principal representativ: 
until the direct administration was wound up in 1900.4 

That his duties as factotum, land agent, inspector-extraordina’ 
and plenipotentiary for the Baron at the Porte and a thousand and on 
other tasks with which he was saddled, were so impreciscly defines! 
suited Elie Scheid. He enjoyed nothing so much as room to extemport" 


—a liberty he rarely allowed those in his charge — and while studiously. 


careful not to overstep the mark where Lidmond, himself was concerned 
Wal prepared to take the inttmative ane the responsibility for setion 
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without referring back endlessly to Paris for prior approval. Given the 
lyzhly personal nature of relations obtaining between the Rothschild 
tlicials on the one hand and the Turkish local authorities and Arab 
liotables on the other, this kind of unorthodox approach was necessary 
i] opportunities were to be seized as they arose. Hence Scheid in effect 
pive himself carte blanche in haggling with the Kaimakam of Tiberias 
it the a of Beirut over the annual tithe and land tax assessments; 
i close quickly with a landowner for a plot abutting on to a Jewish 
colony; or for an arrangement with a sheikh to hire his fel/ahin during 
ilie harvest. He rapidly became adroit at the classic oriental manoeuvre, 
fusing point blank to pay any land taxes for Zikhron until it had been 
“iinted building permission and its title deed acknowledged at Haifa 
‘nu the grounds that non-ownership entailed fiscal non-liability. 
| ie wise through personal approaches to the local militia and sheikhs 
ie timely presentation of tokens of esteem and the assurance that new 
Sniployment (not to mention the inflation of land values) would benefit 
‘ Wider section of the population than the Jews alone, some of the 
‘yliliis of the Arab chiefs at the intrusion of the colonies were, at least 
“ynporarily, soothed. 
litted out in tropical gear, astride his horse, albeit nervously (e xe 
Pv «lire que je suis un cavalier consommeé’) a gargoulette canteen slung on 
“he side, an ancient shotgun to impress mountain jackals and Bedouin 
4 the other, Circassian guardsmen fore and aft, the unprepossessing 
"yine of the ex-Secretary-General of the Paris Welfare Committee had 
‘+i transformed into Scheid Pasha, explorer, trouble-shooter and 
fish colonial major domo. It was a role he played to the hilt, but 
Ye ll of tt romantic fancy. Like Edmond, Scheid liked to think of 
hotell as above all things a practical man, but he knew how to keep up 
WPearances. His household in the 1890s, at Sachem near Djellin, 
~nydlete with Arab cook anda troupe of performing Bedu acrobats on 
“th wis maintained so as to provide visiting sheikhs and Turks with 
We hospitality to which they were certainly accustomed. But for the 
mr clecnde Scheid, like the other officials, and contrary to most 
eesneal versions, lived quite simply. When not encamped en route 
edd (wo rooms of the administration quarters — for it is certainly 
ys hoe the officials always thought that corporately they should have 


PN parate building — as bedroom, office, kitchen and dining-room. 
Ye cayvelin the gerdiner and Ben Schimol in the earliest days at Rishon, 

TI Was not infrequently reduced to cooking for himself, and far 
Pathe selindulpent patrician of his caricature he set himself firmly 
WP any wade luxuries. Issuing aukaseat Zikhron in his customarily 
Pe insnner he told the colonists that: 
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Slavery is abolished. I cannot then tolerate it amongst us and from 
this day onwards there will be no more domestic servants. The one 
is worth just as much as the other and I will henceforth treat the old 
servant and the colonist in the same fashion always provided of 
course that they work conscientiously.® 


Similarly he upbraided the women of the same colony some years 
later for adopting cotffeur and couture unbecoming to the wives of 
peasant-cultivators, faithfully echoing the strictures of Baron Edmond 
on such sumptuary extravagance. On his visit to Rosh Pinna in Decem 

ber 1884 Scheid was approached by a certain Lubowski, attired in silk 
gown and slippers, the owner of some 2000 dunams near the Jordan 
who sought his advice on how best to colonize it. Needless to say 
he received short shrift from the inspector. ‘First of all,’ Scheid told 
him smartly, ‘the colonists are not in the habit of walking about in 
their dressing-gowns, and if you wish to become one you must dress 
like the peasants and work with your hands.’ Undeterred by the rebuke 
Lubowski replied that he would indeed reform his habits, send for his 
two sons from America ‘et nous nous débrouwillerons ensemble’. Scheid was 
unconvinced: “Your sons are not agricultural workers... and you will 
come to nothing. You can hardly practise 4 grande culture since thie 
Bedouin will harvest in your place...’ A more practical way of pro 
ceeding, Scheid told him, would be to let all the land to the Arabs on 11 
share-croppert basis, taking the usual 20% off the top as rent, and use t!x 
sutplus revenue for keeping an olive plantation which would then 
enhance the value of the whole property many times over.®* Lubowsl': 
thanked him, did very little at all, and he and his family ended 1.) 
apparently as day workers at Yesud-Ha Ma’ala. 

Scheid’s advice to Lubowski was characteristically unclouded ly 
sentiment. Unlike Edmond he had little thought of the sacred duty «1 
‘redeeming the Land’, nor were his sights at all fixed on the realizatinn 
of the new Zion. When Samarin looked as though it might have t 
revert to the Ottoman authorities in 1884 he attempted to present son 
dispassionate counsel to the Baron. The property, he said, had com! 
some 42,000 francs. With all its marsh and more particularly the hillsich 
rock it was, before expensive clearance, worth at the most 5000. Why 
persist then? Better by far for Edmond to cut his losses and use {Ii 
money to buy a more obviously suitable site. The Baron, howeve:, 
had been sufficiently touched by Veneziani’s reports of ‘walluy 
corpses’ to persevere at Samarin. Scheid has often been taken to tral 
for lacking a comparable sympathy with either the material plight or the 
national aspirations of his co-relipioaists. He, on his part, though 
Edmond unduly swayed by his heart rather than his head. But ince 
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“he may have been of any proto-Zionist instincts he was able to see 
ihe predicament of the would-be settlers in a clear, if brutal light. 
Ihose at Samarin he compared to ‘shipwrecks thrown on a desert 
"lind without means, resources or guidance. They found themselves 
i, be intruders, lost in the middle of a population who regarded them 
“i mntruders, and of whose customs and language they were ignorant.’ 
‘vival was the overriding objective. Once assured, he hoped their 
‘nisolidation would be a demonstration that the Jew could conquer, 
Muler than be subjugated by, his environment. ‘What pleasure,’ he 


Witstc: 


ii some anti-semitic tourists should take it into their heads to stop 
ofl at Zikhron [1n the 1890s]. They would be forced to confess that 
ihe Jews are indeed capable of occupations other than banking or 
rotimerce.§? 


li the long term, if all went well, the colonies might not just prove 
‘irnimelves adequately self-supporting but briskly remunerative. That 
‘)) tonte towards so desirable a destination would be long and hard 
‘fitch no doubt. ‘Rome, dit-on, na pas été construite en un jour. Zikhron 
Pe jor nen plas,’ 

Ilie fact that Scheid, like Edmond, was concerned lest the colonies 
Y) to un before they could walk does not mean that he placed 


MM petliments in the way of their growth, curbed their pioneering 
 akiasnis ot acted as a reactionary barrier against the expansion of 
‘) \uhw. Arguably indeed his very unromantic approach made at 
1 4 positive a contribution as that of the more idealistically 


ined lovers of Zion. But his first-hand experience at Samarin/ 
“hirou had taught him about the pathos separating wish-fulfilment 


Min reality. The six thousand or so dunams had been bought from a 
PY ol Mhila petty speculators, one a watchmaker, the other a ‘merchant 

‘tiie A brac?. Once released from their Turkish detention the sixty- 

Wiiicules had attempted to divide what was in large part uncultivable 
inte equal lots. Since a number of the subscribers to their fund in 
Peis hod defaulted on their obligations their nominal 2000 francs 
PAporited into the sand, leaving them with a few oxen and horses, 
7 in two Arab ploughs, a mule team and a few sacks of grain. A 
MMos tinel had the sense to return to Rumania as soon as their 
PA einent became apparent, but some hardier souls managed to 
TH few houses on the mud and stone foundations of Arab shelters. 
Pond hid seat some money to be disposed of by a certain Brasseur 
PP Wha to vemain in charge at Samarin, but neither money nor 
PPV or neemed to have lasted by the time Scheid reached the colony 


WS Ain of 1883. Uhe summer heat had been so intense that the 
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settlers had been unwilling or incapable of getting in the harvest, 
such as it was, and the Inspector had to cajole them back to work in 
the fields by beginning it himself. In that single year alone, moreover, 
the malaria was so punishing that, together with the scourges of cholera 
(which had reappeared at Cairo earlier in the year) and yellow fever, it 
disposed of twenty-nine of the hundred and eight souls at Samarin. 

Scheid was instrumental in procuring drugs and later persuaded 
Baron Edmond — not least from his own condition when he returned 
to Paris — that a residential physician and an adequate pharmacy were 
indispensable to each of the major colonies.68 For the time being, 
however, he evacuated the colony, lodged the settlers in Haifa to 
convalesce and brought Dugourd from Rishon to examine the agri 
cultural potential of the farm. When he returned from his tour of 
Rosh Pinna in the Upper Galilee “instead of the demi-cadavers I hai 
left on my departure, I found smiling faces and frames strong enough 
to do the work of Atlas’. Scheid then sorted those — all but a dozen 
who had signed Baron Edmond’s obligatory ‘submission’ from those 
who remained intransigent and took a group of the fittest back to the 
colony to prepare it for rehabitation. Simple, whitewashed two-room 
dwellings were to be built from the materials left behind by the ruined 
Arab houses, and a rudimentary barn-cum-stable for the draught 
animals. But as elsewhere the settlers, restored to health though they 
were, disdained the squalor of manual labour. It was only when 
Dugourd and Scheid themselves made a start on the work that they 
finally offered a somewhat grudging collaboration. Painstakingly, 
through the late autumn and winter, the basic essentials for the colony 
were obtained. A road from Haifa was opened; a relatively unpolluted 
water supply (for Scheid suffered the pangs of Tantalus at having 
nothing better to drink than a cloying doux de Chypre) and a communi 
canteen and kitchen. They lived for the most part on goats’ checse, 
olives and fish and sent to Haifa for meat for the Sabbath. 

What is clear from all accounts is that, far from distancing them 
selves from the sweat and labour needed to set Zikhron to rights, both 
Scheid and Dugourd shared fully in the rigours. In the only hous: 
standing when they arrived, that of the last tenant farmer, a gencril 
store was set up, and the other served as office, bedroom and liviny 
room for the two officials and a third, rather sinister figure callei| 
Morgenstern, whom the Kaimakam had insisted keep an eye on th 
colony. By 1885 the area of the settlement had expanded to sori 
23,000 dans, taking in Nezly to the south and what became the 
adjoining village of Meir Shefeya. Some seventy colonists were settled 
aur ZAikhron, all of them with a small allotment of mulberries, for 
the Baron’s serieultural hopes extended throuphout the COUNTY int 
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li1 the most part preoccupied with the vineyards (one entire planting 
hiving failed), almond and olive groves, and with oranges at Nezly; 
wel with tending the eucalyptuses lavishly planted between Zikhron 
iicl the coast. Even then, of course, there was much to do. Scheid 
iriccl to persuade Edmond to abandon attempts at cereal grande culture 
fuming since neither the soil nor the Samarian climate was very 
‘utible for a decent yield, and to concentrate instead on the traditional 
le yvintine arboricultures and on vines. But for the moment the Baron 
“i reluctant to rule out any single type of agriculture. Both at least 
Wieed that they could only proceed ‘par des tatons et par des essais 
adil as 6° 
ty the time Edmond paid his first visit to the colonies in 1887 to 
m"pect the progress that had been made in the first five years of his 
Mhone, it was still unclear whether the infant settlements would 
vessarily grow from strength to strength until they reached full 
nority. But they did seem to have come through the most dangerous 
MYtiod Of their early life. That they had needed — and would continue 
Heed for years to come — the most careful nursing seems to the most 
‘sal historian an elementary truism. But, as often happens in such 
“Wiittons, those who supplied that intensive care received from their 
Sines little recognition for their pains and all the blame for any 
viigr imperfections. 


i ie 
The Experiment 1887-1899 


The fitful start made by the Palestinian colonies during the first five 
years of the Rothschild subsidy bruised the optimism of their benefactas 
without ever making him sceptical as to their eventual success. For all 
the unaccountable truculence of the settlers towards his administrator» 
Edmond never seemed to doubt that, given capable management ancl 1 
will to work, his investment would be handsomely repaid by thei 
long-term independence. Equally he had few illusions that e# route tw 
this destination the going would be hard. The difficulty in gauginy 
how seriously the reality of the settlements he visited in the spring «| 
1887 failed to measure up to his expectations, stems from the fact thi 
the latter were constantly being modified in response to political ar 
economic circumstances. At the outset, his overriding aim had sinj)ly 
been to forestall the Lovers of Zion farms from prematurely coming tu 
erief for want of reserves of capital. At the same time his presentimeni' 
about the prospects in store for east European Jewry led him to sec tli 
development of the colonies as the provision of an asylum for the 
persecuted should his worst forebodings be realized. In this spiili 
Frlanger was bidden to write to Samuel Hirsch in 1882 that: 


M. de Rothschild wishes at any price to prevent them [the scttlei 
at Rishon Le Zion] from returning to Russia; he absolutely clesir 
that they establish themselves whatever the cost . .:. Since sill 
semitism will not decrease he believes it necessary to think of (le 
future and charges me particularly to impress on you the importa 
he attaches to the foundation of a pied 4 terre in Palestine.} 


Whatever the urgency of the situation in the aftermath of tli 
pogroms it was misleading for Erlanger to suggest that assistine 
would always be unconditionally forthcoming, For inseparable (tain 
this elementary objective was Edmond’s concern to give the lie to ily 
anti-semitic cliché of the Jew as money-leech by demonstrating: bi 
ability, berated from legally enforeed or historteally conditoned 
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constraints, to gain an honest living from the land. That in turn de- 
manded more than that the Jew show himself capable of ploughing a 
straight furrow or nursing a sapling vine to maturity. “Ihe main 
thing’, Edmond wrote to Scheid in June 1891, ‘is to so organize affairs 
that we may have good and remunerative ctops. Once that is the case 
we shall see what else can be done.”? So the period following the con- 
solidation of the farmers on their dunams was to be a test of their 
capacity, individually or collectively, to become progressively self- 
supporting. If they were merely content to jog along on a subsistence 
economy derived from his own largesse, then the entire operation 
sould be little more than an exetcise in glorified rural charity. Plainly, 
the Baron did not mean to perpetuate the poles of philanthropy ancl 
mendicancy which, in common with other commentators on the 
condition of the Jews, he saw as a symptom of their malaise.® 
The problem in this second phase, however, was to supply con 
ditions which would optimally test economic potential without at the 
same time predetermining the result; which would, in other words, 
yield a conclusion that would not necessarily be gratifying so much as 
true. To say that this proved a tricky business would be an under 
statement. If, on social Darwinist grounds, the colonies were provided 
with finance but sparingly, the settlers might complain with some 
justification that their progress beyond the most rudimentary forms ©! 
indigenous agriculture had been deliberately impaired. In that case 
the likely upshot would be that the Baron had merely postponed by 3 
decade ot two their ultimate débécle. If, on the other hand, they wer 
virtually guaranteed against any serious failure then there would never 
be the incentive nor, for that matter, the opportunity, to discovet 
whether they could generate an income sufficient for the colony '» 
stand on its own feet. Just where pump priming ended and feather 
bedding began was notoriously difficult to pinpoint. So the judgemem| 
as to where and when assistance was to be given tended to be eitlhic 
very nice or very arbitrary. Contrary to vulgar notions circulating a! 
that time among the Lovers of Zion, as later among the political 
Zionists, Edmond himself generally found it easier to turn the tap on 
than to stanch the flow. The very fecundity of his vision of a blossom) 
Palestine meant that plausible projects could always be found — a ne 
winepress, a glassworks, an access road, a fruit orchard — to wari 
the often prodigal outlay of sums earmarked as fixed capital. It can 
hardly be emphasized too strongly that the Baron was indifferent to 
what the yield on his investment might be in the conven tional seni 
But at the same time as he accepted the necd for long-term defiet 
financing to give the colonies a working start, he was prone to the odd 
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inisgiving that the men on the spot, settlers and officials alike, were not 
straining every muscle to advance the date at which the level of subsid 
ny ght tecede, the obligations of the colonies be decently amortized j 
their future independence secured. : ire 
liven had the administration of the settlements gone more smoothl 
It is highly unlikely that Edmond would have been content for | : 
with direction by remote control. With so much time and tse 
livished on these dificult charges it was natural that he should enc 
| c he for himself cwhy they yielded such bitter fruit. But his trip to 
Hestine in the spring of 1887 was not purely a tour of inspection. His 
Ppetite for history and archaeology, further whetted by his waste 
va oS for the Jewish past, brought him as a traveller to take in tie 
"6 ‘i mere Land mapped out by the Palestine Exploration 
y. Combining the roles of patron and tourist presented him with 
«me difficulty. For while, in his capacity as benefactor Edmond was 
Tey concerned to make the most of his personal authority with the 
rettlers and impress on them that what was done by the officials in his 
une was indeed carried out on his express instructions, he was at the 
une time concerned to veil his identity from the Turks fast who was 
lytincl the mask of the ‘well-known benefactor’ was of course an 
jon secret in Lovers of Zion circles at Odessa and in the West. It is 
‘eo highly unlikely that the Ottoman government itself ae not 
ape ised, of the information. Nevertheless, Edmond continued to Se 
ae precautions to protect his anonymity. When, in 1884 Me 
vitor of the Hebrew monthly Hamagid, Aaron David Gordon, 


‘| noached the Baron on behalf of the Odessa Committee he received 
. minty reply from Kahn and Erlanger lest, even inadvertently, he 
) lose Rothschild’s name in the periodical. “The Baton wishes,’ they 


ere, a ieiie should be no public recognition for that would 
iid. to harm the great work to which we are all committed with 
Mi aeole heart.’* All cables and mail liable to be intercepted were 
ell oe ae = Stee undecipherable) inversion REB, 
a. y anagram of those letters. In his drawn-out dealings 
he 2 oH nH over the purchase of the title deeds to Samarin 
| : ae to negotiate strictly on behalf of Erlanger rather 
‘lven this almost obsessive preoccupation with secrecy it is not 
VP tietogy that the journey of 1887 was not at all intended a are 
oyrewe around the domain. Hdmond’s yacht moored at Port Said 
Hplere with kosher kitchen for Baronne Adelaide who accompani d 
) though on future occasions when he had emerged from and ah 
Vi whl anchor off ‘Tantura Bay south of Haifa. They issel ted 
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Jaffa at the end of April, trying, not altogether successfully, to elude the 
attention of the Turkish local authorities who seemed flattered rather 
than embarrassed by the visit. Keeping up the incognito they travelled 
to Jerusalem in a closed carriage despite the stifling heat of the ate 
spring sirocco, their retinue of servants following at a discreet aac. 
Anonymous visits were made to the Church of the Holy Sepulc re sO 
as to avoid transgressing the prohibitions on Jews entering the 
Christian Holy Places, then still rigidly enforced by their miscellaneous 
guardians. | | | 
However guarded in his privacy it was obvious that physical contact 
with what he evidently considered the ancestral homeland had made a 
powerful impression on Edmond. He and the Baronne made ene 
expected pilgrimages to the (spurious) Rachel’s Tomb outside the 
walls; visited the most learned rabbis of the community and prayed 
at the western Wailing Wall of Herod’s massive temple, then as now 
the habitual haunt of the pious, the mendicant and the Talmud student 
swathed in black robes and hatted in a fur shireimt. Taking up a 
suggestion of a Jerusalem notable the Baton declared himself enough S 
a Rothschild to try to buy the wall for his co-religionists. An arrange 
ment in conformity with Ottoman law, by which the would-be pur 
chaser would buy an equivalent property and then exchange it with 
the incumbent, was agreed at a price of some 700,000 francs. Rathe: 
improbably the Mutessarif gave his assent but the whole projec! 
foundered on Jewish rather than Islamic objections. For the Hlatam 
(Chief Rabbi) of the 5 efardt community, possibly suspecting : 5 
Ashkenazi plot to appropriate the site, insisted that he had providential 
intimation that its purchase would herald a comprehensive massaci« 
of the Jews by the Muslims.’ | 
Thwarted in this extraordinary plan Edmond nonetheless dete 
mined to unearth as much as he could of the Jewish history buricd a! 
the Temple wall and beneath Mount Zion and supported a number «1 
subsequent archaeological expeditions with this in mind. After the 
First World War there was a somewhat unseemly tug of war between 
the Baron and the Mandate authorities in Jerusalem when the Depar' 
ment of Antiquities had the temerity to deny him proprictorial ripht 
over a site near Mount Zion acquired from the Turkish governor cu! | 
in 1914.8 But this first visit was not without constructive resull 
Appalled at the squalor in which most of the Jewish community 
subsisted, Edmond saw to it that a second hospital, the Bikkur Hols 
was erected in the following year, dispensing frec treatment and cleu 
to those suffering from the diseases endemic to the country wrach TV, 
yellow fever and the like. An attempt was also to be made ko IM pran 
the primitive standards of diet and hypiene which Edmond bee eal 
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made the people especially vulnerable to those sicknesses and exacer- 
lated their effects. 

Buying up parcels of old Jerusalem was, however, simplicity itself 
compated to the work of resolving the differences between the ad- 
ininistration and the colonists at Rishon Le Zion. ‘The dispute between 
Joshua Ossovietzki and the settlers had degenerated into open war 
towards the end of 1886 and had so scandalized the Lovers of Zion that 
they had sent their Vice-President, the German banker Sigmund 
Siemel, to Judea early the following year in what proved to be an 
ibortive attempt at arbitration. By the time Edmond arrived unheralded 
in the country, matters had come to a head with Ossovietzki barred 
liom the colony and threatened with his life should he attempt to 
lorce an entry. Most first-hand accounts testify to the administrator’s 
virtucs as well as his vices. He was kind and generous in his personal 
relations. If he was officious in public, playing the role of manorial 
iilf? with a heavy hand, and if he indulged somewhat extravagant 
liunners — a phaeton and four and specially reserved synagogue pews 
ior example — his relatively undisturbed years in Rosh Pinna in the 
iNgos suggest that he was perfectly capable of administering a region. 
Welore the generation of Kalvarisky and Hankin, few were Osso- 
rietzkv’s equal in smelling out opportunities for a land purchase or a 
/overmment concession; few as adroit in their relations with local 
\inb notables and Turkish Kaimakams. His touch with fellow-Jews, 
liwever, was less sure, and at Rishon Le Zion he virtually invited 
itister on himself. Though the contemporary in years of most of the 
Polonists and certainly no more experienced than most of them in 
‘yioultural matters, Ossovietzki, originally a stop-gap appointment, 
‘ceeded in persuading the Baron to let him have sole responsibility 
' 4) the aclministrative side of the colony. More than once Edmond saw 
Hi to complain to Hirsch at what he took to be the lax direction at 
Hishon.” But in his eagerness to succeed Ossovietzki was rather over- 
MPorous in his enforcement of the regulations. Like Oschri before him 
4 Mosh Pinna, and the equally abominated Alphonse Bloch after him, 
hy Seemed to revert, when under stress, to his vocation of a school- 
HWister, ‘he colonists were not to be permitted to have guests for more 
Hi twenty-four hours and then only with the permission of the 
elitiisteation, nor could they hire any casual labour without author- 
yetlon, Any violation of those and other rules was to be punished by 
PMiiitl of fines varying from the petty to the cxorbitant. As in all such 
PAiilled societies there was a lot of sense to its regulations. Rishon, 


Nhe Sikhron and Petah Tikva, was plagued by a ‘floating population’ 
Poutiicders, some seeking work but many more sponging off the 
bie, and the achmtnistration saw no reason to subsiclize them at 
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their own expense. But that in no way reconciled the colonists to 
what they felt to be an unpardonable infringement of their personal 
freedom. 

Worst of all, Ossovietzki set himself up as a caretaker of their 
conscience and their political beliefs. Organizations had to receive 
licence from Paris before being allowed, and in the very tentative 
effort to establish an Agadat Hapoelm (a workers’ union), Ossovietzki 
thought he discerned the germs of a seditious socialism which had 
to be nipped in the bud. It was as a result of his endeavours to evict 
the man he held responsible for these subversive gatherings — Halperin 
of Bialystok who had come to Rishon on the recommendation of 
Mohilewer — that the conflict had become critical. Halperin had 
refused to leave the colony and in an effort to persuade him to depart 
voluntarily Ossovietzki had the doors and windows removed from his 
house. This had only succeeded in incensing the majority of the 
colony further against the administrator and violent threats and abuse 
had been showered on him in public. Eventually he had become so 
frightened that he called on the Turkish militia in Jaffa for his own 
protection and to remove the recalcitrant Halperin. Once he had left 
Rishon, however, the way back was barred to him, so that pending the 
arrival of Baron Edmond the bailiff turned fugitive was obliged to 
put up at Mikve with Samuel Hirsch. 

In the dead of night on 9 May 1887, the Baron, Hirsch and Osso 
vietzki slipped back into the colony. The following morning before 
they had time to recover their composure, Edmond, not without a show 
of courage, harangued the rebels at a public assembly. Skilfully com 
bining exhortation with chastisement he endeavoured to bring them tu 
a reckoning for what they had done and to remind them of the purpose 
for which they had come to Palestine. “I have tried to prove,’ he saic, 
‘that the children of Israel are capable of being good colonists and 
working the land, but all that you have proved instead is that you cai 
create rebellion and be sowers of discord.’!° But for all his evident fury 
at the course events had taken in Rishon Edmond was sufficiently 
controlled to bring about a conclusive pacification. Ossovietzki wis 
duly removed — first to Petah Tikva and then to Rosh Pinna — thu’ 
drawing the sting from the conflict. In return those who remained 
and three of the oldest families preferred to leave —- were obliged ti 
sion an agreement of submission even more draconian in its albsolut 
subjugation of their liberty. With that gazd pro quo honour, so to spel 
was satisfied. But Edmond, in a fit of vindictive pique untypical of I 
temper, turned on the unfortunate Feinberg, whom he blamed for 
leading him astray in 1882 and for having abetted Malperin ia ti 
tusuborcdination., Fetnberp, he demanded, should sell his land to tlns 
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and quit the colony forthwith. According to one account! the farmer 
is said to have made the spirited riposte: “Baron, all your millions 
would not suffice for it.’ “Then,’ said Edmond, ‘as far as I am concerned 
you ate dead.’ Feinberg followed up this acidulous exchange with a 
letter in which he explained that, as commanded, he had duly appeared 
before the pearly gates only to be refused admission on the grounds 
that he was still alive. How could that possibly be, he persisted, since 
no less a man than Baron de Rothschild had told him he was dead? 
Even he, came the response, has not yet been invested with power to 
decide between life and death. As Feinberg doubtless calculated, he 
succeeded in touching Edmond’s soft spot for homespun morality, if 
anything made more vulnerable rather than less by the well-turned 
impertinence. The ultimatum was retracted. Feinberg remained at 
Rishon, but not for very long. The tutelary regime was possibly even 
more severe and pettifogging than before and he found his own 
position among those who had been more completely domesticated 
increasingly uncomfortable. In the end he sold up of his own accord 
and acquired a small property near Lydda instead. His departure meant 
(hat of the three principal founders — himself, Belkind and Levontin - 
lone remained at Rishon Le Zion, a sad epilogue to what had been 
hepun with such bracing hope. 

l'dmond’s tour of inspection was not all disenchantment. Contrary 
I) expectations, and for all the strain evident between administration 
incl settlers, he found the progress at Ekron sufficiently encouraging to 
iward it another 25,000 francs for land purchases, houses and plant- 
ations. Visiting the refounded Petah Tikva he decided to respond 
positively to the request of the Lovers of Zion that he take the colony 
ander his wing. At Zikhron, where the material progress seemed to 
live been most conspicuous — Edmond being especially taken with the 
public garden laid out by Dugourd, complete with water fountain - a 
fast was laid on for the Arab fe/lahbim and sheikhs without whose 
lilour the transformation might have been altogether more modest. 
Mii as he anticipated it was the Upper Galilean settlements which 
pave him most satisfaction. The more benign climate of the hills 
Weted to have filtered into the relations between colonists and the 
Wiiinistration. Compared to the imbroglios of the south all was 
Pyeetness and light at Rosh Pinna. If the work of clearing the land of 
pel and rubble, and planting out the terraces with vines and fruit 
eee wis relentlessly hard, the rewards, Edmond thought, would be 
Srespondingly worthwhile. Each settler was accordingly given 300 
Mm 06 francs to enlarge his holding tf it were too small to support his 
Milly of to improve it otherwise. Cautious though he was about 
MYVihiap 26 prandiose as a stratepy of land acquisition, the 1887 trip 
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did persuade the Baron that in the future it might be Bee. 
concentrate acquisitions on the Samarian plain and in northern Galuee 
between the Sea and Lake Huleh (the Sea of Merom).* Although 1n 
the years ahead Ossovietzki, and after him Kalvarisky, were taken uo 
task for exceeding their brief as land agents their purchases were almost 
never repudiated. | 

Novia that Edmond saw during his trip petsuaded him that the 
tutelary system of administration was retarding rather than advancing 
the time when the colonies might be independent. Where there were 
problems he attributed them to slackness rather than inflexibility ae 
urged stricter vigilance over the social conduct of the settlers. os 
presence in Palestine brought about a temporaty pacification rat es 
than a cessation of combat. Early in 1888 Zikhron Ya’aqov was brought 
to much the same pass as Rishon a year before. As in the : 
colony the dispute arose from petty vendettas and personal 1 ide 
which sought expression in a general demonstration of Bee venct 
against the Baron’s officials. The leading protagonist among pees 
whom Scheid rather flatteringly stigmatized as revolutionaries was 
one Dr Goldberg, originally of Kovno in Lithuania, who had been 
sent to Zikhron from Germany with glowing testimonials. To apprect 
ate the influence which such a figure might have exercised in a claustro 
phobic community like Zikhron Ya’aqov — already an overgrown le 
but not nearly a small town — it is important to bear in mind that, 4 i Kt 
lives hung on doses of quinine, the man who could bring re ae ‘ 
pain and restore those on the edge of the grave to full health tende : : 
inspire almost disproportionate respect. Certainly he was not ante 
with the same mixture of fear and contempt as the farm managers ais 
administrators. 

Many of the doctors and pharmacists fully merited such me 
Their labours were appallingly arduous and poorly remunerated, : 1 
the specific insistence of the Baron they were to provide free eae? 
and drugs not only for the colonists and workers but for the : 7 
communities in the vicinity of the farms. As a result they were at th 
beck and call of their patients no matter whether the ailment - 
majot or minor — though often enough, it is true, what could ae i. f 
sweating fever could end with a malarial corpse. Some, I ES : r 
legendary Jacob Adler of Haifa, known to the Arab fellaiin . asl 
Joseph, sacrificed their own health to their work and died in ete aH 
others like Dr Masié of Rishon and later Hillel Yafle at Zikhron 
performed Promethean labours against malaria and yellow fever and, tt) 


he si ies swarm iny! 

treating the dreadful trachoma brought by the sand and flies swarm) 
over the eyes of infants. , ~ | : 
lr Goldberg, It seers, Was less herotc, More witch than docta 
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Professing a conspicuous orthodoxy, he took it on himself to minister 
to the souls as well as the bodies of the settlers. Letters were written to 
Paris complaining of the profanities permitted or even encouraged by 
the administrator Wormser. The costume of the colonists’ wives was 
improper; their naked tresses of hair on show to all and sundry an 
offence against public decency. Zikhron, he complained, was becoming 
infamous as a sink of impiety. In what became a sustained attack on 
Wormsetr’s authority, Goldberg was supported by other disaffected 
clements within the colony. Oschri, the ex-administrator who had 
himself been on the receiving end of similar agitation at Rosh Pinna 
in 1885, had apparently nursed a grudge against Scheid and Wormser 

for, as he believed, engineering his demotion to the humbler post of 
‘rench teacher. There were those among the growers dissatisfied 

with a paternalist regime which chopped and changed its viticultural 

policy at their expense. One such colonist, Abramowitz, was, like 

Halperin of Rishon, interested in advancing the collective claims of the 

lurmers to manage their own growing programme. 

When the crisis arose it had, as at Rishon a strong element of farce. 
(ioldberg took advantage of Wormser’s illness to commandeer the 
pulpit for a trenchant sermon against the iniquities of the admini- 
niration and urged the colonists to pay no more attention to the 
uistructions of the manager. Alerted to this sedition the indisposed 
Wormser staggered to the synagogue where he confronted the rebel- 
iloetor with the consequences of his calumny. Instead of pressing home 
ihe attack Goldberg was then himself stricken with a crise de nerfs and 
lwut a hasty retreat to his quarters, pronouncing himself too ill to 
continue performing his duties. Wormser thereupon summoned the 
Kishon physician, d’Arbela, who duly certified his colleague as a 
Malingerer. Stung by that insult Goldberg, a little later, refused to 
ticat a child at Rishon during the doctor’s absence, claiming it had been 
potsoned by d’Arbela.3% 

\ll these bizarre goings-on were reported to the rue Lafitte where 
fat unnaturally they met with a certain incredulity. The Baronne 
received Goldberg’s version of the child-poisoning together with a 
petition for the discharge of Wormser. Scheid, rather to Erlanger’s 
iinitiay, for it was a house rule never to air domestic grievances and 
«andals in public, published a letter in HaMe/i#z to the effect that the 
palling events at Rishon had undermined his faith in the usefulness 
| colonization. After taking some pains to ascertain the facts of the 
fatter Hdmond finally ordered the eviction of the renegade doctor 
Md his accomplices. But as Scheid who, on returning to Palestine, 
Wael prone cireetly to Zikhron to try to separate the warring factions, 
Mitly remarked ‘that was easily commanded’. On approaching the 

Po Malilioe(, 
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heavily guarded house of Goldberg he was physically molested by 
angry crowds, not least by a group of alarming women, whom he 
described as ‘harpies, Furies, Megaeras’. What might happen to him 
were he to attempt to remove Goldberg needed no further elabor- 
ation. Similar intimidation took place in the synagogue where Goldberg 
continued to officiate. With a shrewd display of Ottoman cunning the 
Inspector insisted on his dismissal as physician but offered him the 
post of religious minister instead at an appropriately lower stipend! 
The issue was finally resolved when Scheid brought the Muatessarif 
of Acre, Ibrahim Pasha, back to the colony. The Governor demanded 
to know why Goldberg was still residing at Zikhron whereupon he 
received the not altogether tactful reply that he was waiting for Baron 
Edmond to compensate him for having been sent all unknowing into 
‘a land of savages’. Not pleased with being likened to a primitive 
Ibrahim Pasha then informed him that he was merely a ‘servant’ of the 
Baron’s; that it was not his place to question such decisions, still less to 
make demands, and that if he were not to leave the colony at once he 
would have some assistance from members of the Acre garrison. 
Accompanying him in the exodus (which took Goldberg to America 
in the end) were Oschri, Abramovitz and the principal termagant 
who had so ruffled the Inspector’s equanimity. Their places were 
filled by pupils of Mikve Israel and sons of settlers from other colonics 
who, it was hoped, would prove less contumacious. But the damage 
done by this unedifying domestic dog-fight was two-sided. Enervated 
by his rough handling at Zikhron Ya’aqov, Wormser decided that he 
had had his fall of the outposts of Judaism in the Promised Land and 
returned to a quiet life in France.!° 
At first glance the religious element in the Zikhron ‘revolt’ seems 
purely incidental to the underlying antagonism between settlers ani 
administration. With good reason Scheid contemptuously dismisscc| 
the sanctimonious antics of Goldberg and Oschri as self-serviniy: 
hypocrisy. But if it was humbug it was well-calculated humbuyp 
Through the medium of an appeal to a higher religious code than tl 
colony regulations the dissidents were able not only to mobiliz 
grievances that were patently secular in origin but to legitimate them 
for the rank and file of their supporters. One of the cardinal erro: 
made by Edmond at this time was to require unquestioning obedlicn« 
to his officials without at the same time impressing on the colonis 
that the sacrifice of their short-term independence was in the lonp 
term interest of the coming renovatio [udaeornm. Discretion demanded 4 


tight lip on such matters even though, when put to serious test as tu 
Rishon Le Zion tn Mary (HRT, Edmond was prepared to cle Far mere 
cXaligd motives than the cropping of rye or the planting: of cucalypeu 


a 
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trees. Such mystical dabblitigs, however distasteful to his sharply 
honed sense of the immediate and the practical, were a necessary part 
of the enterprise. Before labour Zionism!* had supplied a specifically 
socialist and secular ethos for the ‘redemption of the Land’, the motives 
which impelled Russian Jews — most of them bourgeois rather than 
workers — to opt for Palestine rather than America or western Europe 
as a refuge, were deeply coloured by a spiritual and even a messianic 
content. It was to be predicted that expectations borne aloft on the 
romantic outpourings of Gordon or Lilienblum should have fallen 
precipitously to earth when faced with the bleak reality of subsistence 
ona shoestring. It was equally likely that those disorientated by this 
trauma should have externalized their frustrations by rounding on the 
bogey figures so readily supplied by the administration. In contrast 
i» those depicted as offcious minions, Edmond himself continued to 
(yvure as a Just Tsar, the remote embodiment of a providential wisdom. 
|lcnce the repeated petitions and letters to the rue Laffitte, the appeals 
lor intercession addressed to Zadoc Kahn, Erlanger or even Baronne 
\lelaide, and the refusal to credit that the acts committed in Edmond’s 
nme faithfully reflected his intentions — all of which only added to his 
exasperation. 

‘Fhe regime of the Pe&dut Habaron acted as a barrier between the 
benefactor and the beneficiaries, simultaneously prolonging the fiction 
of his disinterested arbitration while it contributed to the infamous 
1¢putation of his employees. In the acerbic dispute over the sabbatical 
your (shemita) of 1888-9 any such residual illusions were finally disposed 
ol tnitially Edmond was taken aback by the intensity of emotion 
j}encrated by the issue. He was among the first to acknowledge that in 
ihe last resort the work of colonization was meant as the foundation 
(1 2 Jewish (and by this he meant Judaistic) revival. His insistence 
iat cach colony have its synagogue, its resident rabbi, ritual slaugh- 
micr, ritual baths, Hebrew teacher ~ the complete paraphernalia of tra- 
ditional orthodoxy in fact — testified to his faithfulness to the 
Mliyious definition of Jewish identity.1”? He could, indeed, conceive of 
u's other. His presence on the Day of Atonement in 1888 in the 

hAkenazi synagogue at Odessa, the headquarters of the Lovers of Zion, 
**med a further eloquent confirmation of that resolve. But until the 
We hare hecame critical it had not really occurred to him that the primacy 
it on thocloxy would be so axiomatic as to entail sabotaging the settlers’ 
Hater survival. Edmond was flabbergasted at the presumption and 


Nireté of those, by no means all, colonists who, living on the margins 
W Subsistence, and patently unable to avoid destitution without his 
Pelp, dechuwed their intention, not only of abstaining themselves from 
A iprentiural labour but of leaving the soil on their land fallow for 
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the year. This was not just a matter of forbearing from sowing and 
harvesting cereal crops, but of neglecting forage, leaving vines un- 
tended, trees unpruned — in short wilfully courting their own economic 
disaster. Indeed some of the most militant sabbatarians went even 
further. Those at Mazkeret Batya, for example, made it clear that in 
addition to being indulged in their year of repose they saw it incumbent 
on the Baron to make good the deficiency in their income by a subsidy 
equivalent to a year’s normal revenue.1® 

For both parties to the dispute, it was a matter of fundamentals 
which could not be diplomatically circumvented. For those who saw 
themselves as upholding the writ of the Torah above that of Roths- 
child, the observance of the first shemifa was not something to be 
ashamed of but to celebrate openly as the vindication of the elementary 
principles of their migration to Palestine. Significantly this was a view 
shared by the Bz/# students of G’dera.+® If they were not to be permitted 
to adhere to their Judaism in freedom what was the purpose of their 
being in Palestine at all? But for those who objected to what they took 
to be Karaite literalness, the folly of the shemita went beyond utilitarian 
considerations of providing for their own livelihood. The supposition 
that in lieu of working the land a charitable pension would be forth- 
coming made a mockery of any pretence at aiming towards economic 
independence. It would vindicate the most sceptical verdicts — that of 
Rauf Pasha for example — on the ingrained aversion of the Jews to the 
life of the peasant. So, if for the dévots work without Judaism was to 
build not Jerusalem but Babylon, for their opponents Judaism without 
labour was little more than a new chalukka; a premature admission of 
failure. 

The shemiza controversy was not a simple antithesis of secular against 
religious needs. Edmond was convinced, and so assured by Zadoc 
Kahn, that fidelity to the Torah never demanded that the rudiments of 
life be put in jeopardy. The story of the great teacher Hillel violating 
the Sabbath by lighting a fire to save a man from freezing to death was 
known to every child who had hada religious upbringing. Of course the 
Palestinian militants argued that, since the Baron had the means to 
support them, it could in no way be asserted that they were in such 
extremity as to forgo the sabbatical year. That in turn begged the 
thorny issue of the terms on which such assistance would continue 
to be provided as a matter of course. In any case there was a way 
around the difficulty, sanctioned by the Talmud and a considerable 
portion of Rabbinical opinion. In the same way tn which, prior to 
Passover, an observant Jew made out a deed of ‘sale’ to a Gentile 


neighbour for all the “unclean” poods = crockery, plassware and the 


like in his house, on the understanding that they would be reclaimed 
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after the feast had terminated, so the Jewish colonies could be ‘sold’ to 
non-Jewish parties for the duration of the year. Once they ‘belonged?’ 
to Gentiles there was no prohibition on their being normally worked 
for the sabbatical provision applied to the land, not to its cultivators. 
This was the official line adopted by Edmond and fot which he sou ht 
to mobilize maximum support, not only in Palestine but among Be 
Lovers of Zion and the religious authorities of the Diaspora. In 
particular he turned to Rabbi Yitzhak Elhanan who probably eon: 
manded most sway among the Ashkenazi communities of the East 
Elhanan showed himself exceedingly reluctant to be embroiled in 
what had become a violently abrasive trial of strength; all the more so 
pethaps since the Ashkenazi rabbis of Jerusalem had declared them- 
selves in favour of the absolute shemita and Elhanan tisked losing his 
standing were he to take an Opposite view. Nevertheless, after some 
prolonged communing with his conscience and the Torah he pro- 
hounced himself at one with those who, subject to the teligious ‘sale 
SAW No objection to work. Rather more surprisingly the Sefard rabbis 
and Chief Rabbis of Jerusalem took the same view, but since very few 
of their denomination were to be found in the colonies their decides 
had. little practical impact. On the farms themselves the work pro- 
yramme was in total disarray, with some settlers continuing as usual 
others relying exclusively on Atab labour, others again having nothing 
to do with their livestock or fields. Rishon Le Zion, Zikhron Ya’a oa 
Kosh Pinna and Mishmar Hayarden, also in Upper Galilee es all 
ulected, but the eye of the storm was at Mazkeret Batya. There the 
Rabbi, Mordecai Gimpel, was one of the most militant of the sab- 
batarians, Apart from the pupils of Mikve Israel who had been sub- 
jequently introduced, most of the colony was unanimous in followin 
his lead. The one settler who continued to farm his holdine a ets 
Kubinstein, was subjected to intimidation, vandalism estiddien and 
tctinal manhandling by the Polish majority. The administrator Alphonse 
nae ch, like so many others who had found themselves ia a similar 
yu odicament, an ex-schoolmaster from the A//ance institution at 
Fonstantinople, who had prided himself on tunning an orderly house 
wit faced with a full-scale upheaval and at a critica] stage was obli ed 
wot only to summon the Turkish gendarmerie from Jaffa but to ead 
ihe (hree most intransigent and menacing of the settlers locked up in 
He Jaffa gaol. Necdless to say the hue and cty put about not bal in 
Vilestine but in the Diaspora at this act of ‘tyranny’ was deste 


Nhe settlers of Mazkeret Batya had already traded on popular sympathy 
i Polind and Russia by appealing for funds to tide them over the 
wbbatieal year during: which they were threatened with starvation by 


the heretioal bailifs of the Baron. Elie S¢ het, cast as the villain of the 
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piece, did not fail to observe that this appeal was only launched once 
the harvest, threshing and sale of the year’s crop had been completed, 
so that far from being in imminent danger of perishing, the settlers of 
Mazkeret Batya were actually in funds for at least half the year to 
come. ”? 

Despite the support of leaders like Pinsker and Gordon, opinion 
among Lovers of Zion circles, at least in the East, was scathingly 
critical of Edmond and his officials. He was pilloried as an irreligious 
ogre forcing his colonists to desecrate the Torah, and like some 
latter-day Antiochus Epiphanes locking them up and maltreating them 
if they refused. Amidst all this clamour and calumny Edmond himself 
retreated into the embattled view that all who were not publicly and 
explicitly for him were against him. Just as he had accused Feinberg 
of bad faith in leading him to believe that the colonists of Rishon 
would acquiesce in his authority, so he now turned on the other 
protagonist of 1882, Rabbi Samuel Mohilewer, for having, as he 
thought, deliberately led him astray in the matter of the Polish Jews of 
Ekron. He addressed a letter, written in Hebrew characters, part- 
Yiddish, part-German, part-Hebrew, not directly to Mohilewer whom 
he regarded as having forfeited the right to direct communication, but 
to Zadoc Kahn, to pass on as he saw fit. ‘The letter has since become well 
known as a classic emotional outburst on the part of the Baron, but it 
should surely be read in the context of the turbulence of 1888-9 rather 
than as a considered recapitulation of his experience. Notwithstanding 
the sharpness of its sentiments (after all, Mazkeret Batya was brought 
to book, work went on) Mohilewer ~ who in fact was hard at work 
seeking acceptance for Edmond’s policy, but had adopted the im- 
peccably Rothschildian tactic of discreet silence rather than public 
afirmation — was eventually acquitted of disloyalty and restored to 
favour. But at the time Edmond’s biting letter gave vent to all his 
chagtin at the outcome of the Ekron ‘experiment’. 

‘Rabbi Samuel’, he wrote, had deceived him from the outset. 
Instead of 10 men, 200 souls had been shipped to Palestine, but instead 
of demurring he had bought 2000 dunams for them. When that land 
was deemed insufficient he had found them 2000 more. Fout-room 
houses had been built, and when the colonists complained they wete tou 
small, their barns had been converted into extra rooms at his expense 
He had concurred in all this, yet how had he been repaid? ‘Not a word 
of recognition or of satisfaction. Not one of them, after five years, hati 
come to tell me that he can earn his own living.’ Instead he has been 
the butt of rank ingratitude and the most iniquitous defamation. It has 
been bruited about that he even prevented a settler from say inf 
Kaddish (the memorial prayer) because he refused to accept Rabbi 
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Elhanan’s opinion on the shemita. Rabbi S 

: amuel had not even dei 
to teply to his letter asking him for support. Now his on nc 
longer worth anything to me and I will not consider his requests’. In a 


final fit of 
een anger Baron Edmond added a passage that has become well 


Herr Oberrabbiner [Kahn], do you know what I think? T wil] tell 
you the truth. These Ekron colonists want to take the land and the 
houses away from me and then to scoff at me. But this will never 
happen. Let Rabbi Samuel know that I will send the colonists of 
Ekron and all their families back to him and then we will see what 


he will do with them. And besi : 
ees gil Males nd besides travelling expenses I will not 


Of course Edmond had brandished such threats in the colonists’ 
faces before, but the recent experience of the Russian settlers at Kastinia 
a colony between Ashkelon and Gaza bought for a gtoup of twent 
live families in 1887, may well have persuaded Mohilewer that he oe 
in earnest. After a reasonably Promising start, the Kastinians re 
caught the “Ekron contagion’, refusing point blank to submit to th 
usual draconian regulations. On Scheid’s recommendation the if 
shipped off, lock stock and barrel, to Bessarabia whence the had. he 
and such funds as had been laid out for the acquisition of ai 
ref puded.* Whether as a result of this exemplary siesta thé 
Bauron’s crescendo of anger, or the imprisonment of Renae eins 
issatlants, the storm gradually abated. The colonists went back to th 
liclds, the ringleaders of the tevolt at Mazkeret Batya having b ‘ 
evicted, and the luckless administrator on whom most of the le ties 
Hind fallen, Alphonse Bloch, was quietly withdrawn. ‘eh iid 

Perhaps the most important vindication of the tough line taken b 
liltmond in 1888-9 was the absence of any repetition of similar dj i 
it biunces in subsequent sabbatical yeats. In 1895~6 Rabbi Sikanants 
“pinion was taken as the proper precedent without taising any con- 
toversy, and even at Mazkeret Batya crops were harvested and th 
lind ploughed. Indeed whatever second thoughts the Baron may h i 
rotced during the heat of battle, the 1890s witnessed a Hae a 
jnston of his colonies both in numbers and area, The ex alsio “of 
Jews {rom Moscow and the rash of random violence in 1893 ied him : 
spect, sooner or later, a major efflux of Russian Jews.23 The ; 
majority of emigrants of course were bound for America and Britain 
mul even the tiny fraction that the Lovers of Zion and the ntolifeliting 
MHlonizing societies in central and western Europe directed pigtee 
Milentine would be bound to increase the pressure on very limited land 
meources, Melmend’s policy was to prepare for the furure dive 
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accumulate a stock of territory without necessarily leasing it all out for 
immediate cultivation, a strategy which was to incur the misappre- 
hending criticism of land hoarding for many years to come. Priority 
was always given to acquiring land in the immediate vicinity of 
existing settlements, either to expand existing settlers’ holdings or to 
be able to diversify the colony’s produce. 

Meir Shefeya and Bat Shelomo to the north-east of Zikhron Ya’aqov, 
and the third of Nezly acquired by Baron Edmond (the rest remaining 
in the hands of the fel/ahim of the neighbouring village of Fureidis) 
existed in a satellite relationship with the mother settlement. Children — 
often married — of Zikhron colonists and workers who had proved 
their aptitude and industry were settled there to tend the plantations 
which complemented Zikhron’s vines. These were supplied with 
seedlings and saplings on a truly Rothschildian scale. At Nezly 10,000 
orange and 500 lemon trees formed the first major citrus nursery in the 
Jewish colonies. The problem of intensive irrigation for these and 
other plants was solved only in 1897 when a deep-bore well went down 
to some forty metres to find an adequate water supply. With the help 
of steam pumping and further subsidiary wells all three farms were 
reasonably catered for. But even before that the settlers at Bat Shelomo 
had managed to raise some 13,000 peach trees, as many again olives 
and 50,000 almond trees. At Um el Zout, the hill adjoining Meir 
Shefeya, 22,000 mulberry trees were planted along with 5000 figs anda 
large number of Smyrna vines for drying as sultanas.?* In the still 
marshy area between the hills and the sea the jardinier Bouskéla had 
planted an additional 40,000 eucalyptus trees providing the new farms 
with a decent cordon sanitaire. With diligent work the young settlers, 
evidently imbued with more of the required pioneering spirit than their 
elders at Zikhron, succeeded in transforming Meir Shefeya in parti- 
cular into what, with pardonable poetic licence, Scheid called ‘a new 
terrestrial paradise’. Needless to say he could not help making invidious 
comparisons with their backward neighbours at Fureidis. The colony 
was ‘like a painting painted by a very great artist’? compared with which 
the Arab village seemed to have been ‘sketched in mud by a child’.?® 

Edmond’s policy in northern Galilee was much the same, with 
Rosh Pinna acting as the nucleus from which a chain of settlements 
Mahanaim, Mishmar Hayarden and Yesud HaMa’ala were strung out 
north towards Lake Huleh. Of these three by far the most important 
though also the most fever-ridden, was the last. Through actinp 
quickly Ossovietzki succeeded in acquiring some additional thousands 


of dunams to the west near the Arab villages of Alma and Marutich 


providing: the colony with additional plantation atea and. releasing 
some of its low-lying soil for arable crops. Not all bis purehases were 


i 
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as successful, however. Metulla was some forty miles farther north 
virtually inaccessible except by a primitive track which wound tound 
the mouritain ravines of the high Lebanon. Except as a future strategic 
enclave it made little economic sense. It had, however, been de ‘he d 
to Edmond by Ossovietzki as the Shaneri La of Mount Bededee 
blessed with a temperate climate ideal for gtowing apples and pis 
devoid of sickness and swamp, with an indigenous Sefamlatiehs of 
Druses, admittedly very unwelcoming and ferocious but apparent] 
cager to sell up both houses and land and depart, and 13 sea) agit 
of prime land. Most of this, of course, was a fairy ale The alin al 
Not so much cool as bitterly cold; a third of the land was aan 
tock not even suitable for terraced crops; and on what was left it wa 
possible to grow only the conventional cereals and a little ita. 
Edmond sent sixty of the labourers who had best proved their worth 
to Metulla in 1898 and somehow they survived appalling privation 
pet least the recurrent attacks and harassments of the Dees These, 
at from being eager to migrate, proved indignant at what they 
considered to have been an underhand trick petpetrated by Ossovietzki 
to rob them of their land,26 a 
In full spate, however, Joshua Ossovietzki was an enticing salesman 
and he knew how best to play on Edmond’s roaming imagination. He 
egged on the Baron to consider setiously expanding eastwards Gian 
the Jordan to the Golan (Djolan) where, seemingly, the land was He 
and cheap — perhaps two francs a dunam; sold in large blocks b 
absentee Proprietors living in Beirut or Damascus and subject to thie 
less exacting scrutiny of the Vilayet rather than of the Mutessarif of 
Jerusalem. Apparently too, it was less encumbered with the elaborate 
customaty arrangements for farming in common which the Jewish 
settlers, accustomed to individual and indivisible holdings, had found 
so irksome in the west. Purchases in this area, however ie in Galile 
were complicated by the mushrooming of co-operative land societi af 
In Russia, Rumania, and even England and America, usuall “bh 
suf licient capital to acquire the dunams but nothing else; by arias ] 
speculative market conditions and not least by tribes oy! aeahisactetr 
‘gents more interested in making a fast fortune from the land arn 
than in helping to absorb Prospective colonists. On a number of 
necasions Scheid had been sent on a wild goose chase shabcaietin 
ites put up for sale to be half their specified size largely uncultivabl : 
addled with long-term sitting tenants or sometimes not existing at all 2 
lt was pattly with a view to bringing some order into this chaos 
3 


eelly in dealings with the Pasha vendors, that Edmond instructed 
sche s summer of | 

x ‘ in the summe ol 1891 — not an ideal season for the ttip as 
Held was quick to point Gul — t Cross the Jordan and reconpnoitre 
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the territory east of the Sea of Galilee, towards the river Yarmuk. 
With him went the jardinier at Rosh Pinna, Deshayes, a man made very 
much in the Dugourd mould, Meir Dizengoff, whose glassworks at 
Tantura was sited on Edmond’s land and subsidized by the Baron,”* 
Friedman, a colonist of Rosh Pinna whose principal assets were fluent 
Arabic, a knowledge of the terrain and a dab hand at making fresh 
lemon sherbet, ‘v7 vrai nectar dune fratcheur incomparable’ Scheid te- 
marked appreciatively, and not least, Ossovietzki himself. Somewhat 
wary of the agent’s propensity for colourful extravagance Edmond 


gave the party fairly tight terms of reference: 


It is of the utmost importance [he wrote to Scheid] to regulate this 
colonization and to entrench it within correct and viable limits. 
You must first examine the site well and in particular those areas 
where we would be established, the neighbourhood, Beduin, water, 
etc., and the operational base, that is to say the point of connection 
with Cisjordan [i.e. Palestine], the Bridge of Jacob. We must not 
act on that side in the same way as Judea, that is, with little, separated 
colonies, but on the contrary in large blocs so that we can feel safe 
in the event of a Beduin attack. It is also necessary to prevent 
Ossovietzki from getting carried away. He wants to lay his hands on 
everything, to buy everything, and believes that the more one has 
the better off one is. But each society must have just what it needs 
and no more — ten or twelve hectares [110-30 dunams\ per family at 


most.. .29 


In the event, of course, and rather more to Ossovietzki’s surprise than 
Scheid’s, the travellers discovered that, far from being thinly in- 
habited, the Yarmuk basin had prosperous villages growing bananas, 
oranges, sugar, cotton and corn and was not for sale. By contrast the 
torrid land farther south and east was semi-desert and uninhabitable. 
It was only later, in 1894 that Ossovietzki did manage to acquire an 
estate to the north, plumb in the Golan, for the Baron at a reasonable 


price. 

The first major bloc 
hands during 1892, however 
than as part of a direct put 


surrounding the Golan purc 
pitfalls which awaited the unwary customer for land at this time. 


Towards the end of 1891 a certain Ahmed Pasha made it known that 
some 120,000 dwmams of prime land in the triangle formed by the 
Yarmuk and the Allane rivers were up for sale at the bargain price o| 
around 1:5 Francs per dutam, provided that the sale was macle en blo 
Through the offices of Feinberg, no less, in Jafla, Charles Epstein, a 


k of Transjordanian land which fell into Edmond’s 
, came to him as collateral for a loan rather 
chase. Indeed the tortuous circumstances 


hase offer an illuminating insight into the 
A 


za 
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speculator thinly dressed up as philanthropist, made an offer for th 
whole estate. He in turn then offered it to a number of co-operati ; 
societies acting on the advice of the American and Russian “A in ‘ ; 
Rosenberg and Seidner. They consisted of a group in eee? . 
another in New York, a smaller group registered in London a ve, 
fourth, rather marginal society at Bialystok. Epstein himself ie : 
asking 50 centimes per dunam as his philanthropic commission — Ba 
further reserve of 20,000 dunams to dispose of as he wished. In t 4 
close quickly with the vendor it was necessary to make ) me “ia 
payment at short notice and as in all such co-operative ae ciel 
this was easier to pledge than actually produce. a 
The inevitable upshot was that representatives of the Russi 
societies approached Edmond through Erlanger for what Teed 
to a six-month loan, and provided that all the land could be dispo A 
of in advance, the Baron agreed to cover the whole cost of the Meer : 
In effect by doing so he replaced Epstein as the principal bu _ vis a rf 
Ahmed Pasha. The matter was even more complicated a: eh, Af 
avoid his name going on the registry, the deeds were made i ae 
name of the Alliance representative at Beirut, Emile Franck The id : 
was that, in due course, the Ekaterinoslav group should take 2 ae 
dunams, the Americans a further 25, the London society 10 and E a i 
his promised 20. Supposing, pessimistically, there should be Ae ma 
and not 120 — Epstein had intimated privately that on surve in - 
could well be 150,000 dunams — that still left 20,000 for the Bial at 
proup at the end. The Baron was going to content himself he 
exploratory holding of some 5000 dunams plus the village of Djellin. 
[he dénouement was predictable. Capital failed to mmerairg 2 d 
iron Edmond found he had become a Golan proprietor — but Lat f 
120 Of Even I00 but some 70,000 dunams of which to were rock ‘d 
mountain, 10 mediocre land and only 50,000 dunams of prime culti ‘bl 
luncl. Instead of merely acting as a holding agent, covering a he nl 
purchase for a third party, Edmond thus aaaane the are te "2 
substantial block of land in a remote and inaccessible corner age 
Yarmuk surrounded by not very friendly Bedouin cultivators F 
herdsmen. In the end the various societies did fork out their sh ve 
what was available but leaving the Baron with a large pare bel 
clucling the villages of Sachem (where Scheid set up house) and “ble 
itil the derelict remains of Coccab and Bettaka. Epstein’s dw : 
10,000 danams Rothschild judged to have disappeared with Wecnaet 2 
af the estate, though tt took many years of litigation before Ep fn 
mime round to that view. Some twenty families from eee 
heen prematurely sent across the Jordan to farm the land Asef et 
fetlous privation manaped to hang on with their descendants righe up 
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to the war of 1914. But the cost of satisfactorily developing most of the 
land was so prohibitive and Jewish migrants themselves so reluctant 
to venture so far from other colonies that in the end by far the greater 
part of the Hauran land was put out to Arab share-croppers, as doubt- 
less it had been under its previous owner. Thus it remained until its 
confiscation by the Syrian government in the 1940s.34 

There was an air of extraordinary unreality hovering over many of 
the exploits and ventures undertaken in the name of practical progress 
for the Jewish resettlement in the 1890s. Even in Galilee, where pipe- 
dreams tended to evaporate in the Tiberian haze, efforts to make Rosh 
Pinna and Yesud HaMa’ala centres of regional prosperity came woefully 
unstuck. When set in motion by Edmond himself they wanted nothing 
in the way of imagination or determined idealism — but some flexible 
contingency measures should his large and expensive projects come to 
grief — a prospect he very rarely liked to admit was possible. 

A characteristic instance was the development of a silk industry at 
Rosh Pinna. On the face of it this was an admirably conceived enterprise, 
intended by Edmond to be socially ameliorative as well as economically 
viable. On his visit to Safed in 1887 he had been struck by how many 
of the orthodox Jewish community of some ten thousand dwelt, like 
their Jerusalem counterparts, in insanitary indigence and ignorance. 
Many were reduced to begging in the streets, others as he saw it, to 
idling their lives away assuming that prayer and a little Talmud would 
earn them the charity doled out by their rabbis. Cleanliness, it was 
plain, was some way from godliness, for Scheid was horrified to witness 
Sefard: women, dressed in fine white muslin robes embroidered with 
flowers for the Sabbath, sitting down to the dinner table and cramming 
their mouths with fistfuls of food. Instruction for young boys was 
confined to what the religious schools could teach them and the 
upbringing of girls was even more limited. Faithful to Charles Netter’s 
improving utilitarianism, Edmond resolved that the most effective 
way of changing their condition would be to combine a modern 
education with some practical means by which the children could earn 
a livelihood for themselves. In that way a generation would grow up 

imbued with the work ethic, a proper and sober self-respect and the 
skills needed for their own betterment. With the colonies nearby they 
might even be exposed to the salutary effects of agricultural labour. In 
1888 he dispatched the teacher, Lazar Lévy from Paris, to open a 
school for boys and girls, albeit in different rooms, which was latet 
taken under the aegis of the A//ance. In 1890-1 a hundred hectares 

some thousand dmams, an enormous area — was planted at Yesud 

HaMa7ala with mulberry trees imported from France. At the same time 

afactory was builtat Rosh Pinna with large-scale facilities — by Palestin 
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ian standards at any rate — for spinning and weaving the raw silk. In 
this way the crops of Yesud HaMa’ala wete to be linked to the Htgian 
tesources of Safed through the industry of Rosh Pinna. The labour was 
to be Provided by Safed schoolchildren who were to receive an 
education as they worked —in effect a throwback to the early-nineteenth 
century ‘spinschools’ common. in England, France and the Thaw 
Countries. AAs usual in such ambitious projects Edmond laid on large 
dormitories and a communal tefectory for the children. Short of 
actually coercing them, however, there was no way of alent bite 
Operation a success. Of those who were brought over from Safed 
Just five of the original forty remained in the spinning sheds and 
twenty of the hundted in the weaving bays. The children did not much 
care for the discipline to which they were peremptorily subjected, and 
their parents regarded the work as manual and therefore demeanin 
and the education as blasphemous. Some remonstrated with ae, 
that they would rather remain hungry or send their daughters to it 
maids to colonists than degrade themselves as factory Foiled a2 j 
Thus the attempt to establish silk as an integral part of the Eailesn 
economy, akin to wine in Samaria, aborted eatly on. Baron Edmond 
had brought over a M. Rosen, who had been trained at L ons and 
Zlixich and who had supervised the Zikhron Ya’aqov i Mtcnite 
'o advise on the mulberries at Yesud HaMa’ala. He succeeded all too 
well. For a number of years the trees thrived, the worms grew fat re 
enotmous quantities of cocoons and thread piled up in the Rosh Pinna 
warehouses. Local Arab labour had to be employed to prevent the 
Klock from being written off altogether, but without any reservoir of 
skilled labour for weaving, the enterprise was doomed. Indeed th 
Whiole range of arboreal cultures introduced at Yesud Hala’ala tn 
playrued by the afflictions of Job. The jardinier Deshayes managed to 
rretre a magnificent nursery that was a model of its kind ee from 
‘lieve on the cultures stagnated in the Huleh miasma. The apricot 
orchards grown for what was meant to be a jam factory at Rosh Pinna 
vere attacked by a mysterious and exceedingly voracious worm: th 
tobacco leaf planted on the less marshy land was blighted by Acs a 
idl the citrus crops — primarily Seville oranges for Rosh Pinna eke 
Hiatlicle and odoriferous citrons — gavea very thin yield after a flourishi 
Hart. The horticulture — geraninn rosa; orange blossom; Grasse cts 


(lor attar), jasmine and mimosa — all grown for perfume distillin 
mave a reasonable yield but a less intense scent than their heen § 
equivalents. ‘The only crop that was an unqualified success in the 18 

H Yesud HaMaala was that of the Smyrna sultana vines. but win 
Vittnally prohibitive tari slapped on by the French government th 
Mit could noe compete in thae marker with Alperian ancl piskerans 
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produce. In the end they were replaced with Malaga grapes with the 
object of producing a sweet red wine for the oriental market but no 
sooner had that been accomplished than the phylloxera aphid wiped 
out almost the entire planting. 

This was a catalogue of misfortunes so unbroken as to seem like 
providential sabotage. But even had the crops themselves done better 
it is unlikely they would have enjoyed much commercial success. 
While Edmond lavished an enormous amount of time and attention 
on the technical and agronomic aspects of the plantations and made 
sure that their propagators all had diplomas from the Versailles or 
Montpellier schools of horticulture, he paid conspicuously little 
attention to the marketing of their crops. The Smyrna sultanas were a 
case in point. He sent two Spanish workers to instruct the colonists 
on their culture, drying and so on, ensuring that the product would 
be of the highest quality. Indeed the Baron was quality-obsessed, as in 
his collection of engravings so with his grapes or his citrus. But even 
with the perfect sultana, the problem remained of finding a market for 
what would be an expensive fruit. The French market was closed by 
tariffs, the Palestinian, if production was to go ahead on a commercial 
basis, would be too small, the Turkish-oriental market already 
crowded with indigenous produce, and the western European too 
cheap. 

Little of this concerned Edmond at this formative stage. He seemed 
more preoccupied with using the colonies, especially perhaps in the 
north, as a laboratory for testing certain botanical and sociological 
propetties in crops and settlers alike. The reflection that his favoured 
portfolio of cultures — vines, silk, fruit, tobacco, olives and scent 
virtually duplicated the rural economy of meridional France gave him 
no cause for anxiety. On the contrary, he believed that once properly 
established on scientific lines the Palestinian plantations, set as they 
were amidst a mainly backward and arrested indigenous agriculture, 
would sweep all before them. Naturally the dismal short-term market 
prospects open to most of those crops could not help alerting th« 
attention of Scheid and even the ever-sanguine Ossovietzki. What, 
they pondered, was to be done with vats of top-quality marmalade «ani! 
apricot coufiture? They made some effort to persuade Edmond of the 
wisdom of allotting more land for the cultivation of the stancari| 
Levantine crops — faltha cereals, wheat, maize, sesame, chickpen, 
legumes and rye. He continued to insist that 100 dunams per family wa 
ample to raise these staples and that no land that might be set asich 
for nurseries and plantations should be sacrificed to common prain o1 
vegetables. Here too he revealed an inconsistency. While he repeated! 
preached to the colonists the virtues of the strnple life style of thi 
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fellah, le was making it more, rather than less difficult for them to 
emulate this model. Equally, the claims of the remunerative subsistence 
he demanded from them were in direct conflict with the tendency to 
concentrate resources on fixed capital investment and long-term, often 
deficit, finance. Of course there would come a time when the farms in 
the region of the Sea of Galilee would make the best and simplest use 
of what nature and geography had abundantly provided. They would 
fish, raise livestock and poultry, produce fruit, vegetables and even 
dairy foods, farming a mixed culture based on the staple arables. But 
for the time being the supremacy of the plantations left them buried 
under mountains of rotting apricots, and mulberry leaves crawling 
with silkworm. 


The imperfect compatability between the long-term economic pro- 
pramme envisaged by Edmond, in which precedence was to be given 
ty high-quality cash crops, and the day to day needs of the settler- 
(xrmers, was thrown into bold relief by the troubled experience of 
Mctah Tikva. In the process of its metamorphosis during the 1890s 
from a mud-heap hamlet into a collection of thriving vineyards, 
wlmond orchards, citrus and olive groves, it exemplified the difficulty 
of simultaneously satisfying both the economic and the social desiderata 
ou which the Baron had originally laid so much stress. It was later a 
ntaridard feature of the Zionist critique of his colonies that where they 
were successful the independence of the small farmer had been under- 
nuned rather than shored up; and that the visible evidence of prosperity 

lhouses, gardens, schools and the like — was in fact a bewitching but 
inpcrous economic mirage, the victory of capital, rather than labour, 
over a backward environment. 

Whether that critique was at all justified depends largely on assump- 
tious made about available alternatives. When Edmond de Rothschild 
ie "ponded favourably to Samuel Hirsch’s urgent plea in 1887 that he 
lily, Petah Tikva out of its immediate difficulties the colony was, for 
i) kecond time in its short history, on the verge of complete collapse. 
hivquently incapable of meeting the punishing fiscal demands made by 
ihe ‘Vurkish government and in danger of the land escheating as forfeit, 
‘he principal proprietors — Stampfer, Pines, Guttmann and Salomon, all 
‘t Jerusalém — proceeded to squander what little resources were 
lable to the colony by building houses, and an impracticably deep 

All, seme miles to the north-east at Yehudie, where, it was supposed, 
AY Workers would be lodged while labouring at Petah Tikva. Since 


Hae wis virtually no money for the acquisitton of draught animals, 
Wed unplemenets ane the like, interest in operating the farms as paying 
PVaotitions wis feplipible. la any case, well over half those who had 
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bought eighty- or forty-duwam lots (or multiples of those) when the land 
had been put up for general sale, were absentee proprietors residing 
not only in Jerusalem but as far away as Bialystok, London or New 
York.33 One or two of the original owners, like a Herr Lachmann of 
Berlin, had a large enough holding to create a proper farm, and built 
a substantial house, barns, stables and the like at the centre of the 
colony, but for the most part the lots were far too small for grain 
cultivation and their nominal owners unwilling to supply the necessary 
means to establish orange groves or vineyards which might have 
made the most of limited areas. Their interest was confined to watching 
the land values appreciate and preventing its reversion to the govern- 
ment on grounds of wah/u/ — uncultivated occupancy. Hence they were 
prepared to let even smaller parcels and strips to a number of share- 
croppers who struggled against the odds to glean a livelihood from 
soil that was either too light and sandy or else too marshy and fever- 
ridden. Those who were not laid low by malaria or yellow fever were 
the victims of continuous harassment by local Arabs. One of the 
settlers, Hadad, was beaten within an inch of his life and left for dead; 
another, Diskin, who had come from Grodno to claim his land, was 
shot in the leg while he was working. As long as their general benefactor, 
the Persian Consul at Jaffa, Abraham Moyal, was alive, they could 
reckon on emergency transfusions of funds from foreign philanthropists 
like the Russian tea magnate Wissotzky, or English Lovers of Zion 
such as Samuel Montagu. With Moyal’s death and the regular departure 
of settlers, worn down by sickness and penury, Petah Tikva seemed 
to have come to the end of its rope. 

Edmond’s help to the stricken settlement in 1887 was prompt and 
generous. He paid off all its tax arrears and as good as promised to 
meet any future shortfall. As with Rishon Le Zion in 1882 he was 
privately determined not to let this pzed-d-terre go under, whatever the 
cost. Initially the usual team of schoolmaster-administrator, from 
Mikve Israel, and jardinier was sent to see what might be done to 
improve the material condition of the colony. But it was only with 
the arrival on the scene of Joshua Ossovietzki, beating a reluctant 
retreat from Rishon, that the impact of Rothschild assistance was 
really felt. Together with the jardinier Behor Alhadef, he saw to the 
installation of a mechanical steam-driven pump for the provision of a 
proper water supply, both for domestic and agrarian use, and had a 
curtain of eucalyptus trees planted in the marshiest area of the settle 
ment near the river Audja. A pharmacy was opened and run by an 


officer of health imported from Jaffa, a midwife installed, and visits 
from the Rishon physician organized at least once or twice a week. 
On Hdmond’s instructions a rabbi anda teacher of Hebrew, Arabte and 
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French was brought in, and communal bath houses for men and women 
wete constructed at short notice. Money was made available for other 
elementary amenities previously lacking — a decent road connection 
with Jaffa, a general store and the like. 

This was just as well, since as soon as it had become general knowl- 
edge that Baron de Rothschild had come to the rescue of the settlement 
the price of building land around Petah Tikva shot up. Starting at 
18 francs a durtane in 1887 speculators thought nothing a year or en 
later of asking 100 of even 300 francs the dunaw fs intended con- 
struction sites. Scheid records the effrontery of those who asked soo 
the dunam in 1893 when land in the colony was needed for an ie 
toad but recalls at the same time that, beforehand, comparable sites at 
Rishon were going for 1o00!85 As flocks of people, not only would-be 
farmers and farm labourers but tradesmen and artisans who found the 
rents in Jaffa too high, migrated to Petah Tikva in search of a small lot 
sullicient to put up a crude toughcast and lath house with a kitchen 
garden on the end, the colony became a speculator’s paradise. But 
ultimately more important than this pell-mell of jerry building was the 
security obtained by Edmond’s willingness to spend time and mone 
to establish with the government Land Office the precise dashes 
separating the colony from its Arab neighbours. As long as fa 
temained indeterminate it had proved well nigh impossible a obtain 
legal satisfaction for the tegular occurrence of tustling, grain pilferin 

and peremptory enclosure which had been the bane of those few 
farmers actually trying to eke out a living from the land. Once the 
boundary was mapped out Edmond ordered a deep trench to be cut 
pone 1ts perimeter and a eucalyptus hedge planted for further emphasis 
ier ° . . ; 
one ag here aia vine be learning, when Inconspicuousness was 4 
At the time Ossovietzki got a number of these public works under 
Way, before departing to Rosh Pinna in the autumn of 1888, he wa 
instructed by Baron Edmond to buy up as much of the absent 
holdings as he could. The ptices offered were a tempting indice inal, 
some 8 or 10 francs the duzam — but some at least of the larger m 
prictors preferred to hang on in the hope of further Ai nied tie Aahe 
colony developed. There were a few settlers of 100 dumams or a little 
more who remained independent and a larger number of smallhold 
with whom the administration did not want to be embarrassed. In ie 
end about 40% of the total land area of Petah Tikva, perha s Shine 
4900 dunams, came under Edmond’s control and was Hen ae orien d 
between the administration and 28 settlers regarded as having the Het 
prospects. The Baron took for his own Purposes some ae dinar, 
Of prood quality soil, primarily for the Nursery plantation, 1 es 
| iach aunts y D5 00Re'! 
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lighter sandy soil, 450 of wet semi-marsh and 200 of saline soil. we 
was by no means greedy, but Scheid had serious misgivings 4 rl 
whether it left the group of 28 with enough land of oa ai 
survive without perennial subsidy. Edmond was adamant t ie 
early period at least it was impetative for the administration iS es 
enough land on which to build up a good stock of olive trees, : 
citrus and the like. He undertook, without letting them ak : 
advance, to clear a further 1000 dumams of SO and plant ee w E 
once matured, would simply be handed over to the tae or a i; 
cation. If in the meantime they were to run short of pieakas a aoe 
he thought they might follow the example of eae ee atya e 
consider doing some of theit work in common. If, in the ae 
some went to the wall that was but part of the pattern of wee ye ou 
those who wetfe, in any case, not equipped to survive. In ext ah 
subsidies could be given, but only after each case had been propertly 
its merits.°° | ) 
be ech Ag benevolence of the intention it 1s quite i ita 
Edmond’s policy virtually precluded the Stes ae 10 i 
supported or otherwise, from earning a living from 4 ata ea 
arboreal cultures. In fact the average Size oR MO e. : 
from the period of absentee proprietorship. Of the 25 fe ne ia 
farmers in 1897 (excluding, that 1s, Lachmann and Stampter w = 
built up a large orange grove) only 6 had 100 dunams ot ack ae 
had 50 of less.3? During the 10 years after Ossovietzkl's a 
Petah Tikva was not so much one colony as three: the pared a 10 
farm, those of the 28 subsidized smallholders and those oa See 
big and small, who had been left to shift for themselves. si a 
istration land, with expertise and water lavished on it, cou ae elp 
but do well. Marshy ateas were drained and sandy soil fixed; a 
of the area’s future — albeit erratic — prosperity was leer when 
neatly 30,000 orange trees, interspersed with some hundreds o ee 
were planted over about 350 dunams. Along with them a a 
almonds, olives and the inevitable geranium rosa. A ss cs y o 4 y 
plant was tea, brought back to Petah Tikva by one of the co Sil 
horticulturalists, Chatel, who had been sent to India to pepo es t ; 
mysteries of the culture. The first seedlings perished apie a 
of humidity but by 1900 the nursery had around 6oo plants yielaing « 
roa ee 28 supported farmers, their very mixed fortunes ee out 
most of Schcid’s anxieties. Until the donation of ee i ra a 
exchange for the surrender of an equivalent amount of land fron 
themselves few of them were able to put thers hole 


iPr UCCONS ve, like the land 
footing. ‘Those who were sipnificantly successtul were, like the | 
»° “> at 


lings on a viable 
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surveyor Shlock, employed by the administration in some special 

capacity, or else had access to enough water to make a small orange 

grove pay. Shlock, who lodged Scheid on his inspections and the 

Baron’s officials before their watson d administration was erected, 

evidently lived in some style. At a time when the poorer settlers were 

becoming inured to a diet of grits, corn meal and olives he treated the 

Inspector and Ermens to what the former, generally appreciative of a 

good binge, described as a ‘feast of Lucullus’. The piece de résistance was a 

cockerel stuffed with chicken, stuffed with pigeon, spiced with cin- 

namon!3$ 

If there was a wide range of fortunes among those farmers enjoying 
the benefit of the Baron’s subsidy an even wider range separated 
those who did not. The effect of the colony’s division, and the mon- 

opolization of its best assets for his sector, was to make it virtually im- 

possible for all but the largest of the independent farmers to prosper. 

['ven those, like David Spiegel, who exemplified the kind of resource- 

ful bourgeois whom Edmond wished to attract to the land, were 
wllected for the worse. Spiegel had arrived in Palestine in 1887 with 
70,000 francs, crates of furniture and the family silver. Acquiring some 
1$0 dunams he had built two houses (most of the colonists had small 
iwellings of two or three rooms) and worked hard with his five sons 
to lyuild up his farm. But without technical experience in viticulture 
le found, too late, that he had planted 50,000 vines of a growth for 
which the Rothschild cellar had no use. On equally unsound advice 
ls clecided to construct his own press and cellar together with the 
cooling equipment necessary to slow the process of fermentation in a 
loft climate and virtually bankrupted himself in so doing. The com- 
lnnation of dogweed, phylloxera, late winters and thin grain harvests 
whittled down his resources until in 1897 he was obliged to go to the 

ulnunistration for a special loan of some 20,000 francs. Apart from 

puying off his debts this was to finance the grafting of new vines, the 

i@clemption of land sold off to meet arrears, and the establishment of a 

snall orange grove to diversify his farm’s produce. He was fortunate 
iie with five sons of working age and a useful estate he was con- 
udered a sound investment proposition in Paris. 

(“hers were subject to the iron law of the survival of the fittest. 
Shoule they be forced to vacate their allotments, then this, it was 
sbVious, would not be greeted by the administration with unqualified 
ieyiel., Isaac Chatel, for example, had come to Palestine in 1882 and 
hil beén one of the founders of the colony with some 10,000 francs and 
180 duiams. By 1897 he had been reduced to just 46 dunams, 20 for 
oiinpes aid 19 for vines. He had suflered for years from marsh fevers 
wb Dad bad to contrace out to bring in a volame of produce which 
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was far too small to justify the expenses of keeping up a plantation. 
Virtually everything he had was either sold or in pawn and it was with 
more desperation than hope that he must have asked the administration 
for funds to increase his holding to 50 damams.19 Of those whose stake 
had seemed to be too paltry for the administration to be bothered with, 
some had endured dreadful tribulation. The settler Kassowski, who 
had come to Petah Tikva in 1885 as a young man of eighteen, had 
buried first his wife and then two daughters, had had his cabin de- 
stroyed and his savings disappear, until he was left with only casual 
labour for the administration to keep himself alive. 

Little separated the two groups of farmers in terms of age, acreage, 
or the way in which their holdings were managed. The continuing 
poverty of the independent group was in reality a mirror image of 
what would have befallen their competitors had they not been under- 
pinned by the administration. While the latter hired Arab labour to 
bring in their harvest, the poorer cultivators hired themselves out to 
the administration for a few extra francs to keep the wolf from the 
door. Those who managed best were the families where labour, 
including that of the women, was pooled along with available house, 
space and food. The Vissoker family, where the father had originally 
been a tailor in Russia, had two sons, Israel and Koppel, respectively 
32 and 22, and 142 dunams divided between cereals and vines. In 
addition the younger son acted as smith to the rest of the colony so 
that, although the Vissokers were a household of twelve crowded into 
a single building, they made the best use of such strengths as they had. 
The same was true of the Smuleviches, also with two grown sons, a 
seven-room house and 137 dunams. One of the sons was employed by 
the administration’s nursery as a head planter and the other kept 
livestock. The only serious threat to their well-being was the dep- 
redations of their neighbour, Abu Rabba, and the occasional visitation 
of cattle blight. By contrast the Turkenich, with three brothers and 
107 dunams of poorer-quality soil, found it impossible to feed eight 
souls. For three years they were forced to live together under canvas, 
subsisting on the proceeds of slender harvests and one of the brothers’ 
earnings as shoemaker. After eight years all they had to show was a 
team of two horses, a cow and a small house, so overcrowded that its 
fetid living quarters had become a health hazard. Similar chronicles 
could be repeated for other colonists — the Georgian Hihinaschvili, 
trying to keep eight people from 50 damams, or the Gunzbourgs, living: 
five to a room at the marsh end of the colony by the river Audja.™ 

By 1897, when the sardinter Apfclbaum drew up an extensive report 
submitted both to Edmond and the trustees of Maurice de Flirsch’s 
Jewish Colonization Association (JCA) tt was apparent that neither 
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group of settlers bore much resemblance to the cadre of hardy self- 
reliant planters and reapers that Edmond had in mind, growing to 
prosperity alongside the administration. His supported group were 
only successful in that the produce of the vines they had been given was 
guaranteed a market at unrealistic prices. Their relationship with the 
administration was not so much symbiotic as parasitic. In unhappy 
contrast, those who had been forced to depend on their own means and 
wits had, for the most part, relapsed from an already tenuous existence 
as share-croppers into the menial labourers of the plantation. If they 
hung on grimly to their strips and parcels it was more as a token of 
their will to endure, unlike the 1878 generation, than in any ex- 
pectation of remunerative farming. Apfelbaum, the most recent in a 
succession of Rothschild jardiniers and himself the son of a Zikhron 
colonist, who had been trained in a horticultural college in Algeria, 
felt that matters could not simply be allowed to drift on in that fashion 
indefinitely. The unsupported settlers were not, he believed, so worth- 
less an element at Petah Tikva that they could be written off without a 
qualm. Together they accounted for well over 3000 duzams and more 
than half the farming population. Instead of letting them slowly but 
surely go to their ruin he sketched out a blueprint for the colony’s 
future, designed to make the most rational use of its aggregate re- 
“ources. In place of the prosperity of one sector being bought at the 
clear expense of the other he aimed to make the two more comple- 
mentary in function. His essential point was the futility of allowing 
(irmers with very limited holdings to try and make a living out of 
wveral different sources — a few vines here, the odd orange tree there — 

incl tnevitably failing in all. Better that they concentrate on the crop 

hese suited to their land and be fitted into an extensive regrouping of 
territory Which would produce as a result new and more viable units 

alired, if necessary, between adjacent groups. The 400 dunams growing 

rereals but parcelled up into uneconomic plots would be consolidated 

inl piven to the éwo settlers best equipped to succeed in that branch of 
cultivation. The administration should provide land and seedlings for 

ihe creation of an orange grove over some 170 duzams (on the cal- 
culition that a grove of 15 could, if well tended, support an average- 
‘ic famuly) and the odd vineyards similarly amalgamated. The newly 
Ptrblished would then be protected against the greater risks incurred 
hy 4 prower degree of monoculture through general diversification of 


‘rap within the colony as a whole. Those constituents considered 
li ipensirbl® for a farm — water, seed, draught animals, implements and 
You lovest labour = would be regulated as general amenities by the 
“orints) yout committee. A rotating work force of some thirty-two 
Wit? wore be teeruited so as to avoid the need for Arab labour, and 
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hired out as and when needed to any farmer. The labourers would be 
paid some seventy-odd francs a month (over double the present rate) 
which, it was hoped, would be enough of a supplement to enable 
them to pay for their share of the common amenities. 

What Apfelbaum was in effect asking was that the moshava — an 
ageregate of purely individual holdings — recognize the impossibility 
of sustaining itself on that basis without enormous cost in human and 
material resources, and become instead a prototype oshav — a farmers’ 
co-operative. He acknowledged that his plan would not be cheap to 
implement. Each settler would require a subsidy of some 6680 francs 
to install on a secure basis and with the necessary land clearances, 
crops and the like the whole scheme was costed at 121,565 francs. 
When set against the Petah Tikva synagogue for which Edmond had 
contributed 25,000 francs and which stood, resplendent with its red, 
white and black tiles, as an emblem of the colony’s veneer of success, 
Apfelbaum thought the sum not exorbitant.** 

Nothing was done until the JCA came to administer the colony on 
behalf of Baron Edmond in 1900. Even then only a watered-down 
version of Apfelbaum’s proposals was adopted, creating the orange 
grove (on a much smaller area than recommended) and the two large 
cereal farms, but steering clear of any large-scale redistribution of 
land. Essentially Petah Tikva remained a classic moshava with its farms 
allowed to succeed or go under as current economic circumstances 
decreed, except those cushioned by the Rothschild subsidy. What was 
important from Edmond’s view was not that this or that individual 
might survive but that the colony as a whole should have a strong 
economic base. To that end nothing was allowed to interfere with the 
success of the vineyards and plantations. As a result a three-tiercd 
society was perpetuated at Petah Tikva with the administration and 
its privileged dependents at the apex, the better-off independent farmers 
in the middle and at the base an undifferentiated mass of share-croppers, 
landless labourers and petty tenants clinging to their plots as best they 
could. It was predictable, that in the citrus boom which followed the 
First World War, Petah Tikva was the scene of the most speculative 
free-for-all for both land and water, and of the most abrasive con 
frontations between growers and workers. The eventual polarization 
of those groups, which was singled out by the leaders of organize:| 
labour as the classic instance of an intra~Jewish class war, had been 
virtually programmed into its foundations. Apfelbaum, more fromm 

empirical economic observation than any political presctence, hic 
attempted to deflect this course by trying to make it possible for th 
small farmer to make ends meet without sacrificitig all his mdependenes 
(oO the administration, 
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This is just what made his proposals so difficult to swallow in Paris. 
Scheid, as he confessed, was ‘no friend of work in common’. His over- 
riding concern at all times was “to diminish expenditure... [and] so to 
satisfy The Chief’.4* Although Edmond had encouraged him to 
consider a pooling of labour if not land, he was quite right to assume 
that he would not have been thanked for pumping quantities of capital 
into farms whose viability was no concern of the Baron’s and which 
had not as yet proved their capacity to earn their keep. Apfelbaum’s 
astute point was that their experience had actually proved that such 
keep could ever — or at least not in the foreseeable future — be earned 
without a substantial initial subsidy. The rider to his argument was 
that, far from proving the intrinsic superiority of the administration’s 
farm management, the expensively primed dependent units only 
underlined the intractability of the problems were their support ever 
to be withdrawn. Discriminating against those who, for whatever 
rcason, had not been accommodated within the settlement of 1887 to 
fi:vour those who had, was merely robbing Peter to pay Paul. Far 
from augmenting the overall viability of the colony, it was diminishing 
it by weakening the constituent parts. Unwittingly or not Apfelbaum 
was in the unenviable position of trying to bridge the transition between 
1 nineteenth- and a twentieth-century approach to the conquest of land. 
What had not been fully appreciated at the rue Lafhttte was that to set a 
family down on even the optimal 100 dwzams, with a team of oxen, a 
wickful of seed, an Arab plough and harrow, afew chickens and a mule, 
with the understanding that when, rather than if, the farmer got into 
iifliculties a further advance might be considered, was to ensure in 
ulyvance that the experiment of creating a community of self-sufficient 
‘Nnallholders would fail. The Jewish yeoman farmer was either an 
Mconomic chimera ~— or else a very expensive reality. 


here was then an element of disingenuous circularity about the efforts 
(1 implant Jewish agriculture in Palestine before 1900. The whole 
point of the trial period, according to Edmond himself, was to test 
ihe capacity of the colonies to produce sufficient ‘cultures rémunératrices’ 
ti he able to dispense with his subsidy in the not too distant future. On 
(ie other hand it was assumed that without the initial provision of 
vertain clementary resources — water, medicine, a eucalyptus screen, 
Mitirsery. plantations, roads, schools and, more controversially the 
ypulatory expertise of agronomists and officials — they would be 
Hhomed to founder. IF Rishon Le Zion, the axiom ran, began with an 
lea, that idea was made fact by an artesian well. As the colonies grew 
Wextentand numbers and their economic plans became more ambitious, 
mi the eapttal outlay needed to install and maintain those resources 
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Naturally at the same time the 


became correspondingly heavier. 
that fixed investment was morte 


concern for a measurable return on 
pressing. But not infrequently — as at Mazkeret Batya and Yesud 


HaMa’ala — it was the sectors benefiting least appreciably from the 
inflow of funds which were called on to provide evidence of their 
utility. Conversely, the cultures which tended to be capital ates. 
labour intensive wete not expected to show a favourable balance 
until some undefined point of maturity in the future. | “= 
A primary managerial problem was to identify the point i ia 
necessary investment became a perennial subsidy which, so far io 
assisting the productive efficiency of the farm acted as a disincentive to 
resourcefulness; in other words the point at which use became eon 
The relationship of input to output was further complicated ae e 
intrinsic importance of so many non-economic independent varia 2 
Edmond was not, after all, in the business of patronizing a compahy : 
Levantine white planters so much as founding a new, specifically 
Jewish society. Hence a number of economically gratuitous expenses ~ 
the wages of a Hebrew teacher ot the cost of constructing a eee oue — 
wete indispensable items on his cultural inventory. tl is a 
riding aim was to lay the foundations for a permanent settlement the 
ostensible commitment to profit and loss accountability was alae 
vincing, not least to those recurring on the debit side of the e ger. 
Even if particular colonies or enterprises showed consistent oie 
over a petiod of years and required further liberal Dees O 
capital to allow them to continue at all Edmond shrank from drawing 
the most austere conclusion. But though foreclosure was ruled out 
there remained an unresolved tension between the claims of social 
consolidation and the operational costs of the effort. So long as the 
Baron was personally in gi howevet, money was the subject, not 
ter, of Jewish colonization. 
oyhe ee in nh levels of support were geared to social eel 
ations tather than commercial results tended to disguise the fas 
economic cost of sustaining the larger colonies. Nowhere was re 
more graphically illustrated than in what, by 1900, had come i Pe 
considered the ‘leading sector’ of Jewish farming in Palestine: oe 
culture. To be sure, those responsible for its progress ovet fifteen ay 
had cause for. satisfaction with their accomplishments. By the turn al 
the century nearly 25,000 dunams had been planted out whe ae Oh 
200,000 vines since 1894 after the phylloxera aphid, making a ie a 
entry into the Levant, had laid waste a major patt of the origina gee ; 
Rishon Le Zion and Zikhron Ya’aqov, with cellars of several life SB a 
hectolitres’ storage capacity, had both become major producing cen 3 
and had become prosperous on the proceeds ol the industry. [n 1896, 
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with direct help from Edmond, Elyahu Lewin-Epstein, the founder of 
Rehovot, established the marketing organization, Carmel, thus securing 
the export monopoly for sales to Russia and Poland. Despite stiff 
competition from Bessarabian and other Caucasian wines, Carmel had 
made promising inroads into the Jewish market in the Pale. Further 
outlets were created in Germany, Britain and Egypt, though an attempt 
to find a clientele among the immigrant communities of the United 
States proved premature.44 For all the fluctuations of the market the 
future seemed promising for the expansion of the Palestinian wine 
industry. There were, however, those who had their doubts. In 1899 

Adolphe Starkmeth, the engineer and acting administrator at Zikhron, 
compiled an exhaustive report which amounted to an indictment of 
the way in which the colony had been managed and expressed the 

etavest reservations about its future prospects.*° The whole of the 

wine industry, he claimed, was so heavily subsidized that its true 

economic performance was disguised. However unpalatable Stark- 

meth’s conclusions, it was indisputable that the industry had evolved in 

sharp divergence from Edmond’s original plans and at a cost which 

even he found unnerving. 

The 1880s were a period when oriental and North African — like 
Ametican — viticulture was taking full advantage of the prostration of 
the French industry before the double scourge of phylloxera and 
mildew.*® By 1890 Turkey was exporting nearly 750,000 hectolitres 
(around 15 m. gallons) a year and the French government importing 
from Algeria approximately 1-5 m. hectolitres, both to strengthen the 
light Languedoc growths and to make up the deficiency in quantity.’ 
There had been vines in Syria and Palestine since Biblical times of 
course, but the first modern growths were put down in Ksara in the 
lchanon in 1857 by some enterprising Fathers of the Society of Jesus. 
Hngourd had enthused in his original report of December 1882 about 
tle: potential of Palestinian grapes, and between 1884 and 1886 around 
Kkishon there had been a great deal of uprooting of the ancient indi- 
penous vines and replanting with some of the hardier north African 
Yitcties, such as Bourdalou and Braquet, along with the sweet Spanish 
\lieunte and a few of the more resistant American vines. But it was 
vily in 1888, when Ermens first accompanied Scheid to Rishon and 
‘ikhiron, that the possibility of producing wine in commercial quanti- 
Hes was seriously pursued. 

fermens himself was almost lyrical on the wealth to be generated 
fiw the industry but, like Scheid and the Algerian viticulturalist Ben 
MMonou, believed that it would be more advisable to produce a 
Mabust wa ordinaire or a cheap sweet red than a fine oa de marque. 
Pile Hack other ideas. Me insisted that the vineyards be planted 
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with the classical French growths and, when neither his wattres de chats 
nor the Agricultural Inspector (Ermens) were over-enthusiastic about 
his plans, reprimanded them sharply for their indifference. ‘Always the 
same idiocies with our viticulturalists and out growths,’ he wrote to 
Scheid. ‘Yes, in Algeria it is all very well to make a great deal of poot 
quality wine. It enters France without paying [duty]. We, for our part, 
must make good wine. Tell Ermens to occupy himself with different 
growths and to make sure that he propagates only the good ones.’4° 
Accordingly, perfectly healthy plants were uprooted at Rishon and 
7ikhron, Scheid marvelling at the apparent equanimity with which the 
colonists — who, after all, were paying neither for the operation nor for 


the replacement stock — surveyed the rising ‘hecatombs of vines’.*° 
In their place unblighted Bordeaux growths were put down: Malbec 
(which suffered in Samaria, as in the Gironde trom coulure, with 
flowers falling off without forming fruit); Cabernet-Franc, and Cabernet- 
Sauvignon. Some Sémillon was put down in the hope of a pourriture 
noble, from which a fine sweet white dessert wine might be made, and 


even some Pinot, destined for the production of a Palestinian “cham- 


pagne’. 
doubtedly optimistic, Edmond’s ambitions for his 


Though un 
vineyards were perhaps not so grandiose in 1889-90 as they may have 


seemed in retrospect. At the height of the boom in Bordeaux in the 

1850s and Gos, most of the great Jewish monied families were buying 

their way into a business which, in its speculative fluctuations, was only 
slightly less wayward than the textile trade. The Pereires had bought 
Chateau Palmer, the Foulds, Beychevelle and Koenigswarter, Chateau 
Le Tertre in Arsac. In 1853 Nathaniel Rothschild, the third son of the 
English Nathan Mayer, had bought what had been Mouton-Branc 
and not to be outdone, in the last year of his life, in 1868, his cousin 
Baton James paid the astronomic price of 4,140,000 francs for Lafite, 
the peatl of the Medoc.”° But the combination of heavy taxation, 
phylloxera and mildew and unlimited imports not only of Algerian 
but also Italian and Spanish wine plunged the industry into a deep 
recession which lasted until the later 80s. In 1334 Lafite was having to 
open at 1500 francs a /onmeau (900 litres) where ten years earlier it had 
been selling at 5500 francs.°" Although he was starting exactly at the 
time when the great chateaux were beginning their recovery, Edmond 
was clearly aiming to produce if not exquisite, then at Icast, good 
quality wine which could find a market on its own merit. He had some 
support from expert advice. Professor Gayon of the Sfatsou “lgrouomtd 

et Oénologique at Bordeaux and Mortier, the madre de chat at J alite who 


accompanied Hdmond on his 1893 trip to Palestine, both thouphe that 
from the elimatic and, peological points of view Palestinian claret would 
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Peete al can me hold its own. There was still some resistance 
Be alshoait. hn Fcaibesies — Sas against the blights, as they 
these would not be needed in Palestine, Fo pei ae 83 5h that 
ptoduced with cheaper labour costs ahh my eae e that it could be 
In any event, Edmond reasoned, it would b ¥ ile dy Sok pimshmen e 
cheap sweet red made in Bessarabia anak +8 e to compete with the 
kiddush (ritual) market, or with the rough ord: DS for the Russian 
areas of Algeria at negligible labour A Zikhron SY te ra 
ay hav 
paid aaa Sam ean area of Chateau Lafite Lae it ee ea : 
even the Aveyron The Abicien Toni on ais sey e eae! 
Pee crinctule ton colonies, he argued, had neither the 
ee of scale sufficient to cee ‘dene a a 
eae ar claret was not destined to cause much of a 
cxpettise, e uips a rae a cae but as usual, Edmond assembled all the 
al cae - P ent and quality stock that money could buy to give 
M. Dupuis of oe See ae i . of Ye ital EDT WEEK 
ind barrels were all built to i aint paaeer se fe ated seed 
Bre and from materials 
a. Reccene parts, imported from France. The fist iarallogind 
their first teal solar 1890, the year in which the Medoc growths made 
My ecithat the stan, SeStS Baron over 500,000 francs before it was 
Bice the mi taw lagging used for insulation was inadequate for 
iif the optimum " fide 3) ied fermentation took place. Instead 
Beso or rmks egrees Centigrade the temperature of the must 
(ireatening tot ae rails iss the grape sugar in no time at all and 
i vi B. in utn t ig wine to vinegar. ®? Jronically, during the broiling 
peariey Pica atte 2 95 the Medoc was faced with the same emer- 
— ae e ” 1895 by blocks of ice heaved into the fer- 
.... ; é e advice of Professor Gayon. To avoid diluting the 
| , on future occasions where it was needed, the ice was lowered i 
‘ , pf ae but in Palestine the problem of over-rapid far Re 
ol * mers cans cooling and refrigeration devices became an 
= aa 1€ amupas designed for the new cellars at both 
a ; iron. Ermens and his first engineer at Rishon, Younes 
a mented with serpentin pipes curving inside the vats s 
Bir Wlate a continuous supply of cold water during the pr O as ty 
94 Itdmond had sent out ice-making machines, both é. ie a 
Advi the Vintage and for subsequent storage bit aie ta 
ilirs were constructed, between 1893 and 1896, it proved difficalt to 
4 late ihe temperature of the must with any accuracy. Both — 
vietuki, the mallre de chat at Rishon, and Starkmeth Gatienrcen 
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that cooling was the secret of wine making in the East, and together 
with the chief mechanic, Papo, designed an improved version of the 
original serpextin which succeeded in slowing fermentation to around 
twelve days.°? What was produced seems, from contemporary com- 
ments, to have been a soft, fruity wine, rather low on both sugar and 
tannin, more akin toa Margaux than a Pauillac or St Julien but without 
the staying power of its French counterparts. The cellars which were 
built for it, however, were of regal dimensions, both about 5o metres 
long, 8 wide and 5 deep, both with subterranean storage sections to 
keep the wine at low temperature. Starkmeth’s cave at Zikhron was an 
extraordinary achievement, divided into 42 subsections of tiered storeys, 
with a capacity for nearly 40,000 hectolitres and a built-in alembic for 
the distillation of grape waste into marc and crude ‘cognac’. Best- 
quality iron ore, sheet metal and timber were shipped in from France, 
though a metal shop and small furnace and a coopery at both colonies 
made up some of the components on the spot. Working at full stretch 
the prolific Jewish tonneler from Bordeaux, Griinberg, could turn out 
some 50 barrels a day. 
Productivity, at least in the pre-phylloxera years, was no problem. 
Indeed it was so effective that the caves at Rishon and Zikhron were 
by the mid nineties producing far too much wine for their own good. 
The principal drawback to the whole establishment was its prodigious 
cost. The cellar at Rishon, with its screw-press, its refrigerated piping, 
and its forge, cost in the region of 6 m. francs by the time it was 
completed in 1896; that at Zikhron, 5 m.5* Those sums, colossal as 
they were, moreover, were exclusive of operating overheads, not least 
the wages of the increased number of workers needed to keep them 
properly serviced. As the population of the wine colonies increased in 
step with the industry, the administration was obliged to levy heavier 
charges to keep the common social amenities ~ water, medicine, 
education and so on ~ in good order. Edmond nevertheless adhered to 
his resolution that the growers be paid a price for their produce which 
would keep them in food and shelter, meet their commitments to the 
colony, pay off the interest on their old debts and leave enough for the 
next planting season. Thus the price of the grapes — and the cost of 
making the wine ~ was geared to this social requirement rather than 
any notion of what the product might actually fetch at market. Even 
though it was learned that the German monastery at Sarona was pai< 
some 25:5 francs per kantar (300 kg.) for their grapes by the Jafta 
dealers, Fdmond was prepared to fix his price at seventy the kantar, 


consoling himself with the observation that this represented the 


measure of the difference tn quality between the two crops and took 
into account the mueh lighter yield of the fine growths." 
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. this massively subsidized price and a guaranteed buyer the 
“a were cushioned against what would otherwise have been a 
er economic reality. Predictabl 
as many of the ne 
in the 1890s as could | : Nik Orde 
ay their hands on a few d 
SIE een ! whams and set up ten 
nes, grew to maximum canpacit 

they generated 

fecurrent gluts. But even wh lebih <icka iehtien 

en these were serious, as 
in 1895, Ed 
i -n thes ! 95, Edmond 
a. : ie iy ra to make his pricing policy mote elastic. ‘tate was a 
a’ of sandy soil, especially in the south, at Rishon, Petah 
P) 


‘turated and unsold goods rapi iled j 
| pidly spoiled in the heat. It 
Hamburg where an ex-official of Rishon, Kaganowski, had hea es 


iransit flowed fairly smooth] 
“hag y- As a reservoir of Palestinian wi bui 
4p Scheid complained sourly that if all those who called teases 


pCi 5) ‘ 
P : ae as ig fact was, however, that not only too much, 
Mven if the one OF wine, was being made in the Jewish colonies. 
fiilikely ” “Jon alia Ps respond to a sentimental appeal it would be 
Mitzan-Cassies serie bis ar i Pir Ait pL ee 
MP char markets, the heavy freight an 
=k “ioe With which the Palestinian wines were eth saien “ 
og et gem from competing in a field fooded by the prolific 


Meeceded only too well in creating, as he had wished Jewish 


i if ‘dp LC 10 / { 


, by i 1894, when Lewin-Epstein came to Paris to try to 
od ie es | ROY tO ee Rehovot grapes at the Rishon press 
. ee ea of markets was squarely faced. Scheid, who had 
= hs = ica ho about Rehovows chances of unsubsidized 

eWinelpstern that hig proposal could not be 
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considered unless a market for the resulting wine could be assured in 
advance. Undeterred, that most entrepreneurial of pioneers went 
directly to Warsaw where he succeeded in raising 25,000 roubles of 
paid-up share capital for a wholesale and marketing firm to be known 
as Carmel. Impressed by his resourcefulness Edmond subsequently 
agreed greatly to augment the working capital, to carry any losses 
himself, and to plough any profits back into the company. It was, of 
course, a feature of Lewin-Epstein’s bargaining in Poland that he had 
agreed to supply wine suitable for the ritual and religious market which 
just happened to coincide with the varieties principally grown at 
Rehovot. As the phylloxera plague gathered momentum from 1896-9 
the replanting which it necessitated was done largely with the cruder 
grafts of Carignan and Grenache, the varieties still predominating in 
Israel, along with the sweet Alicante, originally so despised by the 
Baron. Thereafter the Polish market expanded at a rapid rate, taking 
by far the largest share of the Palestinian production. In 1897 Carmel 
was able to declare a 10% dividend. 

This was, however, more a matter of creative accountancy than 
economic management. For although the two quasi-independent limbs 
of the industry — the growers and the shippers/salesmen — were able to 
show a decent return, the price at which Carmel bought the wine for 
freight at Tantura bore no relationship at all to the aggregate cost of 
the grapes and production. Had it done so its market would have been 
even slighter. This meant that the producer in the middle, the admini 
stration at Rishon and Zikhron, stood the most colossal losses. ‘T'o 
some extent the proportions of this fiasco were hidden from Baron 
Edmond by being absorbed into the already bloated general runninp 
costs of the two colonies. Their administrators in the 1890s, Haim 
Hazan at Rishon and Ben Schimol at Zikhron, had at last, achieved 
much better relations with the colonists but, seemingly, at the price «| 
exercising any regulating control over the administrative budgets, a.nd 
through supporting the resistance of the growers against any atten! 
to bring down the price of the grapes. It was not until the autumn «| 
1899 that Edmond was enlightened by Adolphe Starkmeth, then 
deputizing for the ailing Ben Schimol, as to the full enormity of th 
situation at Zikhron.®’? In a long Inventaire Starkmeth attempted ' 
assess the assets and liabilities of the colony, review its performance 
over fifteen years and hazard a guess as to its future prospects. ‘I'l 
report is remarkable for its clarity and candour and no less reliable fo 
being an attempt by Starkmeth to avert his appointment as acim 
strator in Ben Schimol’s place. He did not, he wrote, want to appen 
churlish but there was “a profound divergence between my tdeas id 
approbation’. Ber 





those which prevail here with yout | Meclmonel’s 
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Schimol, he said, had struggled long and hard but in vain for some 
reform but ‘in résumé, the administration is saddled with the entire 
responsibility [for the current state of affairs] while exercising a 
minimal influence on its direction’. Even Barbier, whose appointment 
in 1896 as Agricultural Inspector in succession to the sick Ermens, 
Starkmeth had greeted as the inauguration of a new order, had been 
unable to prevail against higher authority. The Inspector-General, he 
implied, had not been as helpful as his juniors had had a right to 
expect, treating even modest remedial proposals as signs of incipient 
mutiny in the ranks.°® 
Starkmeth commenced his review with some painful arithmetic. 
According to his data, as long as the cave at Zikhron had been buying 
grapes at around 70 francs the kantar, it must have been losing in the 
region of 20 to 25 francs on each hectolitre of wine in the cask — a 
staggering sum. Over half the price paid to the grower was, then, pure 
subsidy.°® Even when, in 1898, a contraction in the market and hostile 
feedback to Carmel on its uncompetitiveness forced the lower tariff 
(very reluctantly as far as Edmond was concerned) of 40 per kantar of 
fine grapes and 20 for ordinaire, on the assumption that most growers 
produced both grades, the colony cleared just 4 francs the hectolitre at 
freight. This meant that on an average vintage at Zikhron of around 
36,000 hectolitres there would be less than 150,000 francs contributed 
by its wine industry to the annual budget. So heavy were the capital 
and overhead costs of running the colony that, since 1893, its gross 
expenditure had rarely fallen below 950,000 francs per annum. In that 
current year of 1899 Starkmeth estimated the final sum as little short of 
1-3 m. francs. It is true that in that year in particular there were ex- 
ceptionally expensive extraordinary items to meet: 70,000 francs for 
Bouskéla’s massive eucalyptus-planting programme at Hadera and 
something like 500 francs the dmam for replanting the 8000 dunams of 
phylloxera-stricken vines, spread over a period of years. Even at the 
most conservative estimate it was clear that the first 16 years of Zikhron 
Yw’aqov had cost Edmond de Rothschild in the region of 11 m. francs. 
Ieducting some 4m. for the value of standing assets including 
buildings, plant, 50,000 eucalyptuses, 100,000 almond trees, 20,000 
mulberries, the Curland vegetable garden and 3000 hectolitres of 
‘Yatled’ wine to be sold in Egypt as Greek or Italian, together with all 
eonmercial receipts, the net deficit over that period came to the frighten- 
mip figure of 7-2 m. francs. Moreover, assuming that the vintages which, 
by «899 had already shown a drop of 30%, wete to fall away further 


myer the following three years, and that 1t would need four years 
hefore the 200,000 new vines yielded a commercial vintage, the colony 
Mould expect in ponual deficit in that period of aroune Goo,ooo francs. 
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indign< onsternation to Ben Schimol 
pow ae ete a pear de esred to the Director ae 
nee ps ae him of the occasion when Thiers had been Fg ace ue 
a faa res of Deputies under the July PA rh 
me nee of tooo m. francs. His reply we ee neice 
pre ce milliard car vous ne le eosin plus’. The same, he ght, 
be said about Zikhron’s million.®° . Se ina baal r 
Starkmeth had no doubts about identifying the “ certo’ 
ie fe imply that the supportive apparatus originally esta ate 
pescacdiiy ae towards independence ae cone cae bra 
pert are Hh $e Hh oat Ae siaiaiivation and its ager 
ele vice versa. Accustomed to en eae eine 
- ts of wrath —- 7 
ae prone eae fedoras ak divorced from all economic 
co 


reality were theirs as of right. He added: 


what has above all contributed to the colonists’ loss Sh meine a 
Le work has been the system of maintenance a 
en Aly Is. With their subsistence assured for the Be 7 
sees to yout mighty protection, the eas eae 
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confitures, perfumes and silks for which there was no market. All the 
chopping and changing of the vines had undermined the settlers’ 
faith in the value of the agricultural expertise to which they were so 
tigorously submitted and then phylloxera had been the coup de grace: 


Arrived, young and healthy in the country, they have become pre- 
maturely old and exhausted and sick with fevers. Now they have 
another eight years to wait. They know perfectly well that the wine 


will not be sold and they have lost all confidence in the vine and in 
the future. ® 


It will be obvious from the foregoing that, unlike Scheid, Starkmeth 
was without the art to veneer his account with diplomatic niceties, 
even had he so wished. He consciously set out to shock Edmond into 
undertaking root and branch reforms in the management of the 
colonies. ‘I am very happy’, he wrote somewhat improbably to Ben 
Schimol in Paris who was himself on the receiving end of the Baron’s 
fulminations, ‘to have arrived with you at the figure of 1-3 m. which the 
Baron finds so phenomenal. In effect, instead of asking for the money in 
dribs and drabs so as to hide the truth from him we have set the whole 
truth out brutally in front of his eyes.’ Blunt as he was, Starkmeth 
stopped short of imputing the principal blame to the Chef himself, but 
neither did he exonerate him from all responsibility. Again to the 
harassed Director he observed that, while Edmond had much to say 
on the subject of ‘waste’, he had not alluded to ‘the general policy that 
he has followed these past seven yeats in the colonies . . . and the 
peneral approach of endless concessions and indulgences towards the 
colonists . . . M. le Baron reproaches his administrators. But the 
responsibility for so many troubles lies elsewhere; it is he who is at 
fault.’°8 For his own part he added he was perfectly prepared to face 
the storm if it would induce Edmond to adopt the necessary remedies 
without which the budgetary appropriations would increase beyond 
cven the most pessimistic estimates. 

What were the changes that Starkmeth had in mind? The two basic 
corrective data which he felt should condition the colonists’ mainten- 
uice allowance and the price of grapes, were a strict maximum budget 
lor the ordinary running costs of the colony — 220,000 francs ~ and a 
realistic costing of both the production of the wine and its market 
|'rospects in a given season. That way, at least, one started from the 
issumption that Zikhron Ya’aqov was a teal economic entity rather 
(hin a continuing charity. Assuming that most of the 36,000 hectos 
could be sold, he estimated that they could be put on board at Tantura 
Woaky francs the hecto, as long as no more than 20 frances the kantar 
Were pal rrespective of grade. This, it need hardly be said, was not a 
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suggestion calculated to appeal to the growers; nor for that matter did 
it persuade Edmond. But then Starkmeth was patently not trying to 
curry favour with either. Only the 20-franc kantar, he insisted, could 
produce a competitive table and dessert wine and at the same time 
generate sufficient income both to amortize the colony’s debts and 
service its running overheads adequately. It would also be necessary, 
he believed, to abandon the production of fine wines in response to 
unmistakable signals coming from Carmel; produce a decent cheap 
table white, and if possible increase the distillery capacity for producing 
inexpensive cognac and commercial alcohol. Even with all these 
provisos he was not very sanguine about the future of viticulture 
except as a prestigious loss leader. He could not help but ponder 
whether for the same enormous sums that Edmond was investing in 
the third replanting he could not buy four colonies suitable for dry 
farming cereals and the raising of dairy and meat herds. In any case he 
recommended that Zikhron expand its very small cattle herd as an 
experiment — a notion bound to appeal to the Baron who that same 
year sent a virtual Noah’s ark of high breed stock — Frisian cows, 
Livorno hens, Cypriot asses and the like — to see if they could be reared 
in Palestine. 4 
At the back of many of these misgivings was Starkmeth’s most 
heretical presumption that, rather than being too small as a Jewish 
settlement, Zikhron Ya’aqov, which had 120 households on what was 
only about 13,000 duzams of cultivable land, was actually too populous 
to be self-supporting. Either, he thought, the numbers should be 
pated down, possibly by extending Meir Shefeya and Bat Shelomo, or 
else the colony should try to acquire more adjacent land. Even if 
neither of these options was open Starkmeth thought it desirable to 
reduce the effective cost of maintaining a colonist’s household from 
the then current rate of well over 5000 to 3000 francs p.a., a global sum 
meant to include provision for one Arab worker and basic tools and 
materials.°° His ‘ideal budget’ also introduced proportionately scaled 
reductions in the general amenities of the colony, particularly in 
education, to a level more appropriate to its own resources. Most 
important in his view was the cutting back of the guaranteed mainten- 
ance allowance, originally at 12 and now at 20 francs, to 15 per week, 
and that additional earnings be scaled to hours put in and results 
achieved rather than the size of the family. That way, Starkmeth 
reckoned, the pride in work and diligence, the loss of which he found so 
deplorable, might be restored and he hoped to emphasize incentives by 
introducing a bonus scheme for special merit. Nor was the adminis 
tration itself exempted from this austerity. A Swat? apaiost wlnecessary 


expenses was to be declared and, by ‘euctinge to the quick’, all those 
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employees who could not be accommodated within the 220,000-franc 
general purposes budget would simply be dismissed. In the later nineties 
at Zikhron, the non-agricultural employees of the colony varied between 
69 and 84, including 4 women teachers, 2 vergers and about 20 Arabs, 
the majority of them employed as watchmen, another role Starkmeth 
wanted to see taken over by Jews. This dose of corrective medicine 
was to be stiff, and it had to be administered ‘with an iron hand’ but in 
the end he was sure it would be for the general good of the colony. 
Above all, both the administration and its patron had to stop taking the 
line of least resistance. ‘We must be deaf to all complaints just as we 
must suppress gross abuses and privilege.’®® 

In proposing these measures Starkmeth did not mean to revert to 
the rigid paternalist formalism which had generated so much friction 
in the first five years of the Rothschild regime. He wanted more 
emphasis on self-discipline and the maximum utilization of the human 
and material resources of the colony. He was also trying to ensure that 
the management of Zikhron, and for that matter Rishon too, would be 
scrupulous in drawing on the economic lessons of the past decade and 
plan with a more sober eye to costs and markets. It is true that he 
concurred with Edmond’s biting description of the evils at Zikhron 
as a “canker’8? but he wished to weed it out by adopting a more puritan, 
wustere and simple style of life and labour. Starkmeth certainly felt 
that the two big wine colonies, bloated on the capital pumped into 
(hem in so short a time, had become unnaturally overgrown. He was, 
perhaps, a little disingenuous in some of his distaste for it had been 
he himself who, in 1893, had complained so assiduously to Edmond of 
ihe lack of a modern domestic water supply and the absence of paved 
hhieocts. 

All these things and more had come, turning Zikhron into what was 
own in Palestine as ‘little Paris’. Its population had gone over the 
1000 mark in 1898 but as the number of colonists’ households was only 
15, the majority of the residual 500 were employees, tradesmen, and 
nwarms of hangers-on. More than once Ben Schimol complained about 
the mumbets migrating for work from Jaffa and Petah Tikva. The 
result was that what might be called the ancillary services boomed — 
culés, taverns, boarding houses — with colonists sub-letting their own 
uirters to outsiders. Prices of both food and lodging were as high as in 
[atte and much higher than in Haifa. Instead of the farmers trans- 
formu the social manners of a traditional Jewish small town, they 
found themselves being swallowed up inside one. Among the very 
Huncellancous lst of occupations at Zikhron in 1897, and alongside 
jubufiably ‘useful’ trades such as cobbler, carpenter and smith, there 
vere in ineveasinply mumerous batch of the relipious and traditional 
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ritual slaughterers, ritual bath attendants, Hebrew teachers, a 
number of tailors and second-hand clothesmen, a pawnbroker, a 
seller of lottery tickets and even a usurer.®* Zikhron also had its share 
of the low life or, if Starkmeth is to be believed, rather more than its 
share. Counterfeiters, assorted escrocs and swindlers looked on it as a 
refuge from the Turkish police at Jaffa and Haifa and on more than 
one occasion the colony mukhtar, Horenstein, was in serious trouble 
with the Katmakam of Acre, either for failing to weed out the lairs of 
ctime, or for letting some of the culprits escape, an occurrence which 
seemed to happen with unhappy regularity.6® Smuggling was also one 
of the more generally accepted part-time occupations. Unfortunately 
the only time the colony exerted itself to catch a dealer in contraband 
tobacco and hashish (little distinction being made between these two 
in the Orient, except in price) it found it had arrested the brother of 
the Mufti of Acre and was obliged to make a discreet release. Nor were 
personal morals all that could be desired. There was still a chronic 
imbalance in the sexual ratio among the Palestine Jews and not sur- 
prisingly many of the guest houses were as much bawdy as they were 
boarding. Starkmeth particularly blamed the Arabs, who constituted a 
sizeable section of the whole population, for the prostituting of boys 
as well as girls, but there is little doubt that both trade and custom were 
not the monopoly of one people or the other.?° 
Little wonder that Starkmeth was so hostile to the prevailing social 
ethos at Zikhron and why his own lacerating critique echoed in part 
some of the ruder things Ahad Ha’am had to say in 1891 and 1893. 
On his visits, alighting from his yacht Azwah at ‘Tantura Bay, Edmond 
of course was carefully shown a spick and span colony, with neat 
lawns, public gardens, a full synagogue and thriving plantations. The 
evidence of material progress was visibly beguiling. The avenue of 
cedars he had ordered in 1890 looked splendid just three years later on 
his inspection tour. Oaks had taken root on the hill at Nezly over- 
looking his orange groves, and a line of chestnuts in the centre of 
Zikhron helped it live up to its ‘little Parisian’ reputation. But Stark- 
meth set his face firmly against what he regarded as the application of 
so much expensive social cosmetic and adornment. He intensely 
disliked the notion that the colony should exist as a kind of ethnic 
display-case to show off accomplishments that in fact masked poverty 
and want. He was incensed that 10,000 francs could be appropriated 
for the impending visit of the German Kaiser which, in the end never 
quite took place; that the routine of the colony was to be disrupted for 
the building of “ares de triomplhe’; that endless conferences were held on 
whether the Turkish, the French or the Imperial German flags should 
he flown, or all three, or none; on what mipht be the Naiser’s favoured 
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brand of champagne, on whether Paris might sen 
engraved with the Hohenzollern arms in wailich the Haare Lark 
HaMa’ala could be presented — all at a time when phylloxera-blighted 
vines were withering and Zikhron was sinking deeper and deeper into a 
quagmire of debt.?1 Unlike Scheid, who organized regular trips 
Statkmeth was against the endless caravans of Visitors paraded around 
the cellars, gardens and plantations. When faced in September 1898 


with ushering around Motzkin, a Zionist teachet and grandee, he 
wrote crossly: 


a Bore an Fg not like these visits from foreigners and outsiders 
ity very rarely have any useful effect since ninety-nine 
per cent of them have no comprehension of what they are shown, but 
nevertheless believe it to be their duty to formulate an opinion 
usually false, dictated by ideas they had held in advance. It is a sorry 
thing to have to state, but no less a certainty for that, that the greater 
part of the people who come hete see in our colonies only what the 
want to see, and come here not to make a sincere Opinion but ns 


find arguments to back up the opinions they had already held before 
visiting the colony.” 


Rather, he felt, a field of wheat or a herd of cattle, than gardens crowded 
with geraniums and jasmine. a 

For the same sort of treason Starkmeth wanted to see an end to, or 
iu least a moratorium on, grandiose public works and the seemin | 
unlimited expansion of the plantations. If, like the massive aiid , 
works at Hadera, which had turned over some 40,000 cubic metres of 
swamp soil and created over 4 kilometres of canals, such projects were 
evidently in the general interest of colonization, then they should be 
carried out with Jewish, rather than Arab labour, a demand Edmond 
wis always prepared to echo. Starkmeth appreciated that this would 
add further to the cost of such enterprises, since the relatively few 
Jewish manual labourers that could be found in Jaffa or Petah Tikva 
were at least twice as expensive as their Arab counterparts; but he 
r isoned that this additional expense would itself contribute to careful 
reflection before embarking on major commitments. Using partl 
local Arab labour and partly contracted Egyptian itt ie 
Madera drainage had already cost in the tegion of 100,000 francs, and 


hefore Bouskéla was finished his enormous eucalyptus forest would 
foul 100,000 more. | 


The human as well as the financial price of these undertakings was 
punishing. Between July and October 1896 barely half the original 
worl force of 450 remained on the job. The local feahin, who had 
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eripinally sipnec on for some six or seven plastves a day, thought this 
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too paltry a wage to justify the risk of malaria or yellow fever and left 
the site in large numbers. The Egyptians remained through the autumn 
rains, going down like flies with sickness and exhaustion. Starkmeth 
recorded his dismay at the manner in which the Hadera works had been 
pushed through regardless of such factors and used it as a classic 
instance of the need for an autonomous Jewish labour force.’? He had 
his doubts: about the more assertive political attitudes prevalent 
among the newer immigrants in Jaffa but remained convinced none- 
theless that either they had to be mobilized for the development of the 
colonies, or else the scope of that development had itself to be reduced. 
At Zikhron, he noted, the trend seemed to be towards more, rather than 
less, hired Arab labour. In August 1893 during the vendange there had 
been 21 Jewish workers to 6 Arabs; in 1898 27 Jews to 21 Arabs.’# 
No full-length reply by Edmond to the disclosures at Zikhron seems 
to be extant, but indirectly, through Ben Schimol’s correspondence 
with Starkmeth, we know that anger and dismay were mixed with 
some despondency. The figures with which the Baron was confronted 
seemed so much at odds with the prosperous plantations and ex- 
panding villages he had been shown during his trip in the spring of 
1899 that it was evidently painful to reconcile appearance with reality. 
In 1901, in an aggressive temper, he told the delegation of farmers and 
wotkers who came to see him in Paris that when he had seen how much 
use was being made of Arab labour at Rishon and Petah Tikva and 
how far the life-style of the growers diverged from that befitting a 
Jewish peasant, he had resolved there and then to have done with 
direct administration and subsidies. So impulsive a decision would 
have been entirely in character. But although the first approaches to 
representatives of Maurice de Hirsch’s legatee organization for Jewish 
resettlement, the Jewish Colonization Association, were made some 
time in the early summer there was little in Edmond’s progress through 
the colonies in 1914 to suggest a valedictory tour. Indeed, there was 
much in the maturing orchards and orange groves to give him satis- 
faction. At Rishon he told the settlers they had transformed a desolate 
place, once inhabited only by snakes, into a veritable Eden. It was a 
sudden deterioration in his health rather than any dark rumination on 
the prospects for future colonization which was the immediate reason 
for the decision to transfer management from his personal control to 
the JCA. What Edmond had in mind was exactly the kind of root and 
branch overhaul that Starkmeth and Ben Schimol were recommending 
and their reports, combined with equally unhappy accounts of Rishon 
and Mazkeret Batya, submitted in September 1914, persuaded him of 
the desirability of remedial action. But the detertoration of his physical 
condition ruled out undertaking this arduous work on his own, Lo ther, 
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during 1899, Edmond believed himself to be dying. With his son James 
still at Cambridge and as yet too unversed in the business of the 
colonies to inherit the burden of the work, it was imperative to ensure 
they would not go under after his death. Thus the transfer was in no 
sense an abdication of responsibility; quite the opposite, since his 
concern for continuity expressed an unflageing determination that, 
whatever the setbacks, they should survive and in the end prosper in 
independence. Edmond was ill for nearly twenty years until major 
surgery in 1918 brought about an improvement in his health. But even 
when the colonies were ostensibly under JCA management he con- 
tinued to lavish both his daily attention and his personal funds on their 
welfare. The arrangements made with the JCA concluded on 19 
November 1899 with a view to making the transfer on 1 January 1900, 
exactly reflected his wish to remain at the centre of the enterprise for so 
long as his health permitted. A Commission Palestinienne with extensive 
powers, comprising three members of the JCA Council, Edmond 
himself, President for life, and two others appointed by him, was to 
regulate affairs and was immediately furnished with 15 m. francs by 
the Baron for current maintenance and improvements. Subsequently, 
“is needs arose and were assessed, he, rather than the JCA, continued 
to be the exclusive source for their finance. 

While the reality behind the formal transfer was business as usual as 
long as possible, it was useful, from Edmond’s point of view for the 
JCA to be seen to be managing the colonies. The necessary reforms 
would come better from a deliberately more impersonal and austere 
administration. This might even succeed in impressing on the settlers 
the gravity of their situation, and teach them that they could no longer 
rely on Baronial indulgence to bail them out of their difficulties on 
request. The mounting crisis of their finance had compelled the Baton 
ty reflect on the end to which all his endeavours and money had been 
committed over twenty yeats. Whether he lived or died he was adamant 
that the work had to endure, but that so far it had not proceeded 
exactly according to his original expectations was irrefutable. He had 
Hat meant to screen an unviable domestic economy with curtains of 
euealyptuses and mulberries, still less to create an apparently self- 
perpetuating indebtedness, yet somehow that had come about. As 
| mule Meyerson, the General Secretary of the JCA pointed out in a 
Feport on the colonies, written in October 1899 after a comprehensive 
four in Palestine, economic rationality had been subordinated to an 
Hbsessive quest for technical accomplishment. Edmond had con- 
bentrated so singlesmindedly on the end result of his expetiment that 
he had failed to take Into account the possibility that its working 
Sencitions had been set up in the wrong way. 
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Moreover, since the emergence of political Zionism in 1896-7 as a 
major force, he had been beleaguered from another direction. Having 
persevered mantully in the face of either stony apathy or bemused 
scepticism from his family and the Paris Jewish élite in general, he 
found himself publicly upbraided by Herzl and the Zionist leadership 
for doing good by stealth. In the parlance of their Congresses, the 
‘Rothschild administration’ had become a byword for everything that 
was held to be morally insidious and politically craven in the Jewish 
resettlement of Palestine. At best it was an ‘irrelevance’ to the majestic 
vista of the coming Judenstaat, at worst an impediment to its realization. 
At the first Zionist Congress in Basle in 1897 a modest and rather 
ceremonial motion, essentially a gesture of courtesy rather than an 
unrestrained panegyric, was proposed thanking Baron Edmond for his 
munificence in the work of colonization. Herzl had it struck from the 
agenda. Rothschild himself had spoken of the ‘cankers’ disfiguring the 
growth of the settlements. In so embattled an atmosphere it was 
scarcely surprising that he looked to others to help him in the work of 
weeding them out. 


Fi so aa 


Principles and Practices: 


The JCA Stewardshi 
1900-1914 


It was a tart irony that, in the first year of Edmond de Rothschild’s 
withdrawal from personal direction of the Palestine colonies, wine 
produced by the Rishon Le Zion cellars was awarded a gold medal in 
the Paris Exhibition of 1900 alongside the great 1899 vintages of 
Lafite and Margaux. While it is a truism that such accolades were 
essentially ornamental and bestowed with more prodigality than 
exactness, under happier circumstances the award would doubtless 
have done honour to the Baron’s efforts to make a Judean wine /ors 
de la ligne. But as he knew full well, the cost of that achievement was 
letter expressed in the record deficit announced in Rishon’s accounts 
and in an estimated expenditure for 1900 at Zikhron Ya’aqov of over 
16m. francs.1 At the same time the growers were on the brink of 
rebellion against any attempt by the JCA to impose the 20-franc kantar, 
even though the price of both fine wine and ordinazre had been dramatic- 
ally depressed by the prolific vintages of the last two years of the old 
centuty. While they continued to reconstitute their phylloxera-stricken 
vines with American and African grafts, and to produce around 30 m. 
hectolitres even with restricted output, nearly two-thirds of the 1898 
vintage remained unsold in the depots at Hamburg and Alexandria. 
lastead of completing the regrafting programme it looked as if some 
uprooting might have to be considered, particularly at Zikhron. If this 
were not enough, 1900 also saw the outbreak of violent marauding 
attacks by the local Druse villages on Metulla, a colony they claimed 


was fraucdulently occupying their land. In November of the same year 
(he “Turkish government introduced the notorious ‘red cards’, the 
permis de sour for new Jewish immipranis, officially unrenewable and 


enuitling expulsion on expiry. 
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Amidst this disarray the news of the transfer of control from the 
Baron’s appointed officials to those of the JCA was initially greeted in 
Zionist circles as tantamount to a personal abdication, a virtual 
admission that the ‘experiment’ had failed and that the Rothschild 
settlements were morally, if not financially, bankrupt. For Herzl 
himself it was merely a confirmation of his long-held opinion that 
Edmond, like de Hirsch, had taken up colonization as a rich man’s 
pastime to while away what would otherwise have been idle hours, a 
hobby that could be lightly discarded as soon as the discomforts 
outweighed the pleasures.’ Before long, however, disquieting rumours 
regarding the new ‘regime’ began to circulate in Palestine. The JCA, 
it was said, was considering evicting some of the more indebted tenants 
from the colonies, expelling Jewish workers, enforcing rock-bottom 
prices on the grape-growers by threatening to close the cellars, elimin- 
ating all maintenance subsidies and even selling off land to private 
buyers in central Europe or Jaffa. Meyerson, it was known, was 
unsympathetic to political Zionism and was thought, incorrectly, to be 
hostile to Jewish labour. Narcise Leven, the President, had fallen foul 
of Herzl and was regarded as a representative of a Paris élite more 
concerned with its own social standing than the National Cause. It 
was even bruited about that he had intrigued in the Yildiz Kiosk in 
Constantinople to put the Zionists in bad odour with the Sultan.‘ 

The agitation became so alarming that in February 1901 the Odessa 
Committee decided to send a special delegation consisting of farmers, 
workers and representatives of the Palestinian wine industry to see 
Edmond in Paris and try to prevail on him to revise the JCA policy. 
It had originally been hoped that it might be led by Herzl himself and 
his principal lieutenant Max Nordau, but predictably enough the 
Leader ruled out anything resembling supplication. The delegation was 
impressive enough even without him, including the Russian engineer 
Menahem Ussishkin, who was not altogether unsympathetic to the 
practical work of colonization, and Ahad Ha’am who was, Serge 
(Yehiel) Tchlenow, Wolf Gluskin and Menashe Meirowitz of the 
Rishon cave, and other important figures from the colonies, David 
Shub of Rosh Pinna, Moshe Smilansky of Rehovot and Moshe Karmicl 
from Zikhron. 

The advance publicity in the Jewish press made known the burden 
of the colonists’ grievances. In effect they attacked many of the evils 
which Starkmeth and Meyerson had pointed out two years before: 
expensive agricultural extravagances, too little land for arable farming, 
a top-heavy administration, excessive reliance on Arab labour and a 
cumbersome dependence on Paris for decision-making. ‘Uhey were, 
they said, starved of responstbiliry and asked if more control of thei 
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own affairs might not be devolved to colonists’ elected committees. 
Edmond, of course, had not agreed to receive them in order to hear a 
lecture on how to run his settlements. As usual he did most of the 
talking while the delegates stood, rather crestfallen and cap in hand, 
with only Ahad Ha’am, by his own account, grinding his teeth in 
mute chagrin. 

The Baron began by expressing surprise that since they had the time 
and money to come to Paris — and not for the first time — they should 
feel anything was wrong with their affairs. If he had consented to see 
them at all it was only because 4e had something to say to them.° ‘Then 
followed a fusillade of reprimands and criticisms. ‘I am the Yeshw,’ he 
announced baldly, and no one had any right either to interfere in his 
affairs or to express an opinion on his actions. All that they had done 
up till then: 


is to have committed mistakes. For my part I have made great, too 
great sacrifices on your behalf. Not that they have been for you 
personally, but rather guided by the noble idea of establishing good 
workers in Palestine that twenty years ago I decided to help those 
who had come to Palestine of their own volition [a thrust at what he 
took to be the core of the Zionist policy]. What claim have you 
then on me? ... Absolutely none... You have lived from day to 
day on the money that I have disbursed without ever thinking of the 
future. Is it conceivable that you can one day become workers, 
independent on your land, with the taste for luxury, the houses and 
the style of life which I saw for myself?... 


‘he harsher the JCA treated them, he declared, the better he would 
like it, for it would teach them the virtues of frugality. How could 
they have the presumption to accuse his officials of discouraging Jewish 
lulour when he himself had complained bitterly, and as recently as 
i899, of their excessive reliance on Arabs both in the fields and even as 
domestic servants in their homes. Dirty your hands, he commanded, 
send your wives and children to work, ‘occupex-vous de vos champs’, 
uistcad of endlessly agitating against the administration. Those who, 
in future, showed themselves incapable of earning their livelihood 
Would, he warned, be “tmpztoyablement éhminés’. As for the notion of 
delepating authority to elected committees of colonists, did they 
imagine he would seriously entertain entrusting his funds to those who 


were manifestly incapable of managing their own affairs? 

‘Vhe ‘interview? of May 1901, if it can be so dignified, was a nadir in 
the felations between the settlers and their benefactor. It was parti- 
culitly clamapine in that it sabotaged the possibility of a fresh start 
being made with the aansfer of the administration to the JCA, Hence 
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forth that organization merely inherited both the problems and the 
polemics previously levelled at Edmond and his officials alone. Of 
course both the political Zionists and the colonists were undeceived 
by the apparent shift of control. They knew that in reality the Com- 
mission Palestintenne constituted virtually an autonomous section within 
the JCA, that it was accountable to its General Council only once a 
year and that, most significantly, Edmond himself continued to be its 
President for life. So that, despite his disclaimers of responsibility in 
the decade after 1900, appeals, petitions and complaints against the 
conduct of the officials in Palestine were still forwarded to the Baron — 
though more often than not intercepted and dealt with by the ubi- 
quitous Meyerson. The acrimony engendered in the confrontation of 
1901 unhappily set the tone for relations between the Zionists and the 
Rothschild/JCA administration for a long while to come. Edmond 
himself, Meyerson, Narcise Leven and the Belgian banker, Franz 
Philippson, who presided over the JCA General Council all mistrusted 
the Zionist leaders as extravagant demagogues with no grasp of the 
political or economic realities of the Ottoman Middle East. The harder 
they pressed for some kind of autonomous Jewish vassal state within 
the Empire, or intrigued through the European courts and chancelleries 
to exert pressure on the Porte, the more difficult it would be for those 
Jews desperately trying to consolidate their foothold to survive in 
Palestine, and even more difficult for prospective immigrants to find a 
way past doors that were barred and bolted and had to be greased open 
with the minimum of publicity. For their part the Zionists ritually 
flayed the Paris élite whenever the opportunity arose as the per- 
petuators of Jewish deference and obsequiousness, dealers in the twin 
evils of philanthropy and schnorrerism. 

Following the May meeting Ahad Ha’am wrote what, even by his 
standards, was a rebarbative essay entitled Eywssaries of a Poor People in 
which those delegates who had cringed before the Baron got off no 
mote lightly than the autocrat himself. The Jewish press, and Die Welt, 
the organ of the Zionist Congress in particular, missed no occasion to 
portray the JCA officials as tyrannical skinflints who had sct their 
face ‘against any kind of national politics or democratic representation. 
Both ‘politicals’ — that is to say that sector of the Zionists who followed 
Herzl’s priority for a national charter or at the least a suitable asylum, 
be it in El Arish, Uganda or wherever — and ‘practicals’ — those com 
mitted exclusively to Palestine who did not altogether repudiate the 
value of rural colonization — agreed on the abomination of the official 
hierarchy of the Rothschild regime. It was only after Herzl’s death 
anidst the acrimony of the “Upanda’ cdispute® that his dogma of ‘hot a 
mtn, Hota siuple penny for this country until the minimum of privi 
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leges has been guaranteed’ could be set aside and some degree of 
rapprochement made possible. A Palestine Committee was appointed 
by the Zionist Congress to examine in detail the economic possibilities 
of the country and in November 1907 Arthur Ruppin, the omni- 
competent German lawyer-cum-geneticist-cum-economist, argued that 
with the Jews in Palestine constituting only 10% of the population and 
holding little over 1% of the land, the time was by no means yet ripe to 
seek autonomy from Turkey. 

As ‘synthetic Zionism’, as the eighth Congress coined it, became 
committed to strengthening settlement while continuing the diplomatic 
campaign, its representatives on the spot needed to work out a modus 
vivendt with the JCA. Ruppin, who was director of the Palestine Office 
of the Zionist Organization in Jaffa from 1908, was instrumental in 
bridging this gap. He was, perhaps, at that time only a lukewarm 
Zionist but a singularly practical worker who was well aware of the 
skimpiness of Zionist means. The Anglo-Palestine Bank which had 
operated since 1903 as an outgrowth of the Jewish Colonial Trust had 
something like 6 m. francs of paid-up capital but Ruppin estimated 
something like 70 m. were needed to acquire the land in Judea and 
Galilee then being put up for sale. Its manager David Levontin was 
disinclined to sink large sums over a long term in these ventures and 
Meyerson claimed in 1914 that he had never spent more than 100,000 
francs on any one project. The Palestine Land Development Company, 
also effectively run by Ruppin, was established in 1909, principally to 
(rain prospective colonists. It began with only 1-5 m. francs and was 
in equally straitened circumstances.” The Jewish National Fund (KKL) 
raised from the she&e/s of thousands of small donors (Herzl’s ‘democracy 
of money’) started with a mere £14,000, less than half a million francs, 
much of which was instantly earmarked for the administration and 
propaganda work of international Zionism or projects like the Herzl 
lorest, more significant for their symbolic than economic value. 
Ilence it was crucial for Ruppin and other ‘practical’ Zionists like 
Professor Otto Warburg to seek JCA help while continuing to dis- 
Approve of its methods. 

Im many instances that help was forthcoming. Some 350,000 francs 
were advanced for the Palestine Land Development Corporation 
(P1.IC) purchase of Karkur and half a million in 1912 for its general 
iexcrve fund. The attitude of Meyerson, in particular, became rather 
lei’ brittle towards the Zionists after 1910 but there were special 
fendons why it suited the JCA to advance sums to the Zionist agencies. 
In tallow lands, where plots were divided between Aral and Jewish 
Withers, properties were often registered under the name of a member 
mt the JCA executive = Salomon Reinach or Nareise Leven — Edmond 
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still wishing to avoid legal association with the purchases. But the fact 
they were in Paris was liable to raise the possibility of the land being 
declared mahlul (uncultivated by its occupier) and therefore reverting 
either to the government or an adjacent or previous owner. Regi- 
stration through Ruppin’s Jaffa office and his organization of culti- 
vation could solve that problem and also avoid some of the recrimin- 
ation, not to mention the burden of administration, with which the 
JCA was often saddled. Moreover there were a number of JCA land 
agents — Shabtai Levy, Chaim Kalvarisky, Yehoshua Hankin — who 
themselves held private Zionist convictions if of a very unorthodox 
genre, and whose intimate knowledge of both Turkish and Arab mores 
was indispensable to the furtherance of Ruppin’s work. So that, by the 
time of the Baron’s fourth visit in 1914, the relationship between the 
Zionist agencies and the JCA had flowered into something which, if 
less than wholehearted collaboration, was at any rate no longer outright 
enmity. Edmond himself had softened somewhat in his attitude to the 
movement. When David Wolfsohn, Herzl’s successor, had come to 
see him in Paris he was prepared to hear him out with more patience 
and attentiveness than had been the case in 1896. In 1914 he claimed 
that Zionist goals and his own had in fact always been one and the 
same, even when their tactics sharply diverged. His own demeanour 
towards Ruppin and Weizmann in 1914 was in striking contrast to the 
embittered distaste with which he and Herzl regarded each other. 

It is virtually impossible to overestimate the consequences of the 
antagonism betwecn these two men, not only for the immediate future 
of Jewish Palestine, but also for the rendering of the historical account 
of their respective contributions towards its realization. For all his 
waywardness and high-handedness, Herzl has been seen as the seminal 
figure of Zionism, the progenitor of a modern Jewish national con- 
sciousness. Beleaguered by opposition, fighting off disappointments, 
physically exhausted and doomed to an early death, he has become, as 
he thought of himself, the ‘Parnell of the Jews’.® His rejection by 
Edmond at their unhappy meeting on 18 July 1896 has traditionally 
been seen in terms of the inadequacy of the Baron to appreciate the 
importance of the political dimensions which Herzl had introducedl 
into the Jewish efforts to transform their future. Despite the long and 
proven association, first of the JCA and then, after 1924 of the Palestine 
Jewish Colonization Association (PICA) with the central aims and 
policies of the Zionist movement - settlement, immigration, Jewish 


self-defence — it has proved impossible to shake off the accusations of 


political timorousness, Icgal fastidiousness and bureaucratic starchiness 
which Herzl oripinally ascribed to Mdmond’s refusal to help him hurthes 
his plans. Afterwards he wrote that: 
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Edmond is a decent, good-natured, faint-hearted man who absolutely 
fails to understand the matter and would like to stop it the way a 
coward tries to stop necessary surgery. I believe that he is now aghast 
at having got himself involved with Palestine and perhaps he will 
run to Alphonse and say “You were right, I should have gone in for 
racing horses rather than resettling Jews’. And the fate of many 
millions is to hang on such men? 


Hezzl’s impression of dilettantism was, it goes without saying, 
crudely misplaced. It may be that his very influential account of the 
1896 meeting does less than justice both to Edmond’s actual position 
at that time, and to the real alternatives then open for Jewish national- 
ism. Familiar through long and tortuous negotiations over the transfer 
of gushans (land title deeds) with the serpentine deviousness of the 
government at the Porte, and informed by his representatives at 
Constantinople that neither conservative nor reformist factions were in 
favour of increased Jewish settlement, Rothschild found it hard to 
swallow the notion that, out of sheer gratitude at being rescued from 
the International Debt Commission, the Sultan would fling open the 
doors to unrestricted immigration or hand over one of his provinces on 
a platter to the Jews. His scepticism was only too well-founded. Though 
\bdul Hamid and his Grand Vizier had Herzl scuttling back and forth 
from the Yildiz Kiosk they had no intention of doing anything other 
(han see how much cash could be raised for the minimum of concessions. 

Iidmond was similarly incredulous at the notion that the Great 
Powers, in their eagerness to discard “surplus Jews’ would bring 
pressure to bear on Turkey for the creation of a Judenstaat or at the 
very least for a Jewish Trust or chartered company to organize its 
busic framework. Herzl, of course, was accustomed to going straight 
fo the top. Miffed at not receiving a reply from Bismarck, to whom he 
hcl sent an unsolicited letter, he nevertheless believed that through 
ihe Grand Duke of Baden and Philipp Eulenburg, the Kaiser’s con- 
ficlint, he could persuade the German Emperor to establish such a 
company under his protection. It was indeed a tribute to his compelling 

personality and obsessive self-confidence that Herzl got as far as an 
inpertal audience over the Chancellor von Biilow’s undisguised 
apposition, But the adventure, like others to come, toppled into 
relity when, at its climax in the Imperial marquee outside the walls 
of Jerusalem in 1898, he failed to get anything more substantial from 
(he Ptser, whose ‘truly imperial eyes’ ‘magnificent ocean blue eyes’ had 
‘ot him into cestasies of enthusiasm, than a vacuous undertaking to 
Took we the matter." dmond’s disbelief in the German venture was 


hited not only on tis own ardent Preneh patriotisea, but also ou a 
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detailed knowledge of the chicaneries customarily practised by Euro- 
pean governments in their imperial dealings in the Middle East. Once 
again it was he who had the surer grasp of political realities. 

Given these differences it is nonetheless true that Edmond behaved 
towards the Zionists with less than consummate tact. In May 1896, 
through the good offices of Zadoc Kahn, he agreed to see Max Nordau 
at the bank premises in the rue Laffitte — itself, Herzl thought, a 
calculated discourtesy. He had been alerted by Narcise Leven who had 
met Herzl at Strasbourg to the magnitude of his ambitions and he gave 
Nordau short shrift. The interview lasted 63 minutes, Herzl reported, 
‘out of which Rothschild spoke 53 and Nordau “with difficulty and 
rudeness” only ten’. The upshot was that ‘Rothschild will hear nothing 
whatever of the matter ... He considers what I am doing dangerous 
because I am rendering the patriotism of the Jews suspect, as well as 
injurious — namely to his Palestinian colonies. Accordingly we shall 
pass over him and on to the order of the day.”*4 

Herzl was much given to apostrophizing history on behalf of the 
Jews and then informing the world what it had in store. ‘I bring to the 
Rothschilds and the Big Jews their historical mission,’ he announced. 
What he found most mortifying was the apparent indifference of the 
money barons to these clarion calls of Destiny. Maurice de Hirsch’s 
‘refusal to be enlightened’, in 1895, was ‘part of the Jewish mis- 
fortune’ (a favourite phrase, transferred to Edmond a year later). 
Albert Rothschild in Vienna, who didn’t even deign to reply to his 
urgent requests, was in an unspeakable class of his own, but happily 
he had not ‘degraded himself with excessive courtesy’.1? The Roths- 
childs as a whole were not so much people as disembodied implements 
of the Grand Design. His Address to the Rothschilds, in effect the first 
version of the arguments better rehearsed in Der Judenstaat, took the 
form of an appeal to their Family Council. Herzl evidently believed 
that he was offering them the chance to transform their mere lucre into 
an engine which would power the Jewish State. It was because he 


thought in such grandiose terms of the Porte, in effect, selling thc. 


Jews their homeland in return for financial relief, that the fortunes of 
the Rothschilds or, if it should come to it, the ‘midget millionaires’, 
were so important. Temperamentally averse to anything like pleading a 
cause Herzl was, as a result, simultaneously apprehensive and dis. 
dainful of the work of trying to win the Baron round to his view. His 
diplomacy sounded uncommonly like threats, for he insisted that he 
preferred to work through the ‘aristocrats of money’ but if that were 
of no avail he would be forced to mobilize the ‘democrats of money’ 
and raise a mass apitation that the Rothschilds would one day rue 
having invited on themselves. 
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Jerusalem 1921, Front row: Lady Samuel, Emir Abdullah, the High 
Commusstoner Herbert Samuel, Colonial Secretary Winston Churchill, 
Mrs Churchill. At the back, James de Rothschild 


The beginnings of Benyamina, 1924 
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The Drainage of the Kabbara 1922-6: 
(1) Surveying before the operation (11) Pumping engine and work team 
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The tepid reception he had had from Leven and from the Chief 
Rabbi of Vienna, Moritz Giidemann, did not lead Herzl to expect 
very much from a direct encounter with Edmond. He was uncertain 
about Zadoc Kahn’s real opinion and the supposed slight to Nordau 
rankled acutely. It was only the insistence of the leading British 
Palestinophils, notably the banker Samuel Montagu, that they would 
support the Jewish Society and its trust only if three conditions were 
met — the assent of the Powers, the mobilization of the JCA funds, and 
the adherence of Baron Edmond — which made such a meeting un- 
wvoidable. Herzl clearly rated his chances of winning over the govern- 
ments of Rurope much more highly than persuading Rothschild, but 
he was relieved at not having to ask him for funds. All that was to be 
requested was his approval in principle. In a rather lordly gesture of 
self-sacrifice to the Cause, Herzl decided to offer to withdraw from the 
Zionist movement altogether in favour of the Baron, provided that the 
latter made a binding agreement to continue it along the lines which 
le had begun. ‘Two factors, however, prejudiced the outcome of the 
tnecting even before it had taken place. Zadoc Kahn, an indispensable 
iiterlocutor, had left Paris before Herzl arrived, and unknown to 
lim, Colonel Albert Goldsmid, whom he had counted as a valued ally 
in Fingland, his ‘Daniel Deronda’, had been so shaken by a stinging 
attack made at a London meeting of the Lovers of Zion on the ‘in- 
filtration’ policy of Rothschild’s colonization, that he had written to 
lilmond to warn him of the excesses of the ‘wild man’. On 20 July, 
iil response to Herzl’s own request, he was received at the bank in the 
rue Laffitte in the presence of Leven and Meyerson. ‘It was,’ Herzl 
wrote, ‘one of the greatest sacrifices I was making for the Jewish 
vuuse. Ele was much irked by the preliminaries to the meeting: talks 
with Leven at his appartement de bourgeois cossu, the wait in panelled 
inaims, Meyerson’s information that ‘the Baron was a human being 
like ourselves’, and the general ambiance of polite condescension with 
which his tdeas were received. Herzl’s physical description of Edmond 
ielli us most about the kind of temper in which the encounter took 


pace: 


Ile looks like an aging youth, his movements are quick, yet shy and 
he has a light brown beard on the verge of turning grey, a long nose 
and an offensively large mouth. He wore a red necktie and a white 
waistcoat which flapped about his thin body.}4 


Not surprisingly Herzl’s account of what followed suffers from the 
Hight of his rejection. In the interview he is all regal aplomb, Roths- 
Mild fussy, uninformed and irritable. Herzl scores all the debating 
Pints, arresting Hdmond’s attempts to anticipate his plan with the 

UHL Look 
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famous epigram: ‘A colony is a little state, a state is a small colony. 
You want to build a small state, I a big colony.’ He then unfolds the 
details of the Turkish-Palestinian master-plan during which ‘I read 
admiration in his [Edmond’s] eyes’. Occasionally he is interrupted by 
parrot-like interpellations from Meyerson and Leven who are allotted 
the parts of Rosencrantz and Guildenstern in the scenario. Once or 
twice Edmond betrays his lack of comprehension and sympathy by 
gratuitous asides such as ‘I/ ne faut pas avotr les yeux plus gros gue le ventre’, 
to which Herzl adds, “That, I believe, is the extent of his philosophical 
insight.’ Indeed, the tone throughout is that of pained exasperation at 
having to explain to an intellectual inferior why his assistance was 
needed. After two hours of this uphill work he seems almost relieved 
to have to announce: 


By what do I recognize the power of an idea? By the fact that a man 
commits himself when he says Yes and commits himself when he 
says No... You were the keystone of the entire combination. If 
you refuse, everything I have fashioned so far will fall to pieces. I 
shall then be obliged to do it in a different way. I shall start a mass 
agitation and that way it will be even harder to keep the masses 
under control... You think it would be a misfortune to operate 
with such masses. Reflect whether the misfortune will not be greater 
if I am forced to set the masses in motion by unplanned agitation.15 


Although Herzl’s is the fullest version we have of the conversation 
it is evident that in issuing this ultimatum he misunderstood the force 
of Edmond’s objections. To be sure he was hardly keen on a campaign 
of public propaganda, but not because of any intrinsic distaste for 
democratic politics. As his leadership of the Zionist movement would 
show, Herzl was, if anything, even more patrician in his attitude to the 
rank and file than Edmond. In 1898 he referred to leading ‘an army of 
beggars, students and youths’; he told Leo Frankel, the ex-Communard, 
that the Jewish State would be an ‘aristocratic republic’ and insisted 
that ‘democracy is a political nonsense which can only be decided 
upon by a mob in the excitement of a revolution’.?® Rather, Edmond was 
acutely anxious about the watertal consequences if thousands of Jews 
poured into a Palestine obviously unprepared to absorb them. For him 
the Land was an actual, physical datum; for Herzl merely the tabula 
rasa on which the constitution of the Judenstaat would be inscribed. He 
simply could not see the force of such an objection. Feeding, housing, 
sheltering the thousands of Jews was an ‘administrative detail’, a 
matter of mere governmental routine. After all, their influx would he 
regulated — they would have passports and papers, (Herzl’s impatience 
with these demeaning and tiresome details could have come only from 
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someone whose home was the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy.) 

This was the real difference between the two men. For Herzl, the 
romantic nationalist, as the fantastical A/tneuland confirmed him to be,1? 
all that mattered was political will; from that all social and economic 
consequences would duly flow. For Edmond, who had gone through a 
painful education in the problems of economic management, those 
priorities were reversed. He saw Palestine as a real territory, with a 
real domestic economy, a punishing climate, a government beset by 
corruption and anarchy and an indigenous population that could not 
le wished away by messianic optimism. Nothing good could come of 
dramatic political gestures unless their social and economic impli- 
cations were carefully and empirically assessed. ‘To be sure the ‘change 
of heart’? which took place between 1896 and 1914 was not one-sided. 
lor by the later date he felt that Zionism, through the likes of Ruppin, 
as taking good account of the pace and momentum at which it could 
progress, a prudence eventually exemplified by the wisdom of Weiz- 
inmann’s leadership. The tension between instantaneous action and 
ineasuted consideration, however, was not to disappear. Arguably its 
vonsequences still exercise the Jewish State to this day. 

The immediate aftermath of the open rift between Edmond and 
[lerzl was that the latter set about organizing the cadres which would 
leacl to the first Zionist Congress in 1897. Initially he tried to get Zadoc 
I.ahn to intercede again with the Baron as ‘I may have been too 
‘lumsy or too impatient. But the cause must not have suffered for my 
Ishinders.”18 ‘The gap was too wide, though, to bridgeshort ofa lightning 
‘onversion by Edmond. Instead Leven advised Herzl merely to use his 
iifluicnce at the Porte to advance the cause of colonization. If, after 
joing time, that was going well the Baron would think again. But 
Ilerzl was not intending to put himself on probation. Rothschild 
hecame his béze notre for the rest of his life. He believed that the Baron 
iil JCA were bending over backwards to put obstacles in the way of 
wiy arrangement with Abdul Hamid. During his journey to Palestine in 
iHy% to meet the Kaiser he took undisguised satisfaction from the 
dutublounded’ reaction of the administrators at Mikve Israel when 
ihe mounted Emperor, riding past the farm, struck up a casual con- 
Yerantion.!® Cle was unimpressed with Rishon Le Zion: ‘for a poor 
‘illive this is a prosperous place. But if one has imagined it as more 
iia poor settlement one is disappointed. Thick dust on the roads, 


i bun of preenery . . . Fear of Monsieur le Baron hovers over 
erything.’ After being shown the cellars ‘with elaborate ceremony’ 

he observed: 
| lave never doubted that with money one can set up industrial 
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establishments no matter where. With the millions which have been 
poured into the sand here, and stolen, and squandered, far different 
results could have been achieved . . . Someone made a speech in 
which he tried to harmonize their obligations to the Baron with their 
love for me, a harmony just as impossible as that which the con- 
ductor attempted to achieve between the violin and the flute. The 
big drum had to cover everything. I also spoke a few words advising 
them to be grateful to the Baron though his aims were different 
from mune?” 


Rehovot he thought more agreeable for having retained something of 
its independence; Dr Masié of Rishon sinister for circulating fables 
that he was a tool of the Anglican mission (one of Edmond’s zdées jixes) 
and Niégo, the director of Mikve Israel, comically shamefaced lest 
another visit by Herzl brand him as a Zionist sympathizer. 

Assumptions about the ‘baronial arrogance’ of the Rothschild 
administration were generally transferred to the JCA. Ruppin, by no 
means inflexibly opposed to its work, was given to calling its officials 
‘petty despots’ at times, even though some of his own managers, 
notably the notorious, and very efficient, Berman outdid them in 
striking absolutist attitudes towards the farmers.” But after the 1901 
débacle it was slowly appreciated in Palestine that there were differences 
between the ‘old’ regime and the ‘new’. If the principles guiding 
Edmond’s ¢ate/le had been those of Bonapartist paternalism and hyper- 
regulation, the JCA approach, already tried out in their management 
of Jewish settlements in Kherson province in Russia, ‘Turkish Anatolia, 
the Argentine, Uruguay and Cyprus, was based on exactly the opposite 
ethos: that of nineteenth-century /asssex-faire liberalism. Retrenchment 
in expenditure, economy of personnel, response to the laws of the 
market, a punctilious concern for balancing the books, a resolution to 
let the weak go to the wall and, not least, the conviction that the least 
administration was the best administration, these were all principles 
guiding Meyerson and his officials and they made a striking contrast 
with the state of affairs prevailing before 1900. 

In 1909 Meyerson was able to report that experience had vindicated 
his conviction that ‘the best of regimes is that of self-government. The 
colonists for their part are happy to have to stand on their own feet, 
they work stubbornly and in nearly every case have macle a success.”#!" 
That was unquestionably an exaggeration but there is little doubt that 
the new direction was a healthy onc. The suftocating social regulation 
which had caused so much friction in the larger colonies had been 
done away with, and despite Edmond’s mistrust of colonists’ com 
mittees, it had been left to them to supervise facilities for health, water, 
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communal utilities and the like. Meyerson had not only not opposed 
but had actually encouraged the formation of producers’ co-operatives, 
the most notable being the Société Co-opérative Vigneronne (SCV) founded 
in 1906 to run the wine industry througha council of ten elected by the 
growers of the major viticultural centres, and Pardess set up to market 
citrus produce which, by 1912, was handling about half the Palestinian 
exports. The stipendiary maintenance system, which Starkmeth had 
identified as one of the main evils of the old administration, was done 
away with completely, and instead loans were made available on easy 
terms, enabling farmers to amortize the principal as their concerns 
grew over the years. Likewise the old practice of issuing bills which 
could be made over to the money-sharks of Jaffa and Nazareth was 
discontinued in an effort to liberate settlers from crippling rates of 
interest. By the same token, rather than assign plots of land, often 
insufficient, against an advance redeemable at a fixed date, the JCA 
preferred, where they could, to install settlers with very modest or 
virtually no means as médayers (share-croppers) for whom the basic 
theptel of draught animals, seed, implements and land were provided 
wzainst a share of the crop value, always supposing there to be an 
winual surplus. Mézayage in Europe and the United States was regarded 
as tantamount to perpetuating rural servitude but the JCA used it as a 
probationary period after which, providing the results of cultivation 
were satisfactory, the settler would be leased, on long term, the land he 
hid worked and his debt would in effect be frozen, to be repaid as 
nicl when that became possible. 

‘he idea behind much of this was to try to distinguish at an early 
tape those who were suited for agricultural work from those simply 
concerned with an assured livelihood. The distinction was more 
diflicult to operate in the Judean and Samarian colonies where crops 
like citrus and almonds could yield a high return without being very 
libour intensive, but in Galilee the JCA frequently expelled the 
small farmers they judged unfitted for arable work, indemnified their 
expenses where necessary, and replaced them with the sons of other 
Colonists or workers eager to make a new start. In the same way, thosc 
cultures which showed no sign at all of making a commercial success 
were wound up without more ado. Henri Franck, an engineer turned 
ulministrator who had been a contemporary of James de Rothschild 
ui Louis le Grand and whose extraordinary talents were to dominate 
alestinian settlement in the 19208, was first sent to the country in 1903 
lo sefutinize, ancl if need be, liquidate the most ailing concerns. He 
found that the silk factory at Rosh Pinna, though morc of a social success 
in thar ic employed some 150 workers, many from Safed, was capable 
of producing only some 128,000 francs worth of sill per year and was in 
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effect operating at an annual deficit of nearly 200,000! The calamitous 
experiment with perfume at Yesud HaMa’ala was likewise finished off 
and the attempt at viticulture around Rosh Pinna gradually wound 
down. Faced with overproduction and uprooting in Judea and Samaria 
the Galilean viticulturalists had been reduced to an effort at producing 
for Damascus, Beirut and the Syrian market. But while they needed at 
least 15 francs a kantar, their dealers could not take more than 9, so 
that by 1908 the Palestinian wine industry was almost wholly concen- 
trated in the SCV centres in the west and south. 

The JCA period was also marked by a serious effort to deploy a 
reduced personnel more effectively. The notion that each colony of 
any size had to have its full complement of managers and admini- 
strators went by the board and instead direction was on a regional 
base. It is true that Paris still insisted on being consulted over almost 
every detail, but in Beirut it kept an office which could act as a kind of 
half-way house between the colonies and the Palestine Commission. 
In charge of that bureau was one Pariente, a retired schoolmaster, like 
his predecessors very much in the A/ance stamp. While a reasonably 
efficient bureaucrat, Pariente’s preoccupation with the minutiae of 
protocol and relative ignorance of the day-to-day problems of the farms 
put him in bad odour with many of his subordinates and after 1905, 
when he was relieved, the central office of the Palestine JCA was moved 
to Jaffa where it was run by Henri Franck, following in Scheid’s 
footsteps — in a titular sense that is —- as Inspector-General. A number of 
the most able of the officials from the earlier regime — in particular the 
engineers like Papo and Cantor - were retained and the invaluable 
Statkmeth, after a period of strained relations with Pariente, was 
confirmed as manager at Zikhron Ya’aqov. 

Originally it was planned to administer all the Galilean settlements 
from the model farm at Sedjera, about twenty miles west of the Sea of 
Galilee, and for a brief but hectic period Chaim Kalvarisky was placed 
in general command. But with roads in the region so rudimentary, it 
proved virtually impossible to cover the entire area from Metulla to 
Mishmar Hayarden in one block. Kalvarisky was moved, under 
protest, to Rosh Pinna to look after the northern group, and Jules 
Rosenheck, another agronomist turned administrator, installed at 
Nazareth to take charge of the area between that town and Tiberias. 
The ordering of the official hierarchy under the JCA was never very 
clear. Under Pariente nearly all matters of substance were supposed to 
be referred to Beirut before decisions could be taken, but Kalvarisky 
and Rosenheck, and their peripatetic subordinate agents like Hankin 
and Shabtai Levy, often had to take snap decisions over purchases, 
agreements with Sheikhs on the division of properties ancl tithe, o1 
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with tax farmers on assessments, which inevitably committed the 
JCA in advance and which they could rarely repudiate. Kalvarisky 
tried to make clear to Paris that life in Palestine, and especially in 
Galilee, was not like a French department and the administrators could 
not function as prefects, dutifully awaiting instructions before taking 
action. Of course there were times when he overstepped himself 
damagingly and expensively, as we shall see, and his habit of handing 
out blank cheques to local notables got him into serious trouble more 
than once. Relations with Rosenheck were often very tense. The two 
tnen were temperamentally mismatched: Rosenheck being the more 
rigorously formal and prudent, less excited by the prospect of Jewish 
farms dotting the Galilean landscape and more concerned to balance 
the books and to steer clear of trouble in the villages. But in practice 
hoth agreed that without a good deal of discretionary authority it 
would have been impossible to function at all, especially in the dis- 
lurbed years after the Young Turk revolution of 1908. 

Along with the more informally organized cadre of administrators 
und agents the JCA relied on a small group of specialists armed with 
professional skills that had been a proven need in Palestine. There were, 
{or example, fewer horticulturalists trained in the Versailles methods 
ut for the first time a few veterinary surgeons and plant botanists 
concerned with stock rearing and the renewed emphasis on arables. A 
number of the traditional welamdim, learned in little other than the 
reliious texts, were replaced by modern teachers, able to provide 
instruction in both Arabic and Hebrew and equipped to teach science, 
tnathematics and practical lessons on agriculture.2? The JCA health 
lniclets likewise tended to be more generous than before 1900 and a 
regular supply of quinine and other drugs needed to keep malaria at 
ly were provided for Dr Yaffe at Zikhron and his colleagues working 
in the Hluleh basin. There was a small team of cost accountants under 
ile formidable Rosenstock, based at Beirut but sufficiently peripatetic 
1 keep the less exacting administrators, notably Kalvarisky, on their 
joes, But of far more importance were the JCA lawyers, all exception- 
ally able and adroit practitioners - Antebi in Jerusalem, Faraggi in 
lyunascus and Yellin in Beirut - expert in the extraordinary com- 
jlexities of Islamic and Ottoman law. For the most part their work 
ileale with contested title deeds; threatened confiscations, haggling 
with the Iags over tithes, or with tax farmers over the land and the 

lie taxes.*4 Situated in Beirut, Yellin also acted as a source of political 
fioniation on the vagaries of the Vadi’s government and the coming 


Hil joins of personnel, a badly needed commentary to supplement the 
otherwise rather simplified view of ‘Turkish politics prevailing: in 
Varin, By 1910 order hacl degenerated so seriously in northern Palestine 
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that much of his time and money were spent on pressing the prosecution 
of cattle-thieves, murderers and occasionally politically motivated 
agitators on procrastinating and fearful judicial authorities. 

The same concern with maximizing value for money and for avoiding 
anything like unnecessary extravagance, characterized the JCA 
approach to technical improvement and agricultural management. ‘They 
encouraged the use of petrol-driven motor pumps in the plantations 
and groves of Judea, especially at Petah Tikva and Mazkeret Batya. 
Edmond himself had calculated the enormous savings in time and 
manpower to be made by substituting them for the mule, or ox-drawn 
pumps originally installed in the orange groves and almond orchards.?° 
Money was readily made available for this, as for the extension of 
road building, especially between Rosh Pinna, Safed and the Samarian 
coast. This was not simply to reduce the colonists’ sense of isolation, 
oppressive though that was, and to increase their security but also to 
cut down the cost of camel transport of crops and goods which added, 
prohibitively, to their market price. With the arrival of more workers 
in the north after 1904, those who were employed on a seasonal basis 
augmented their income by undertaking carterage work after the 
harvest was overt. 

There was, in general, a better understanding of the peculiarities of 
Palestinian agriculture and an effort to co-ordinate the farm year to the 
two very unpredictable rain spells of October and the spring. As the 
dominance of plantation cultures receded JCA encouraged greater 
polycultural farming and less reliance on a single cash staple. At 
Zikhron, for example, the increasing demand was met for some land 
to be set aside for cereal crops as vines were uprooted, and some stock 
and dairy rearing begun at the same time. Even at Mazkeret Batya, 
where orchard and plantation crops still predominated, there was an 
attempt to introduce mixed farming, both to supply the colony with 
its own vegetables, dairy food and eggs, and to safeguard against the 
fickleness of the fruit market.26 The cash crops which brought the most 
consistent returns in the decade after 1900 were almonds and olives. 
Both had a ready market in Palestine itself and in neighbouring centres 
like Cairo and Damascus and were thus relieved of the freight costs 
which crippled produce sent farther afield. Their perishability in the 
fierce climate was not a serious problem, and once the trees had been 
nursed to maturity they required a relatively slight investment of 
capital and labour to keep them productive. 

Unlike during the Dugourd era, the policy of the JCA managers was 

not to superimpose an advanced west Uhiropean agriculture on a 

backward terrain but rather to adapt to its natural conditions. Com- 

parison of the eitrus with the sille inclustry immeciately suppests how 
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time. In the north in Galilee it proximated more to the Naturwirtschaft 
of the share-cropping Arab fel/ah, aiming at alimentary self-sufficiency, 
relying on cereals for the bulk of income and confining plantation 
cultures to those which could be depended on to supplement income 1n 
years of meagre harvest. In the south, in Judea and Samaria, the 
Geldwirtschaft of plantation or vineyard cash crops still predominated, 
with colonies like Rishon Le Zion continuing to buy both fodder for 
its draught animals and basic foodstuffs tor its settlers. In some of the 
smaller colonies like Givat Ada, near Zikhron Ya’aqov, and Wad-el- 
Hanin (Ness Ziona) there was a deliberate effort to diversify cultures 
and to experiment with new crops such as cotton, bananas and even 
rubber, but for the most part the distribution of crops was governed 
mote by predictions of market trends than a clear model of the mixed 
farm’, As the market for rose attar in Constantinople and Cairo grew 
smaller and western outlets refused to materialize so the geranium and 
rose nurseries at Rishon and Zikhron correspondingly shrank. By 
contrast the growth of almond cultivation during this period was 
phenomenal. The fact that the trees, properly nursed, could take root 
in the light and sandy soils between Petah Tikva and Rishon en- 
couraged the industry even more. From 1905 when some 20,000 kilos 
were harvested in Judea alone the crop grew to 264,000 kgs. in 1912 
and 376,000 in 1913, with the eventual aim of reaching 1 m. kilos a 
year.*9 
By the same token the southern colonies wete very vulnerable to 
shatp fluctuations on the commodity markets before the First World 
Wat. The Palestinian wine industry was a case in point. Having 
suffered from gluts in the early 18908, its reconstitution after the 
phylloxera went ahead too far, too fast, so that between 1900 and 1903 
far too much wine was again being produced at a time when prices on 
the world market were low and the markets available to Carmel more 
ot less saturated. Having subsidized the grafting programme, Edmond 
was then obliged to provide 1-5 m. francs for uprooting at Zikhron, 
both in indemnities to the affected growers and for the conversion of 
land to arable or orchard crops.3° By 1905 the disparity between markets 
and production was so great that grapes could be taken up only by 
artificially depressing prices well below the 2o-franc kantat imposed in 
1899 — a dramatic contrast with the situation obtaining in the 1890s. 
The idea of the producing co-operative had been floated by Wolf 
Gluskin in 1903 claiming, iter alia, that under ditect management 1! 
would be possible to reduce production costs well below the 4 francs 
the hecto rate. As long as the big presses at Rishon and Zikhron were 
working: at less than full capacity - and given market conditions they 


had no option = the unth cost, when compounded with an inelastic 
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government excise assessed on the gross value of the vintage, actually 
went up rather than down. But following on from its establishment in 
1906 the SCV was at least able to regulate production more smoothly 
than the JCA administration. When it came, however, after 1907, the 
recovery was again price-led. The prices fetched at Odessa and Warsaw 
began to be remunerative at the same time as the industry’s wholesalers 
in Carmel Mizrahi (Carmel Orientale) began to specialize in bulk- 
selling of mediocre wine at knock-down prices. By using quickly- 
made new coarse wine which had comparatively little distance to travel 
and correspondingly light storage costs, the shrewd agents of this 
division, notably Sciaka at Salonika and Nessler in Alexandria, managed 
to interlope in the Egyptian and western Turkish markets, traditionally 
dominated by cheap Italian imports.3! It was a tribute both to their 
acumen and the flexibility of the SCV that Palestinian wine in Egypt 
actually undercut Algerian and Italian competition — a striking contrast 
with the 1890s. 

From around 20-25% of production in 1903, the share taken by 
Turkey and Egypt increased along with total output to about 40% in 
1909. By the time all the new grafts had taken, Rishon’s own yield had 
increased gratityingly from 21 kantars the hectare to 28. By 1912 
production was steadily rising to reach 45,000 hectolitres in that year, 
ill of which had been marketed in advance. The following year Carmel 
Mizrahi and Carmel Warsaw both announced a dividend of 10% while 
Carmel New York, dealing principally with the large Russian Jewish 
immigrant population, could manage 6% on a relatively small turnover. 
lor the first time since the disastrous years between 1898 and 1905 
clemand was in excess of supply and Rishon and Zikhron were both 
putting more land — respectively at Sarafend, Meir Shefeya and 
(rivat Ada — under vine. What they were producing, however, was 
either sweet Alicante for the Aosher market in Poland and south Russia 
or crude ordinaire for the Levant. The western European markets, 
itde from negligible amounts sold in Vienna, London and Geneva, 
remained obstinately resistant to expensive vins de marque of moderate 
quality. Perhaps not surprisingly Paris remained the most difficult 
inirket. Contrary to Edmond’s expectations it had been the bottom 
Mither than the top end of the market which had yielded dividends. 
I tlorts to sell in a quality market continued after the First World War 
lot for the most part the pattern established between 1907 and 1914 

heewne permanent. 

Vhe development of the citrus industry at this tume was even more 
mbaniy ancl Chaotic; Shamuti oranges had been shipped to Europe 
from Jatlo, especially to Marseilles and Liverpool, at least as far back as 
Ine lite eiphteeath century. Liven before Jewish groves were planted 
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out, the Arab growers of the region produced some 200,000 boxes a 
year for export. Unlike viticulture, there was no centralizing agency 
of production equivalent to the presses and therefore less incentive for 
some kind of regulation. Because of this lack of need for heavy fixed 
capital — it was estimated that 10,o00-12,000 francs would suffice to 
establish a grove of some 11 duxzams which after 8 years could return 
15% — orange cultivation was ideally suited to small family units of 
limited means. The Jews brought a number of technical improvements 
which, while hardly revolutionizing the crop, made intensive growing 
and high yields possible. Daniel Bril, the JCA agent at Petah Tikva and 
then at the Jaffa office and himself a grower of some substance, was a 
pioneer in exploring the possibilities of new grafts, shipping in prime 
plants from California and Florida and seeking to improve the quality 
of indigenous lemons.®? Grapefruit growing was, with much en- 
couragement from Edmond, not to get under way in the Jezreel until 
just before the War, and in this first period efforts were concentrated on 
the Shamuti. The use of insecticides and above all petrol-motor driven 
pumps, deep-bore wells and irrigation canals, gave Jewish growers the 
edge over their Arab competitors but the market, in any case, seemed 
to be capable of infinite expansion. In 1907 Petah Tikva was producing 
only 28,000 boxes; by 1910 the figure had increased to 78,000 and by 
1913, when the total Palestinian produce came to some 413,855 boxes, 
Petah Tikva’s share was 263,000.°3 In 1900 only about 35 hectares 
(about 400 dumams) of the colony were laid out in groves, less than the 
area of the experimental farm at Nezly. By 1903 that had already 
expanded to 100 hectares and by 1909 to 4oo. By the latter date, the 
shift away from viticulture and towards oranges at Petah Tikva had 
become decisive. The attractions of what seemed to be a relatively 
prolific culture had drawn off many of those affected by the uprootings 
at Zikhron and Rishon to Petah Tikva, which by 1914 hada population 
of some 2600 Jewish settlers and in addition 600 resident Arab workers 
and 1100 “Hoating’ Arabs, a density (135 per square kilometre) Meyerson 
calculated well above that of the more populous departments of France 
and nearly twice as crowded an area as Zikhron.?4 

Two co-operatives ~ Pardess and Merkaz — between them marketed 
about half the crop in 1913 but many more growers, both Arab and 
Jewish, preferred to deal directly with the brokers and shippers at 
Jaffa. The average price per box on the Liverpool exchange for this 
period was around seven shillings, but in years of occasional glut 
1908 being a spectacular example — the prices could dive as low as 
half the estimate. In those circumstances the more speculative yrowers 
who were unprotected by the co-operative, who had borrowed shor! 
from the Jafla usurers — at 20 or 25°, @ and who had mortpaped some 
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of their crop as collateral, were caught out and closed up. But, that 
particularly acute crisis excepted, these were boom years for the orange 
growers who, had the war not intervened, were aiming for an output of 
some 600,000 boxes by 1915. Some of the private participants in 
Pardess — Rokach of Petah Tikva, Bril, and the versatile Dr Masié — 
could all expect, in a good year, to clear around 20,000 francs. Even the 
smallholders with 20 dunams of close-planted trees could be reasonably 
assuted of 3000-4000 — about thrice the average income of the tenant 
farmers of Galilee.*5 

The profitability of the orange groves, however, depended on the 
maximum depression of labour costs. Motor pumps eliminated the 
slowest and most expensive methods of irrigation, and when workers 
had to be recruited for pruning, spraying and harvesting they were 
generally drawn from the pool of Arabs gravitating to the moshava 
(rom Jaffa. At the same time, however, the numbers of immigrant 
Jewish workers arriving at the Jaffa docks began to show a significant 
icrease. Between 1905 and 1914 the Jewish population of Palestine 
almost doubled to about 80,000, and this without taking into account 
thout 30,000 more who entered the country only to leave it again for 
America, England or the white dominions.?* Not more than 10,000 
Jews were working on the land by that latter date, so that the great 
lijority were imperfectly absorbed into the existing urban centres or 
wucllites like Tel Aviv, founded on the dunes between Jaffa and 
Vetah Tikva in 1909. 

As with later immigrations there was, as Edmond had predicted, a 
ilivonic shortage of employment opportunities so that Petah Tikva 
was looked to as a potential user of Jewish labour. The growers, often 
Supported by the JCA,’? were disinclined to double their wage bill, 
ihe workers equally unready to accept the average Arab wage, so that 
Petah ‘Tikva rapidly became the first battlefield of the “conquest of 
Inhour’ (Aveda Ivrit), a role that was to be repeated with much more 
lntierness in the 1920s. At this time the growers tended to have the 
upper hand and when demonstrations, riots and the like became serious 
iin 1906 they staged a general, and successful, boycott of Jewish labour 
‘ni the groves. But that ‘agricultural lockout’ was only a skirmish in 
(ie real war between labour and capital that would follow. For the 
‘icond Wave of immigration, A/ya Bet, consisted largely of young 
tudents and workers, many of them in their teens and early twenties 
me unattached, who had grown up amidst the sweatshops and garment 
houtes of the crowded northern cittes — Minsk, Vilno and Kovno. 


I) Was there that the Jewish socialist parties, especially the Bund,3§ 
Hil tectuited their rank and file, and when the new wave of ferocious 
poproimk bein avound tg905, the urpe to synthesize national with 
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social freedom led to the swelling of ranks in the Zionist groups of the 
Poalet Zion and Hapoel Hatxair. For the partisans of the former especi- 
ally, as yet numbered in hundreds rather than thousands, Palestine 
signified not merely a national homeland but a society in which the 
emanicipation of the Jewish worker would be indivisible from his 
ethnic integrity. For others impregnated with the Tolstoyan ethic of 
redemptive labour, the example of the writer A. D. Gordon who arrived 
in Palestine aged over fifty to act out his messianic passions for blood 
and soil, was the ideal inspiration. Both groups shared the general 
conviction, made explicit by the Russian Social Revolutionaries and 
other populist groups during the abortive revolution of 1905, that the 
only true title to the land belonged to those who worked it, the 
difference being that where the Russian peasant had often tilled the same 
plot for generations, his Jewish counterpart in Palestine had yet to 
acquire it. 

Paradoxically, the socialist-populist notion of rights conferred by 
labour was not so far from the official JCA axiom of converting, after a 
period of probationary labour, the share-cropping tenancy into long- 
term lease. Of course the JCA (as PICA afterwards) was adamant 
about retaining absolute property rights in its own name where it 
had not actually sold off its title deeds. In times when pressure of 
immigrants on available land was severe — as in the 1930s and 4os — 
PICA’s (undisputed) right to decide which land should or should not 
be leased was criticized for being exercised with an alleged unconcern 
for the ‘populist’ view. But for the time being the interests of the 
newer settlers, or the children of the older generation, and those of 
the JCA converged. This was especially the case in Galilee, where the 
immediate objective was to get as much land as possible under 
cultivated occupation so as to avoid any possibility of confiscation. 
With the phasing out of Edmond’s massive plantations in the Upper 
Galilean settlements, especially at Rosh Pinna and Yesud HaMa’al:, 
and with the addition of land at Metulla and Mishmar Hayarden, 
mote space became available for the classic cereal farming — grande 
culture — favoured by Kalvarisky and the JCA managers. 


Still more important was the acquisition of some 60,000 dunams 


between Kafr Kama and the southern end of the Sea of Galilee. ‘I'he 
most westerly of these lots of about 15,000 dunams, Sedjera (almost 
identical with the present-day Iantya), had been acquired by Ossovietzli1 
at the end of the 1890s from an absentee Arab landlord and wits 
surrounded by not very friendly Circassian and Bedu Arab villages of 
fellabin, Vo the south-cast, nearer the Sea itself and closer together 
lay Mesha ane Yarmma (present-day Yavatel) to which was added im 
i904 the land around the villape of Bedjen, known now as Bert Give 
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About ten miles south of Beit Gan along the Jordan was the slightly 
isolated farm of Melhamie (Menahemia). Together these accounted 
for about 850 souls in 1912.39 In both Upper and Lower Galilee the 
settlements (with the exception of Sedjera, specially organized at the 
outset as a model training farm) were divided into single-family 
tenancies of between 100-200 dunams, more often than not of mixed 
tocky, marshy and good-quality arable land. In those colonies like 
Metulla and Mishmar Hayarden where a relatively high proportion of 
the surface area was barely cultivable, there was strong pressure to 
acquire adjacent lots from Arab landowners even at grossly inflated 
prices. Many of the early Galilean settlements were parcelled out, 
with Jewish land interspersed with Arab smallholdings and land which 
had been customarily used for common grazing. 

The imprecise nature of the colonies’ boundaries was the cause of 
innumerable disputes between neighbouring Jewish and Arab farmers 
regarding the exclusive rights of land use. The gushan was not identical 
with a western European deed. It merely registered the transference of 
rights by the seller to the buyer over a certain area topographically 
(lefined by this range of hills or that marsh. First claim always lay, in 
practice, with the cultivator or herdsman im situ. If then a fellah or his 
sheikh could prove that the alleged ‘owner’, especially when an 
absentee or a Beirut dealer, as was often the case, had unlawfully 
transferred occupied land or even dispossessed customarily held lots 
lov which share rents had been regularly paid, he could legitimately 
challenge the rights of the new ‘owner’. With the strong conviction 
that possession was nine-tenths of the law, Arab peasants, when 
confronted with baffingly fenced-off flelds or grazing areas, guarded 
hy Circassians, simply tended to let their flocks loose on them or to 
express their protest in acts of random violence and theft. What the 
Jews indignantly took as criminal action, the offending Arabs, to 
jucljre by their depositions to the courts in Tiberias or Beirut, saw as a 
loyittmate means of upholding immemorial rights.*° When their action 
Wert unsupported by any notable it was generally overruled by the 
liiph courts of the Vz/ayet but when, as with the Greek Bishop of 
Nanias who for years upheld the Metouali Arab and Druse protests 
ipainst the occupation of the Merdj swamp lands by Metulla, the 
liitpatton and the violence could continue for years on end. 

(ne way to disentangle these disputes was to try to reach an agree- 
inevit with the local villagers for a mafruz or reciprocal repartition of 
Welclinps into consolidated Jewish and Arab blocks of territory. This 
disenpapement may perhaps have been a mixed blessing in the long run 
far ut tended to polarize local interests which before had been enmeshed 
With the common use Of prazings land, tithe apreements, craupht 
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animals and the like. Since a mafruz could only be arrived at with the 
unanimous consent of all the cultivators involved down to the tiniest 
strip, the process often seemed interminable. Both the Jewish settlers 
and Arab landowners eager to sell additional lots at prices inflated 
yet further by the new contracts, were tempted to hasten its conclusion 
by applying pressure through a local sheikh or the Turkish officials. 
Chaim Kalvarisky, who liked to deal directly with Arab headmen where 
he could, cutting out third-party land agents, was even wont to pose 
as the champion of the exploited fe//ah against “oppression and spoli- 
ation’ by Beirut dealers.4# The emperor of such land deals, the money 
broker Elias Sursuq, was actually upbraided in his own office in Beirut 
by Kalvarisky in 1906 for improperly including in a bargain with 
Pariente hill-land which was not his to alienate. The protest backfired 
somewhat when Sursuq, displeased at being called a gangster and a 
shark, pointed out that he had included the land to bring the price 
per dunam down to Pariente’s level and suggested that to meet Kal- 
vatisky’s objection he would be happy to raise it again to the original, 
exorbitant, tariff, 48 

Kalvarisky himself was no z#géuu in such matters. The deal which he 
most badly wanted to bring off in 1910 with the Emir Ali Pasha would 
have exchanged around 30,000 dunams of prime land between Safed and 
the Sea of Galilee, closing up some of the gaps between the Jewish 
colonies, for a much larger area of the Baron’s lands in the Hauran, 
primarily occupied by Beduin share-croppers. The departure of Ali 
to Tripolitania on a special diplomatic mission for the Porte, followed 
by his death in 1914, aborted the scheme, but its original attraction 
for Kalvarisky had been the Emir’s promise to transport the villagers 
and peasants occupying the Tiberian lands ‘without fuss or violence’ 
to their new lands the other side of the Jordan.*4 Even granted that 
not all Arab farmers felt so attached to a specific plot of land provided 
they were properly recompensed with an exact equivalent nearby (as in 
a normal mafruz) it was inconceivable that this coup could have been 
brought off without engendering the bitterest ill will and without an 
eventual resort to force. Even where partition was regularly and 
equitably carried out, as at Bedjen, it rarely avoided recriminations in 
the years that followed that the Jews had been awarded the choice 
lands and the fel/ahim left with interior plots. 

Quite apart from these legal difficulties which kept the JCA lawyers 
in Beirut and Constantinople very busy, the physical condition of the 
Galilean colonies up to about 1907 was extremely precarious. ‘The 
JCA, in line with its stated principle of encouraging self-reliance and 
abandoning maintenance subsidies, pranted its tenants the bare 
advance, admittedly on easy terms, to cover a rudimentary cheple/: 





The Baron’s last tour of Palestine: 1925. 

Front row, I.to r. Nahum Sokolow, Lady Samuel, Sir Herbert Samuel, 
Baron Edmond, Baroness Edmond de Rothschild. The photograph was 
almost certainly taken on one of the settlements 
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a team of two horses « cheaper than oxen = and harness; one cart, one 
Leuropean plouph, 50 franes cash for sundries, seed for 150 duvams, and 
animal fodder and an allowance for foodstuffs to cover the first year 
before harvest. After that the settler was on his own. Whether he 
could make ends meet, even with the most modest and austere existence, 
depended very much on the fickle circumstances of nature as well as 
the quality of his land. At Yesud HaMa’ala in 1903 the average gross 
income for a tenant on 150 duzams was a mete 900 francs, certainly not 
enough to keep a family of four on subsistence. Where the family unit 
was smaller, the farmer had to pay the costs of auxiliary labour, Arab or 
Jewish (for the principle of using exclusively Jewish labour was not 
yet established here) from his own account. The resulting deficits were 
inanced either by direct recourse to Arab usurers in Safed and Tiberias, 
charging 25 or even 28% or via Kalvarisky who negotiated sums from 
the money-lenders, almost invariably without prior authorization, 
against his ‘personal guarantee’. 

In this way, during one year (1906) Gooo francs were advanced to 
both Mesha and Yamma and 8000 to Melhamie. Kalvarisky insisted 
that this intermediary role was indispensable since otherwise the 
Lower Galilee settlements, which had so bad a reputation for repay- 
ment, would simply have gone without credit. Certainly — unlike the 
preceding regime — the JCA was for the most part deaf to appeals to 
subsidize colonists to the tune of about 1500 francs a year as they asked, 
though in some cases specific sums were earmarked for the purchase of 
seed or the completion of the harvest. Indeed Kalvarisky even argued 
that harsh credit terms would have a salutary moral effect on the 
settlers since: 


in a country where one can only sin by an excess of a charity there is 
no other way to cure people of sthnurrerism than to oblige them to 
borrow at interest. Forced to settle at a fixed term the colonist will 
think twice before contracting a debt, and above all will try to 
prevent himself becoming excessively indebted.*° 


What he was trying to guard against was a perennial resort to loans to 
cover current working costs and when, after 1907, harvests improved 
this problem was reduced to manageable proportions. But the JCA 
never pretended that it would - either in the short or long term — be 
able to recover the costs of the original installations. By 1907 the 
debts of just three settlements, Rosh Pinna, Metulla and Yesud 
HaMa’ala, came to 2,748,239 francs of which nearly three-quarters of a 
million represented advances made to colonists who had subsequently 
left agricultural work or Palestine altogether. 46 

That the JCA administration was less expensive than the Baron’s 


T.R.L.I.-L 
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regime is unquestionable; whether it was ‘economic’ in the strict sense, 
however, seems mote arguable. For most of the Galilean farmers the 
line between survival and disaster was very fine. An untoward natural 
calamity was enough to tip the balance, and it was in such circumstances 
that the JCA showed itself most understanding. Coming after a 
succession of mediocre harvests, the 1903-4 season was particularly 
disastrous. Autumn rains were retarded until December and the 
spring season replaced by intense siroccos. The harvest mice and 
rats, which had invaded the fields in prodigious numbers in 1903, 
seemed to be even more prolific the following year and, according to 
Kalvarisky, in many places destroyed over a third of what was in any 
case a very thin crop. The settlers hesitated to use arsenic for fear it 
would affect their livestock which were themselves already suffering 
from epizootic diseases. In the winter of 1903 cattle pest had appeared 
at Melhamie and by the following summer had spread to Mesha and 
Yamma as well. Serum was belatedly brought from Constantinople 
but not soon enough to prevent the devastation of almost 70% of the 
Lower Galilean herds. The 1905~6 season completed the chapter of 
miseries with an outbreak of wheat rust in both the northern and 
southern parts of the region. By this stage the situation at Mishmar 
Hayarden was ‘terminal’, at Metulla ‘critical’ and at Mesha ‘extremely 
grave’.4? 

But when all allowances had been made for the cruelty of nature, 
Kalvarisky was not completely satisfied that the colonists themselves 
were not in part to blame for their plight. Many of them had not yet 
learned to rely on their own resources and were prone to catastrophism 
after a single discouragement. He was especially severe with Metulla 
where there had been: 
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a struggle with the colonists from the moment of transition from 
the old regime to the new. Finally they understood that the times 
when they could remain idle without doing anything except taking 
their monthly allowance had gone for good. The lazy who could not 
ot would not accustom themselves to the new way of life have either 
left or are in the process of leaving the country. 48 


(Shemita) Ma : 


They would be replaced by younger aspirant farmers who already 
showed a commendable eagerness for honest toil. But there were still 


those who: 
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show all too little taste for work in the fields and who employ too 
much outside labour. It is the Arab who does everything at Metulla, (8085/6 Gl? Vie ai a 
the Arab who ploughs and the Arab who sows, the Arab who / 8/9 9/10 10/11 11/12 hea 
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The Jewish settler at Metulla in most cases is only a supervisor and 
for the most part a very bad supervisor.” 


As long as oriental techniques of work were perpetuated — Arab 
ploughs, sickles and scythes, camel and mule transports — there would 
be no chance of improving the colony’s fortunes and withstanding poor 
years without subsidy. They would remain, as he put it, “‘sowers of 
pretention and reapers of credit’. Kalvarisky recommended the 
drainage of the Merdj land to provide more space for arable, mixed 
cultures in which some of the older tobacco and mulberry plantations 
made toom for almonds and larger arable plots. At root Kalvarisky 
was a fervent believer in the viability of grande culture in Palestine. 
Despite all the setbacks he noted that at Melhamie, where the distri- 
bution of land and the rotation of crops was notably well managed, 
most of the colonists had between 800-1000 francs net when all 


outgoings had been taken care of. 


In so far as concerns the future of grande cu/ture in Palestine it can be 
said with certainty that when a colonist takes care properly to 
prepare his land and sows it in good time it will always give him a 
mote or less decent harvest.°° 


His optimism was borne out by the sudden improvement of results 
ftom 1907 to 1911. The Metulla results — with a more benevolent set of 
climatic conditions and the suspect farmers replaced with fifteen new 
tenants who were either colonists’ children or landless workers — werc 
spectacularly improved, the colony’s aggregate income almost doubling 
from 49,972 francs in 1905-6 to 74,764 the following year. The following 
season saw a slight drop but in general high yields and reasonably 
lucrative cereal crops were maintained throughout this cycle. By 1909 
the colony had managed to pay off 30,000 francs of back debts, hacl 
doubled its livestock holding to a value of about 25,000, had installed 
two tenants’ co-operatives, one out at Tabha, the other on the drained 
Merdj; had reduced its Arab and Druse labour force by more than hall; 
like Rosh Pinna was selling its goats’ milk checses at markets in Safed 
and Beirut, and in 1910, despite falling cereal prices, managed to 
average a net income for each settler of around 830 francs.*+ Against 
predictions it was the group on the Merdj which, with least (thouph 
very fertile) land, succeeded in obtaining the best yields: up to ciplit 
times the sowing of wheat, fitteen of barley, ten of kidney beans, 
twelve for lentils, fifteen for fenugreck and nine for vetch. Hor near! 
two years there had becn no serious iacidents of theft or violence and 
when the feuds with the Metouali began — most of the carter troubl 
after 1896 had been with the Druse the colony was in a position ta 
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Organize its own security. Kalvarisky was at any rate able to take 
satisfaction from the fact that for the first time there were many more 
people wanting to come and work and settle in Metulla than there were 
leaving it.°? 
__ The same was true elsewhere in Galilee. After years of grim struggle 
Yesud HaMa’ala was at last seeing some daylight. There too, new 
oriental’ crops like fenugreek, lentil, sorghum, maize and sesame had 
proved invaluable winter standbys along with the staple cereals. With 
mote land of the Huleh swamps drained and better medical hel ‘the 
spirit of mendicity is disappearing little by little and the saith Eas 
regaining their courage’. Parents were now trying to establish their 
children on the colony rather than encouraging them to migrate south 
to the towns or out of the country altogether. In 1908 two sons of 
farmers, Behor and Askenasy, received, respectively, a plot of 250 
dunams and a house and seed from the administration ited funds for his 
sasic stock and a house, to enable them both to besin farming. Still 
more significant was the decision in principle to phase out all Arab 
lal our from the farm and Yesud did all it could to attract Jewish workers 
moving on from Sedjera or Mesha, offering free food and primitiv 
shelter as part of the hiring conditions. i : 
by 1910 Rosh Pinna, much the largest of the Galilean colonies, had 
hecome a bustling centre, unaffected by the unhealthy fevers of the 
| lulch swamps and well connected by new roads with Safed and 
liberias to the south and Metulla to the north. There were about 
hO=5O settlers’ families which, together with a modest administrative 
eptablishment, made the population around 450-500. At this time its 
et income in a normal year was around 65,000 or 1500-2000 francs per 
uit from the harvest alone. In 1909 two colonists had made 2000- a 
wid one mote than 5000 though that was certainly ces from 
Mordechai Friedman was one of the two settlers who specialized in 
flock-rearing, with about 60 head of cows and 250 sheep. Kalvarisk 
estimated that, after feed, inoculation and so on, a cow could ield 
iwouncl 50 francs a year in supplementary income and a ewe sis S 
1) trancs.°* Most settlers had at least one cow milked by their sitaeehe 
Will ancl very often a chicken coop as well, for Rosh Pinna provided its 
‘wn epps and vegetables as well as dairy foods. Some of the old plant- 
Hon areas had becn turned over to almonds and olives farmed co- 
mperatively and all in all the settlement witnessed a dramatic turn for 
the better in the last decade before the war. Kalvarisky felt that, if its 
eelonists were marrying off their daughters with dowries of 660 or 
fyen 1000 francs, things could not be all that bad.®4 
Ipper Cralilee was becoming more salubrious as well as less im- 
povertihed. The JCA encouraged the settlers to improve their medical 
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facilities by offering to pay the visiting physician more if the settlers 
themselves also contributed something to his expenses. At Mishmar 
Hayarden this made an important difference. ‘The settlement, which had 
been managed by Kalvarisky himself after 1895, had an even worse 
health record than Yesud HaMa’ala. Most years since its foundation 
had seen more deaths than births and many had left the place weakened 
by recurrent bouts of malaria and yellow fever. In December 1910 
one Rosenthal, the son-in-law of a settler called Kantor, died. He was 
the fifth in his family to die in less than ten years. First Kantor’s 
nephew, by all accounts a good worker and a promising pioneer, had 
died at fifteen. He had been followed by Kantor’s two sons, then his 
daughter dying in childbirth, then by Kantor himself and finally by 
his son-in-law. By 1910 a grandmother was left with the infant born 
when the daughter had died and not surprisingly she took the child 
away from the region altogether.** By 1912 there was a new pharmacy 
in the colony, improved water cisterns built by the JCA — for at one 
stage Mishmar had only the fouled Jordan water to drink - a new 
schoolhouse, a thriving eucalyptus nursery and regular visits by 
qualified physicians as well as adequate supplies of quinine and other 
crucial drugs.°® Its population had stabilized at around 110 and for 
three years running there had been more births than deaths or de- 
partures. Neither Yesud nor Mishmar were exactly tonic areas, and very 
briefly cholera reappeared at the former and typhus in Metulla in 
1912-13. But it was possible to regard the region as habitable and even 
potentially prosperous. 

Educational change was equally important. Kalvarisky and Henri 
Franck had both been appalled by the backwardness of the traditionally 
run schools at Yesud and Metulla. At Mishmar the pharmacist was 
forced to double as schoolmaster and in both capacities was Judged to 
be wn parfait ignorant. Natural wastage and retirement was hurried on 
and in some cases melamdim were simply removed or given a religious 
class and replaced by teachers qualified for Hebrew, Arabic, maths, 
sciences and practical lessons in agriculture and natural history. At 
Metulla in 1910 there were over a hundred boys and girls in mixed 
classes taken care of by three ‘modern’ teachers and a monitor in the 
French style. Rosh Pinna was even more impressive with nearly two 
hundred children divided into four classes and a separate preparatory 
form tun by a Mlle. Weidenfeld. Their tuition, wrote Kalvarisky, was 
meant for ‘future farmers and settlers, not commercial travellers’ ancl 
he introduced a JCA curriculum for the repion devised by himself in 
which much stress was late on practeal and teehnienl work and both 
reliptous and belle dettriste instruction were relegated tn tmportanee. 
Por the fist tine the history and peopraphy of Palestine ttself and the 
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Islamic world was taught instead of the classical accounts of the 
ancient and medieval European world. The administration paid the 
wages of the teachers and the monitor who received 45 francs a month 
from a fund into which the colonists paid 50 centimes per pupil per 
mone? 

The transformation of a ‘tribe of schnorrers’, as Kalvarisky put it, 
into a new breed of Spartan, self-reliant, technically accomplished tillers 
and reapers could not, of course, be accomplished overnight. There 
were occasional setbacks to his programme which he found dismaying, 
none more than when he discovered that Yesud HaMa’ala and Mishmar 
[layarden planned to observe the shemita ~ the sabbatical year — in 
1909-10. Both he and Henri Franck were at a loss to account for this 
sudden burst of religious zeal since both places had worked perfectly 
normally in 1902-3. “It is not a question of principle or conviction,’ 
le wrote to Franck, ‘but simply an affair of schnorrerism. ‘The rabbi of 
Safed promises them a fine chalukka if they observe the shemita,’58 
I‘ranck was even blunter: “These rabbis of Safed should all be hanged.’5® 
‘hey concluded that the settlers had come under the ‘fanatical’ influence 
ot the rabbi, and when, despite attempts to persuade them that the 
hulukka was unlikely to materialize, they decided to go ahead, the 
iwliministration took equally drastic measures. Kalvarisky and Franck 
declared that they would summarily confiscate the colonists’ cattle, 
mel let their land to Arabs for cultivation during the sabbatical year, 
‘ith J CA pocketing the rent. Such a measure was in accordance with 
i liious precepts, being in effect a ‘Gentile sale’, but the farmers of 
‘ourse regarded it as tantamount to handing over the colony to the 
\iabs. At first they believed Kalvarisky to be bluffing but when it 
lc ume known that he had agreed a price with two local sheikhs, Haj 
iVreyr and Assad Effendi, matters became serious. The rabbi tried to 
inohtlize the conscience of the religious Diaspora, in the manner of 
i"4~9, and the farmers themselves threatened to expel the Arab 

otkers by force should they attempt to cultivate the land. At first 
ili y mace an effort to block carts from going to the fields and to harass 
ie /r//uhin but as the sabbatical year went ahead so did the transfer. 
Il’ JA took 300 francs’ rent for every 300 dunams and the Arabs grew 

lv they chose on Mishmar and Yesud land. At least at the end of the 
“ue the reversion was peacefully completed and the administration 
jlonpheel back the rental into the running of the two colonies. 

Ile clirect action adopted by Kalvarisky on this occasion was 
Pyietl of his style. Te is difficult not to believe that he went at his 
ribba pouchop with a will, for he liked to think of himself as a frontiers- 
“tof the modern world, drapping the Jews, kicking ane screams 

Wt mechévil supersation and sebnorrertym (the ‘palsy of ous pos ole? 
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he once called it) into a society where they could lead useful lives. 
Concerning the value of his career in relation to the embryonic Yshw 
he had no doubts at all; indeed he very rarely doubted anything he 
turned his hand to. After leaving Russia he had gone to Mikve Israel, 
first as a student then a teacher. The rather Gallicized formal in- 
struction there had proved uncongenial to his roistering manners and 
when the opportunity to manage the establishment of Mishmar 
Hayarden for the JCA had arisen in 1895 he had eagerly taken it. 
While he achieved no very spectacular results — given its location and 
the meagre funds allocated by the JCA it could hardly have been 
otherwise — he acquired the reputation which was to stick close to him 
for the rest of his life: a swaggering, extravagant, piratical opportunist 
with a genius for seizing the main chance and an indisputable flair for 
establishing good relations with the Turks and Arabs. Like Osso- 
vietzki before him in the Galilee -— to whom otherwise he bore no 
resemblance at all — Kalvarisky was impatient to acquire for Jewish 
settlement as much land as possible as quickly as possible, though he 
was not prepared to ride roughshod over the fe//zhiz to get it. Arguably 
the people he liked least (other than those he thought of as intolerable 
stuffed shirts in Beirut and Paris pontificating on JCA management 
with no understanding of its practical problems) were the land sharks, 
the Sursugs and their like. If more than once he himself cut corners to 
acquire 1000 dunams here and there it was, as he always pointed out, 
only when Arab landowners themselves were over-eager to put them 
on the market. During his time in Galilee there was always more land 
up for sale than the Jewish agencies could possibly afford or have 
enough trained workers and farm hands to cultivate. Much of Kal- 
vatisky’s time was spent in attempting to beat the prices down, some- 
times from 50 to 20 francs the damwam, to sort out the fraudulent from 
the genuine deal, and to ensure that the nominal proprietor was not 
engaging for villages over which he had no proper rights. ‘This was an 
especial problem with the tricky Haj Ibrahim whose integrity in such 
matters was more questionable than Kalvarisky allowed. 

Kalvarisky was vain, headstrong, reckless and emotional. That he 
was a rogue no one, least of all Kalvarisky, seemed to contest; that he 
was an indispensable rogue seemed even further beyond doubt. Jamal 
Pasha, the military governor of Palestine during the First World War, 
is said to have remarked to him: ‘Kalvarisky, one day I shall see you 
swinging by your neck.’ ‘Doubtless, Your Excellency,’ he replied, ‘but 
first I shall have sold you the rope.’ If he had few qualms about the 
dispensation of bakshish he was not the venal impresario he was some 
times accused of being. The JCA evidently regarded him as a kind of 
drain down which they poured unlimited funcls never to be seen again, 
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In fact the Rosh Pinna station cost the Commission only 60,000 francs in 
1914 inclusive of its teachers, health and administration. It is true that 
he was constantly tugging at the Council’s sleeve for extra grants and 
allocations, but without those often modest sums the harder-hit 
colonies in the lean years of 1900-7 might well have sunk without 
trace. If he himself enjoyed some of the fruits of the prolific money- 
trading of the time, he almost always spent money quicker than he 
took it, and rarely indeed on his own private comforts. Money was 
more likely to go ona crate of champagne for the Qadi of Beirut than 
for furniture for his house. Temperamentally he was a spendthrift. 
In the 1930s his personal affairs lay in ruins and he was kept out of 
the bankruptcy court only by the intervention of old friends. 

Bakshish under the Turks he thought no more sinister than golden 
handshakes or douceurs in the world of business. In an Empite where 
(ax-officials, police, even judges, were so miserably paid that they were 
virtually expected to make a livelihood from irregular perquisites, 
\.alvarisky used money as public ointment without which there would 
lhuve been needless friction with those authorities. The JCA recognized 
ills need, however sordid, with an item for bakshish specifically 
ilesipnated in their accounts. Kalvarisky made it his business to know 
What would go down well in appropriate quarters — a stallion for Haj 
Ibrahim, the wages of a household servant for the Qadi of Acre, rugs 
incl hangings for the Katmakam of ‘Tiberias, and so on. The amounts 
were never very great and usually judiciously expended. As far as he 
vas concerned it was all in the line of public relations. Even he could 
lw shocked by some suggestions, like that of one of the minions of the 
mvidently philosemitic Vai of Beirut Sami Bekir Bey in 1914 with 

liom he toured Galilee, sinking several bottles of champagne ez 
route, that if Kalvarisky or the JCA could see its way to building a 
lmcly setaglio in the area, it might help the expedition ot certain title 
deeds.“! Despite the worm-eaten and increasingly helpless condition 

| the Imperial government Kalvarisky believed it to be wrong to 

ite the Iuropean consulates for the securing of what were, in effect, 

Mstovterritorial rights for the Jews. On the contrary he was apt to 

iohilize demonstrations of patriotic support, as in 1911, when some 

» tvancs for the war effort against Italy was produced at Safed. 

/ on in 1914 he seemed to feel that, whatever the outcome of that war, 
ie Vurkish Empire would still be in Palestine at the end of it. 

If he were a little shortsighted on the longevity of the Ottoman 


Mime he was, on the other hand, clairvoyant about the consequences 
( ignoring the feelings of the indigenous Arab community. He liked 
be present himself to the JCA as an essential tntermeciary between the 
Jrah notables of the north and the Jewish settlers and there is no doubt 
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that he had very good personal relations with many of them. Better 
than many of the Zionist leaders, he saw the danger inherent in a 
polarization of the two communities and, unlike them, was not at all 
dismissive of the early manifestations of Arab nationalism such as the 
paper A/ Fal/astin in Jaffa, the writings of Negib Azury and the for- 
midable Najib Nast’s Karmal which, perhaps more than any other 
influences, gave Arab anti-Zionist feeling articulate expression between 
1905 and 1914. Kalvarisky was concerned to do all he could to come 
to an understanding with more moderate Arab opinion and in 1914 
was due to attend a meeting at Bermanna near Beirut of ten Arab and 
ten Jewish delegates intended to set out, respectively, Zionist objectives 
and Arab fears. It is unlikely that such a gathering would have achieved 
very much, for most of the Arab representatives were bitter opponents 
of Jewish settlement. In the event it never took place.® But the Com- 
mission and Edmond in particular was irate that Kalvarisky should 
even have been seen to commit them to the meeting without any 
prior consultation. He for his part produced a limp reply arguing that, 
since it had been intended as a purely informal ‘exploration and 
exchange of views’ he had not thought such consultation necessary. 
In fact, of course, he preferred to work directly with sympathetic 
moderates like Nasif Bey al Khalidi, the chief government engineer at 
Beirut but a native of Jerusalem, and to assure them of the reciprocal 
value of settlement and its integration with indigenous society. 
Throughout his whole career Kalvarisky believed an Arab-Jewish 
rapprochement to be a pre-requisite of the consolidation of the 
Yishuv and in the ill-fated Brzt Shalom worked with Judah Magnes in 
the 1920s and 30s for this end. 

Faced with an unremitting struggle to keep a few thousand Jewish 
settlers on the land, it was hardly surprising that Kalvarisky could 
scarcely conceive of implanting an instantly manufactured Jewish 
State in Palestine, Uganda or anywhere else. His idealism in 1900 was 
limited to trying to forge a cadre of self-reliant worker-peasants, 
imbued with the virtues of agrarian labour, which could then go out 
and propagate further settlements along the lines of those ideals. The 
seminary tor this priesthood of cultivators was the JCA model farm 
at Sedjera. His transfer from Sedjera to Rosh Pinna at the end of 1901 
was one of the bitterest pills Kalvarisky had to swallow, even though it 
must have been a little sweetened by a salary increase of 3000 francs. 
Since his successor, Elie Krause, then a young man of only twenty-six, 
had actually been a pupil of his at Mikve Israel, he felt the loss of face 
the more keenly and protested to the Commission that even if, as they 
insisted, the move was a purely administrative decision consequent on 
the separation of Sedjera from the general Galilean jurisdiction, his 
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Arab and Turkish friends would be bound to look on it as a demotion, 
and his standing with them suffer as a result.“ He was thereafter 
always inclined to think of Sedjera as ‘his’ farm and though Krause’s 
approach to its management was rather different it is certainly true 
that, even in his short period there, Kalvarisky imprinted on it all the 
characteristics which gave it its special reputation in the Yzshw as the 
nursery of pioneers. © 
Sedjera consisted of about 9000 dunams of cultivable and gooo of 
vocky land in a natural valley at the centre of four ranges of hills, 
llattin and Tiran to the north and Yona and Adami to the south, 
bought by Emile Franck and Ossovietzki from a Beirut owner at the 
ime time as they acquired Um Djyebel, Mesha and land near Sbeh. 
'hcre was a central block of terrain nearest the village of Sedjera but, 
is with the other Galilean colonies, a number of outlying fields and 
plots interspersed with the holdings of the Arabs of Sbeh, Sedjera and 
laf Kama. From the outset Kalvarisky wanted the farm to be directly 
iuinaged using a trainee work force of some sixty or seventy who, 
iltcr a period of one or two seasons, would move on, either to be 
settled individually or in co-operatives or else to work in the other 
(sililean colonies. It was meant to be different from Mikve Israel in 
putting less emphasis on theoretical agronomy and plantation botany 
in| far more on practical work in cereal and stock farming, European 
}ootcrops and manured rotation — butadapted to the needs of the Middle 
lust. Llis crop programme for the winter season was based on wheat, 
lniley, oats, lentils, beans and vetch, and for the summer, chickpea, 
‘ijthum, vetch, maize and sesame. He was provided with 35 teams of 
0n which, ploughing for a season of a month and a half could, he 
Huiimated, work some 4725 dunams; a few mules and horses and the 
uucleus of a stock of cows, goats, sheep and a chicken run. Much of 
‘ie equipment fell far short of Kalvarisky’s design for a modern 
fii, Most of the 25 ploughs were Arab and there were more sickles 
id scythes about than reaping and threshing machines, a defect he 
jul tight by ordering large amounts of tools and the like from the 
mult up-to-date Belgian and Canadian firms and then passing the bill 
i to the disconcerted Pariente. It was pointless to begin at all, he 
viiinted, unless the farmers could be shown the way to cultures per- 
ionndes. 
\t the centre of the scheme was the corps of workers. Kalvarisky 
ined to feed their minds as well as toughen their bodies and provided 
‘ial! library which took Hebrew as well as Yiddish periodicals and 
papers like HaDor, Tse Yehuda and Der Jude. Vvening classes in a variety 
f subjects were provided for adult workers and a modern curriculum 
for the lew ehilelren at Sedjera, A moclest cefeetory was built to cater 
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for the workers so that they ate as well as worked in common. Lodgings 
were chronically short. Some remained under canvas for the whole 
season, others were lodged out in Sbeh or Sedjera village with the 
fellahin — for which they paid far more than their 45-franc monthly 
wage could afford. Many of them were young and unmarried. Of the 
first batch of fifty taken on in 1900-1 only fifteen were married and only 
half of those with children. Girls were encouraged after 1905 to take 
an active part in the farm, not only in the dairy or chicken coop but 
even in the fields, a trend which Krause saw as one of the healthiest 
signs for the Jewish future.®® 

Prom the data culled from the farm ledger by Krause for the benefit 
of the visiting Director of the JCA school at Djeida in Algeria it is 
possible to retrieve a good deal of information concerning the first 
275 wotkers employed at Sedjera between September 1900 and the 
autumn of 1908.®? ‘That period is roughly divisible in two since during 
the second phase the composition of the workers, their period of hire — 
and indeed the whole nature of the settlement — began to change. For 
the first four years hands were taken on for periods of anything from a 
few months to three or four years. While some were from Russia 
many came to the farm from Palestinian towns — notably Safed and 
Tiberias — and there was a large contingent of Jews from Kurdistan. A 
number were ex-artisans — smiths, saddle-makers, tanners, carpenters, 
even the odd shoemaker, button-maker and butcher — hoping, as in 
the Samarian colonies, to be able to practise their traditional crafts. 
Many wete sent to the fields instead and either accustomed themselves 
to the severe discipline of farm work or else moved on before their 
contract time was up. The comments of Kalvarisky and Krause betray 
some misgivings as to whether many of those were really the stuff of 
which pioneers were made. “The sacred flame of labour has not yet 
been lit at Sedjera,’ Krause wrote gloomily in 1902. Around 1904-5 - 
paradoxically when the JCA decided to let most of the farm land off 
in tenant lots of 200 dunams as on the other Galilean colonies — both the 
quality and the numbers of young workers: went up dramatically and 
Krause was distressed at having to turn away so many potentially fine 
trainees. As the bulge got tighterhe seems deliberately to have shortened 
the hire period to six months or less so that a greater number of those 
wanting to find work on the farms of the north could at least have had 
some experience of Sedjera. A group of fourteen girl workers arriving 
in May 1903 seems to have stayed only a month but a smaller group 
led by the redoubtable Mania Wilbushevich in 1907 were retained 
longer. ‘The origins, eventual destinations, and hiring period of the 
Sedjera workers in 1908 were as follows: 
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1 ORIGINS OF THE 275 WORKERS AT SEDJERA 1900-8 








before Jan. 1904- 
Jan. 1904 June 1908 Pre 
Safed 19 I 20 
'liberias 10 5 15 
Upper Gal. B 2 5 
Jaffa-Jerus. 13 5 18 
| laifa 3 I 4 
Russia 48 80 128 
Middle East (Kurdistan, 
Egypt, Damascus and 
Beirut) 2 5 37 
Central Europe and Balkans 
(Galicia, Rumania, 
Bulgaria) 14 4 18 
Unknown/illegible 20 10 30 
162 113 275 


(Source for both sets of data: PICA 379) 


1) DESTINATION OF JEWISH WORKERS AT SEDJERA 






Settled as 
tenant 

farmers In 
Galilee 


il 


Dead or 
unknown 


902 





Workers 
retained at 
Sedjera or 
hired on other 
settlements 


83 
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III DURATION OF HIRE PERIODS AT SEDJERA 1900-8 


‘9x over 5 years 
111x4-5 yrs | ] 


73 x 3-4 yrs 


1124 x 2-3 yis | 


46 x 1-2 yrs 


36 x 
6 months-1 yr 





123K 
up to6} 
months] 


Given that two-thirds of the 183 workers about whom information 
is available remained on the land, either as workers or tenanted settlers, 
the principal aim of the model farm seems to have been accomplished 
reasonably well. In 1906 Krause felt able to boast that ‘the farm of 
Sedjera has in 6 years given better results than Mikve Israel in 357." 
Both Barbier, Ermens’s successor as Agricultural Inspector and Niego 
the Director of Mikve gave glowing testimonials even during the 
dificult period of 1900-3. The JCA, however, was not altogethe: 
happy with Jsalvarisky’s management. A rainning feud between 
himself and the Bouskéla family — the elder of whom was the famous 
Jardinter of Wadera — had arisen out of a dispute with a carpenter, 
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Landy. Kalvarisky attempted to pacify this but only succeeded in 
rousing the collective wrath of the Bouskélas. The bad feeling generated 
by this periodically violent squabble threatened to disrupt the good 
order of the whole colony, especially as it tended to divide into Euro- 
jean and oriental camps. Pariente was obliged to intervene on more 
than one occasion when actual brawls took place and was evidently 
unimpressed with Kalvarisky’s declaration that “everyone here, workers 
and employees, knows that I am the Director and that they owe me 
obedience. They also know that in the event of disobedience or malicious 
its on their part they will be severely punished by me.’®? Nor did it 
lielp that the Circassian watchmen and guards whom Kalvarisky used, 
uften tended to be over-zealous in handing out beatings either to 
ivespassing Arabs from the neighbouring villages or to workers they 
lielieved were defying the “Director’s’ authority. 

/(\ more compelling reason for a change of regime at Sedjera may 
live been the JCA suspicion that Kalvarisky was recklessly disposing 
of funds. This was not altogether just, since by paying the Jewish 
workers (and there were less than six Arab auxiliaries) a mere 450 
liincs a year he had managed to keep the wages bill to around 18,000 
ivuics. Annual deficits on ordinary budget during this period were of 
‘he order of 20,000-25,000 francs though very much more when 
»siraordinary expenses — of land clearing and so on — were taken into 
wcount. Krause was to find the problem of making Sedjera balance its 
hooks almost as impossible as had his predecessor. Kalvarisky did not 
Iepurt without protest. He seems not to have known why Krause was 
) Sedjera at all and took understandable offence when the younger 

ii was the first to let him know. He then dug his heels in, protesting 
at only he knew the local notables, Arab and Turkish, well enough 
1. assuage local belligerence, and that he had succeeded in getting 
l-vent results even at a time of dropping cereal prices: 


| ilo not asa rule like to speak of myself [an unconvincing claim] but 
ice | am forced by circumstances to do so I am obliged to tell you 
lt\lie [CA], false modesty aside, that this year, in creating the farm of 
iljera 1 have accomplished an uncommon task. Every competent 
person who has visited the farm has marvelled at the progress that 
lus been realised in so little time and despite all the difficulties that 
| have hac to overcome. ?° 


Ihe JCA Council was unmoved by these appeals and, having moved 
P alyarisky off north, looked to his successor to try to run the farm ona 
see economic basis. A more methodical if less impassioned figure, 
Pease found that Kalvarisky had, if anything, understated the 
genitude of his financial problerns. Uhe workers were living “from 
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day to day and from hand to mouth’; the administration was paying 
1000 francs in interest alone to local usurers to cover its basic working 
costs and the entire value of the 1901 harvest had come to a pitiful 
10,315 francs. Under these circumstances Krause found it difficult to 
justify retaining 50 workers when the same labour could, he thought, 
be managed by a maximum of 35. There was a small group of tenants 
occupying about 700 dunams but they were in similar penury. In 1901-2 
the budget for extraordinary expenditure ~— installing pumps, land 
clearance (which, contrary to the impression given by Kalvarisky, 
was nothing like completed), acquisition of more livestock, modern 
machines etc. — came to 58,000 francs. 

In the frst two years the JCA had spent in the order of 150,000 francs 
on Sedjera with only very limited results to show for it. From the 
perspective of Paris it looked as though there was a real danger of it 
becoming another financial disaster. By 1905, through cutting the 
labour force and limiting public works — roads, houses and the like — 
Krause had reduced the deficit on the ordinary account to around 
10,000 but it remained 50,000 against all expenses. In March 1906 he 
conceded that, despite all his efforts during the first five years of its 
existence, the farm had cost the JCA an average of 100,000 francs a 
year — that for a population of about 200. At that rate it would become 
even more expensive than Zikhron Ya’aqov in the 1890s. 

Its agricultural results, however, were quite heartening. By the 
beginning of 1906 the administration’s farm was growing nearly 4000 
dunams of cereals and fodder crops as well as almonds and olives and had 
gteatly expanded the livestock to over 30 cows, 2 bulls, 36 calves, 17,4 
goats and 147 sheep.’ As a purely training institution working on a 
deficit it was fulfilling its function. But while the JCA expected to 
subsidize it to some extent it felt matters had run out of control and in 
the spring of 1905 decided to let off the major part of the farm’s land ta 
25 tenant farmers, who paid a share of their produce as rent and were 
given advances to purchase their basic stock, much as in the othet 
Galilean colonies. That way, they believed, they would have iii 
incentive to operate economically even if it meant making Sedjera as 4 
whole a less ambitious project. The administration’s experimental farm 
was to remain but employing perhaps only twenty or so workers. © 
course when this decision was made generally known there was serious 
trouble on the farm. Krause’s deputy Misrahi, also in his twenties, was 
harassed by an angry deputation of workers. When he was physically 
threatened by one of them, the Circassian /aya/in his office shot at the 
offending worker, wounding him in the foot. Eventually tempera 
calmed down when it was made known that the decision to let tha 
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workers go was irrevocable — but not before rumours had spread in 
‘Tiberias that there had been a “massacre’ between Jewish factions at 
Sedjera, 

The new tenant farmers were as a social group little different from 

the general run of workers. Very few had any means; most, like 
Abraham Rogatchevsky and Baruch Dimond, were in their twenties 
and completely dependent on JCA advances and loans to set them up. 
sy 1907 many of them were cultivating some 5500 duwams — on average 
around 200 each — and had 2000 francs for their initial needs. As at 
Metulla and Yesud HaMa’ala, whether they succeeded or not depended 
very much on whether the elements were merciful and their particular 
plot fertile, but by 1910 most had succeeded in scraping together at 
lcast a bare living. The problems of farming at Sedjera were exacer- 
lated in the hillier areas by the impervious nature of much of its 
subsoil so that, according to Franck, the winter rains, falling as they 
did heavily but briefly, made the topsoil unworkably heavy but failed 
i provide irrigation in depth. Plans were drafted for the con- 
ituction of subterranean canals to try to distribute the rainfall more 
tionally but were rejected as prohibitively expensive. Surface canals, 
l'vanck believed, might be the answer and some seem to have been 
luilt before the war but the singularity of Sedjera’s micro-climate 
iil geology was in the end responsible for its sad decline in the 
1) 40S. 

At this time Franck calculated that tenant farmers with about 250 
dunams — most had 200 — could reckon in an average year to get a yield 
worth about 1900 francs. From that sum had to be deducted about 800 
li agricultural expenses including labour when and if necessary, 

/ tithe and land tax and a further 10°/, for the amortization of the 
|( A debt — together some 1370 francs — leaving the farmer with just 
shout 500 for the keep of the whole family during the year. That was 
bout half the sum the more modest farmers at Rosh Pinna were 
shtining at the same time. In such difficult circumstances the supple- 
‘nents of the Naturwirtschaft — eggs, cheese, milk and the like — were 

ential for their survival. Even so, a number of the tenant-farmer 

nnip left for other colonies or the towns, but others were always 

adly to take their place. For those who did stick it out the more 
iiiicdint harvests of that time brought rewards. Rogatchevsky by 
‘ie was no longer among the very poorest of the tenant farmers. 
\pure from an increased holding he had a substantial poultry and 
jiveon coop and an income of around 3000 a year.’ Gradually Krause 
had lee the number of workers drift up again from the 25 of 1906 
15-40. Although many of them were taken on for very brief periods, 
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often just one season of six months, Krause evidently saw part of 
Sedjera’s function as an intensive training farm where new immigrants 
from Russia and refugees from the pogroms could have a chance to 
acclimatize themselves to Palestine and rural work away from the 
corrupting influences of the towns. He also found it very difficult to 
turn away those young people in poor circumstances who seemed so 
eager to labour in the fields. ‘One must have great hardness of soul,’ 
he wrote, ‘to refuse work to all those pouring out of Russia who will 
accept no matter what kind of work so long as it gives them a living.’?4 

This grinding toil continued against a background of intensifying 
violence in Galilee. There had always been ill-feeling in the Arab, Druse 
and Circassian villages against Jewish settlement, generated by con- 
fusion over partition, the fencing off of land boundaries, and only a 
little offset by opportunities for employment on the colonies. Since 
the settlements in the north had decided as a matter of policy to try to 
replace all Arab labour with Jewish, the sense of European settlers 
intruding among the Arabs, yet not being of them, was made even 
more vivid. With poorer communications and more isolated villages 
than in Judea and Samaria the control of the Vz/ayet was in any case 
more tenuous than that of the Mutessariflik of Jerusalem. What ap- 
peared to the Jewish administrators to be intolerable laxity on the 
part of the Kaimakams of Tiberias and Nazareth in pursuing and 
bringing to justice thieves and assailants of their property and persons 
arose not only from the extreme weakness of the forces at their disposal 
~ no more than ten or twenty militia at either station — but from their 
wish not to cause further friction among the mixed religious and 
ethnic communities of this region. Before 1908 most of the attacks on 
or around Sedjera (at Yaamma and Mesha too), when they were not 
simple thefts, were clumsy attempts by the villagers to ‘persuade’ the 
JCA to rescind the wafruz agreement and to restore them to their old 
land and houses. 

The Circassians, who had been moved to Kafr Kama, were in the 
habit of simply letting their flocks into Jewish fields; the Beduin of 
Sbeh preferred uprooting saplings and almond trees, as in the spring 
of 1901, a tactic used a good deal in Samaria.?> Land surveyors and 
cadastre clerks were of course a regular target and bloodcurdling 
threats were made in the villages against Krause and Joshua Hankin. 
Nor did the fact that many workers and farmers at Sedjera were 
lodged in Arab houses before cabins and bungalows were built for 
them, help to reduce the tension lbetween the two communities. The 
Arabs were often offended at European insensitivity to their religious 
and domestic scruples, and the Jews felt they were paying outrageous 
rents for squalid rooms, wretched food, whea they did not eat at the 
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farm, and the danger of contracting disease. In fact the cholera epidemic 
of 1902-3, when at one stage over twenty people were dying every day 
in Tiberias, led to reciprocal fears among both peoples that the other 
was a contaminated carrier. Kalvarisky of course felt that he personally 
could quash any incident which threatened to develop into riot and on 
one occasion summoned a group of sheikhs to an audience at Sedjera 
where ‘I told them that I wanted nothing better than to live in peace 
and harmony among them’. Krause and the JCA, however, felt very 
carly on that with the Turkish authorities so impotent they should 
make some provision for their own security. By 1902 there was 
ilready a small arsenal in the settlement of about nine rifles and Martini 
‘i(les, two shotguns and a revolver. As yet, though, they believed that 
(Circassian guards with a Jewish officer from Safed and an allocation of 
2000 francs would be enough to see to its security. ’® 
All this changed dramatically with the Young Turk Revolution of 
July 1908 and the advent of urriya — the new freedom. The elections 
both to the Constantinople assembly and the regional councils at the 
end of 1908 and the spring of 1909 provided the first Opportunity for 
ill kinds of political tensions and conflicts to receive open expression. 
It rapidly became apparent that intense animosity against Jewish 
settlement in Palestine was popular with at least a section of the Arab 
notables and intelligentsia and with a large section of the illiterate 
Mink and file too. At the local level the ‘freedom’, as Krause com- 
incnted in his letters to Paris, was interpreted as a licence for politically 
iiotivated marauding. He singled out the branch of the Young Turk 
(.ommittee tor Union and Progress at Tiberias as a special offender in 
(lis respect; the journalism of Najib Nasr’s Karwa/ and the ‘intrigue’ 
if Najtb Hasan in Tiberias and the Greek Patriarch at Nazareth, 
Vicolos. The antipathy seems to have been most intense among the 
(hiistian Arab community, or so the JCA officials believed. As Dr 
‘anclel has suggested’? this may well have been because the Christian 
ivicling and urban groups were most excluded from the Jewish rural 
feonomy and would also have had sufficient education and political 
iWireness to make their protests felt. These could still take very 
piimitive forms. In April 1909 a Russian Jewish photographer (photo- 
jiaphy was an activity unlikely to be acceptable in an Arab village) was 
itnitelered in Kafr Kama. Fear of a reprisal or rumours of a Turkish 
mucl then seemed to excite the atmosphere further and a general 
imele by the fe/abin on Sedjera took place at the end of the first week, 
pillajring: livestock, burning fields and seizing ploughs and other tools. 
iter an awiward pause the attack was repelled by a detachment of 
militia from ‘Tiberias, but shortly afterwards two of the settlers, Simon 
Melimecl and Israel Kornpold, were killed and more animals stolen. 
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It was all the more difficult for the Katmakam to proceed since the 
organizer of the raid seemed to be the sheikh of the village and at least 
21 of his villagers were directly involved in the violence. In any case, 
with Arab feeling incensed against the Jews, a number of these local 
governors, notably Shukhri Bey el Asali in Nazareth, had become 
openly anti-Zionist and in some instances anti-semitic.’8 In these 
circumstances of course the JCA, while remaining convinced that 
‘general disarmament’ as Krause put it, was preferable, nevertheless 
urged the settlers to organize their own defence. Jewish watchmen 
organized by Haichomer were becoming common in the Galilean 
colonies and in June 1909 Sedjera asked and received authorization for 
a force of at least ten mounted guards to be equipped and paid by 
themselves.’® The regional committees of colonists which initially had 
been organized to manage common health services, school inspection, 
veterinary doctors and the like 1n the disturbed atmosphere of 1909-10 
met from time to time as virtual defence organizations. Commenting on 
the decision to establish their own Jewish guards Krause wrote: 


It is not the murder of the two men which made us decide to acquire 
arms, nor a moment of alarm which brought the decision about. It 
was taken after careful reflection and with all necessary sang froid 
as well as being required of us by the Commission Palestinienne.®° 


Though the spring violence at Sedjera ebbed away by mid-May, the 
general climate, as Kalvarisky said, ‘remains heavy’. In August of that 
year the young David Grien (Ben-Gurion) was wounded in a knife 
attack by a Beduin from Sbeh, another Jewish watchman was mur- 
dered in the fields in 1910 and the colony put itself on guard the whole 
time against a repetition of the Kafr Kama raid. The general political 
situation in the country remained obscure and anarchic. The Com- 
mittee for Union and Progress was accused by Arab politicians of 
collaborating with the Jews to ‘lose’ another province of the Empire 
and when the Balkan war went very badly in 1912 the accusations 
redoubled in force. There were signs of a rapprochement only when 
Arab notables thought the Jews might be useful in promoting de- 
centralization in Cairo or Beirut but such tentatives were always over- 
whelmed by the strength and popularity of the anti-Zionist and anti- 
settlement lobby. At the end of 1913, for equally opportunist motives 
the Committee for Union and Progress (CUP) with sympathetic 
governors in Beirut and Jerusalem, went so far as to abolish the red 
cards, the permis de séjour — which in any case had long been made 
redundant by successful circumvention. The result was the formation 
of intransigent anti-Zionist societies in Jaffa, Jerusalem and Haifa as 
well as outside Palestine itself. Thus the efforts referred to above to 
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bring Zionists and moderate Arabs together in the summer of 1914 
proved little more than straws in the wind, blown away by much 
more powerful storms in the making. 

What had been achieved on the eve of the war? It is tempting, given 
subsequent developments, to see the period as one in which the Jewish 
settlement put down firm roots in Palestine but its growth was as 
yet very limited and expensively maintained. Of the 30,000-40,000 
Jewish immigrants since 1882, barely a quarter were on the land and 
most of those concentrated in the colonies of the south. The ideal of 
the self-reliant cultivator, whether a yeoman peasant or comrade of the 
soil, had been realized in only a handful of farms in Galilee. Their 
finances were always a headache for the JCA administration, and their 
sccurity already seriously imperilled. Yet, arguably, some sort of 
beginning had been made. The JCA stewardship had brought the 
settlements from a period of feverish oscillation between financial 
cosseting and threatened bankruptcy towards a cooler and more 
‘calistic appreciation of their potential and their limitations. The wine 
ind citrus industries seemed to be established on a reasonably sound 
hasis and the co-operatives producing and marketing them certainly 
initked an important step forward in the economic independence of 
the Yishay, But that they were still terribly vulnerable to sharp changes 
in world commodity prices was to be dramatically demonstrated after 
ihe war. That was even more the case for the cereal farming which 
tovided the major part of the income for the Galilean settlements. 
Ilicit major achievement was, in any case, unquantifiable. By simply 
jurviving they demonstrated that Jewish agriculture could succeed 

ithout depending on Arab labour and without being spoon-fed by 
@normous subsidies. To that extent, the JCA principle that the paternal- 
iitic fatedle of the earlier period had not only not helped the viability 
uf the colonies, but had actually hindered it, seemed to have been 
hormne out. 

‘here is a tendency in Zionist historiography to see the foundation 
ul the JNF colonies - Degania and Kinneret — as the first authentically 
iiative act in planting Jews on the Palestinian land and to differentiate 
ilies foundation very sharply from the progress of the Rothschild 
“tilements. The latter, it is sometimes maintained, continued to bow 
uid scrape at the mere mention of Paris and the Baron and were run by 
1 battalion of officious martinets. By contrast the new settlements 
lueathed the pure air of liberty and comradeship and propagated the 
noble life of the pioneer along with fa/cha and chickens. Whatever the 
truth, the most cursory examination of colonics like Metulla and 

lihimar Playarden suppests anything but the forelock-tugging 
deference of this version; rather, 1 suppests a long pu im strupple not 
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against this or that official, for in most cases Kalvarisky and even more 
formal figures like Rosenheck, Franck and Starkmeth were more 
concerned to help than to reprimand, but the objective economic 
conditions with which they were confronted. However passionate the 
social populism of the first groups of pioneers and settlements, their 
eatly history was conditioned by exactly the same problems. In Galilee, 
with too few ploughs and animals to go round, fragile security, and 
mistrust of Arab labour, it made sense to plough or harvest co- 
operatively, as well as cart the produce afterwards, whether in Kinneret 
or Yesud HaMa’ala. Nor were the Zionist settlements in any way 
immune from the human problems which had plagued the Rothschild 
colonies a generation before. At Degania there was violent conflict 
between the manager, Berman, over the use of Arab labour and his 
allegedly ‘autocratic’ administration. Ruppin, who was forced to 
arbitrate the matter in a manner very reminiscent of the ‘revolts’ at 
Rishon by withdrawing the manager but reprimanding the ringleaders 
of the demonstration, was in the same cleft stick as all administrators 
at this time: how to reconcile the claims of efficiency and profitability 
with those of social equity? 

There were times, it is true, when the paths of the JCA and the 
Zionist Organization did cross unhappily. Having provided funds for 
Israel Belkind’s agricultural school in Ben Shemen in 1908, Edmond 
somehow let himself be talked into withdrawing them again when it 
was pointed out to him that Mikve Israel was capable of absorbing 200 
students rather than the 50 then currently engaged on courses there. 
When Yehoshua Hankin bought some 9000 dwnams in the Jezreel valley 
at Fule (Merhavia), and at 4o francs a danam into the bargain, he 
omitted to let the JCA know until the agreement had already been 
made. The Commisston Palestinienne, understandably angry at being put 
in a position of buying the land without further inspection or bargain- 
ing, insisted on repudiation and Hankin was forced to go to Ruppin 
and the PLDC, for whom he subsequently worked.*! Meyerson was still 
perhaps the major stumbling block to a better understanding between 
the Commission and the Zionists. With the advent of Sokolow and 
Weizmann to positions of importance in the movement it was entirel 
possible to reach agreement on immediate practical work, even if they 
differed on political tactics. But Meyerson was understandably stil 
vety exercised by the constant barrage of propaganda in the Zionist 
press, pillorying him and the JCA as gilded autocrats who despised the 
settlers as Rabtzanim (paupers). He also thought it preposterous to 
exclude a// Arab labour on principle from a// Jewish farms when the 
cheaper wage could make the difference between subsistence and 
penury. Indeed in some respects Meyerson looked at the awesome 
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problem of the relationship between Jewish settlers and Arab popu- 
lation in a more dispassionate manner than the single-minded trail- 
lblazers of the national homeland. In May 1909 he urged Starkmeth to 
try to abate the more hot-headed among the colonists who sought to 
retaliate against Arab attacks with organized armed force: 


They must do their best [he wrote] to be on good terms with the 
majority. Itis necessary that the Jewish population in the countryside 
understand that the manner in which we are obliged to acquire 
land — the expulsion of the fe//ahin etc. constitutes grounds for just 
resentment and consequently it is most important to mitigate them 
by all means possible. Everything that tends to establish close 
rclations, even on a purely personal basis, with the Mahomedans, 
must be encouraged. Conversely it is necessary to abstain rigorously 
from any soz-disant ‘nationalist’ manifestations for such acts can only 
pive rise to just anger on the part of a population which, with every 
right, considers this country as its own. . .° 


Paradoxically, while hardly in the van of nationalist militancy, 
llmond had overtaken the JCA Council, which included some out- 
iipht anti-Zionists like Claude Montefiore, in his enthusiasm for 

ionism. There had never really been any ‘retirement’ on his part. As 
von as his health had recovered he had continued, as President of the 
i dmmission, to exercise a watchful eye on the colonies. As he told 
\\eizmann in 1914, not an hour had passed during the previous thirty 

‘irs when he had not done something for Palestine. In 1907, on 
“tutning froma visit to that country, Weizmann concluded, the regular 
wiicks on him notwithstanding, ‘he has accomplished more... than 
ile collective endeavours of the Zionist organization ... The work of 
il’ Maron has been that of a statesman.’83 Ruppin expressed himself in 
‘iy similar terms, observing that Edmond ‘was always ready to 
Jicuss Palestine and usually did most of the talking’. Through the 
Sood offices of Henri Franck (not a Zionist, Ruppin thought, but a 
sentleman), he was able to conduct several conversations with the 
aon cluring his journey to Palestine in January-March 1914, both on 
yacht and during a tour of Galilee.°* At Kinneret the Baron made it 
‘ear to Ruppin that, far from considering the work of his office an 
ipritclonable trespass, he fully welcomed the activity of other Jewish 
Mii purtchasing and settlement agencies and went so far as to offer 
help its expansion. The settlers of the co-operative lit bonfires in his 
Yoour and entertained him with the songs and dances of the pioneers. 
Li material realization of his New Palestine seemed to be unfolding 
beiore hit eyes. 1a Jerusalem thousands came to cheer him ina touching 
line, ‘Lhe scene was marred only by his discerning “amidst the 
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applause some very strident whistling - those whistles came from 
Russian pilgrims and they still echo in my ears’.8° 

That incident, however, did little to distract him from the portfolio 
of projects and plans that were buzzing about in his mind. In contrast 
to 1899 he seemed, at the age of sixty-seven, to have found a second 
wind of enthusiasm and vigour. When one of the Turkish governors, 
Ismail Bey, complained to him of fierce headaches Edmond recom- 
mended a tot of cognac early every morning, and promptly had a case 
sent out to relieve the sufferer. His old hunger for land had revived. 
Kalvarisky was given permission to close the deal with Emir Ali - 
though the latter’s death forestalled it - in which some 10,000 dumams 
of Galilean land around Kafr Sabt and Sha’araa near Bedjen were to be 
exchanged for villages and territory belonging to the Baron on the 
Hauran. The displaced fe//ahin were to be given land in the trans- 
Jordanian region and removed there by the Emir Ali ‘sans bruit et sans 
violence’.86 Edmond told Ruppin that he was willing to spend 6 m. 
francs (and, Ruppin thought, more if need be) on buying land in the 
Jezreel valley and on the Samarian plain around Hadera and Zikhron 
Ya’agov. His only condition was that the PLDC act as an intermediary 
agency, selling off lots to the settlers, Edmond retaining limited areas 
for experiments in early vegetable growing. 8’ 

For his part Ruppin was more than happy with the arrangement 
provided that no more than 30% of the purchase price be charged to 
buyers, the balance being paid off over a number of years. Once 
concluded that agreement marked the first major act of collaboration 
between the Zionists and Baron Edmond, though the hints which the 
latter dropped during his visit led many to believe it would not be the 
last. Other acquisitions were made at the same time. The coastal 


dunes and swampy area near Atlit on the Mediterranean coast south of 


Haifa were leased as a Turkish government concession for the purposes 
of reclamation, and in Jerusalem an area near Mount Zion and the 
Pool of Siloam beneath for excavation. Fascinated though he was with 
archaeology, it was evident that Edmond was really hunting for ethnic 
trophies. His digs were not so much historical retrievals as exercises in 
marrying up the Jewish past to the Jewish future. In a phrase reported 
by Weizmann he is alleged to have commented ‘les fouilles, je mren 
Juche; ¢’est la possession’ 88 


It was in the wake of this renewed enthusiasm that, at the end of 


Match 1914, Chaim Weizmann returned to Paris to try to secure from 
Edmond a firm undertaking to support the foundation of a Jewish 
reseatch institute, intended as the nucleus of a university, in Jerusalem, 
This was Weizmann’s pet project, the ‘Jewish Dreadnought’ as he 
called it, intended to act as an intellectual as well as national focus for 
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Jewish aspirations, and to exemplify a tradition which had always been 
stronger on brainpower than gunpower. He had recruited the help of 
Paul Ehrlich who, while no Zionist, was an enthusiast for the advance 
of Jewish education and science and who had played a part in helping 
the Society for Combating Malaria in Palestine. Through Jacques 
Bramson and others in the Paris entourage Weizmann had learned in 
1913 of Edmond’s resurgent interest in land buying and the cause of 
Palestine generally and via Gaston Wormser, his private secretary and 
lnctotum, had met him for the first time on 2 January 1914. From the 
outset it was clear that the Baron was in favour of the idea of a uni- 
versity — but not immediately. He was also concerned to establish a 
scientific and intellectual centre to which the ablest Jews would be 
attracted. He told Weizmann: 


Palestine is the country of our future and we need Universities there. 
| consider the importance of a University now chiefly as a centre of 
Jewish culture in the best sense of the word and Jewish intellect. If 
thrlich works in Frankfurt it is of no value to us; he will be eaten 
up by the Germans; if he were to work in Jerusalem it would be one 
of the greatest things for Judaism.*® 


\What he had in mind was an institute for thirty or so of the best 
cientists who would attract students to Jerusalem and in the fullness 
ul time lead to a broader university being established. 
Itsy late March the project had matured considerably. Nathan Straus, 
ie American philanthropist who had supported the Agricultural 
| perimental Station at Atlit and health centres in Jerusalem, had 
ileved to put up a site and share its maintenance costs. Edmond seemed 
sommitted to his earlier outline but, Weizmann found, was unmovable 
‘i eschewing any public mention of a university and beginning with 
1 Institute only. His misgivings were evidently political; the sound of 
ie Russian whistling, Weizmann thought, still troubled him. Indeed 
i all his new boldness Edmond was still much preoccupied by the 
tupact of Zionist politics on the international scene. His hostility to 
16 Dentsche Filfsverein and its domination of the Haifa Technion was 
cd partly on his passionate advocacy of Hebrew, rather than German, 
i ‘rational tongue’, but partly also on his dislike of the Kazser Juden 
‘| their efforts to find a place in the sun for their community. His 
iversations with some of the JCA officials in Palestine and with 
voll Gluskin, the head of the SCV, and his own understanding of the 
Whtion there, led him to belteve that the Turks had still to be handled 
ith the utmost discretion. Fle insisted: 


ben yeits apo the Zionists could say and write anything, nobody 
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took them seriously; now, however, one listens attentively to every 
word. If one talks merely of an institute this will give no offence 
either to Turkey or to the Great Powers. A University, however, 
implies something very large, and politically it is of eminent im- 
portance. We could have difficulties that could grow all the greater 
if it became known that he, Rothschild had identified himself with 
the Zionists on this question. °° 


Weizmann made preliminary attempts to persuade him to take a 
broader view. The University, after all, was the main attraction for the 
Zionists and the more trenchant among them — Ussishkin, Jabotinsky — 
were resolute against any watering down or concessions to a longer 
strategy. But there seemed no way of budging Edmond from his 
limited view. ‘The Baron is old and rather obstinate. It is therefore 
not easy to argue with him,’ Weizmann wrote to his wife. Talking 
with Edmond was like facing ‘an avalanche, interrupted by interjections 
the whole time: Vous comp. vous comp. Une université — c’est une chose 
dangereuse, pas un sou, mais un institut, cest autre chose, vous comp. Il s’emballe 

. . 81 Tf anything he seemed to be retreating somewhat from the 
original undertaking. The figure of 300,000 francs a year for mainten- 
ance had been reduced first to 200,000 and then to 150,000 though he 
also promised half a million for construction costs. The whole project 
was then costed at around 2m. to build and G6oo,ooo to maintain — 
though Edmond thought those figures inflated. He also felt that it 
should be limited to a microbiological institute, a concept which 
compared oddly with his later view that the University when it was 
founded should be for the humanities only! It was only with some 
difficulty that Weizmann persuaded him to include physics and 
chemistry as part of the broader scientific range needed for medical 
research. In their last meeting of the series when he was presented with 
a compromise formula he ‘started crossing it out and altering it so 
that practically nothing of the original remained’. Finally, encouraged 
by Wormser’s promptings of “/uttex toujours’, Weizmann unburdened 
himself to the point of declaring that despite misunderstandings in 
Turkey the Baron had no right to deprive the ‘thousands of Jewish 
youth hoping for a University of that hope’; that the idea had to be 
retained at all costs and eventually realized ‘in its full integrity’. 
Indeed the Baron had already conceded as much, though he refused to 
have anything to do with it and at this point he abruptly changed tack 
and asked Weizmann how long that would take. When the latter 
replied ‘ten years’ he came back sharply ‘/rop song’. 

Despite this inconclusive outcome Weizmann had pood reason for 
believing that, when the time came, he could count on Ltdmond as 
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one of the Institute/University’s founding patrons. As time went on 
he believed Edmond’s views would converge more closely with those 
of the Zionist Organization, and a further discussion with him at the 
end of the year, brooding darkly on the war, convinced Weizmann 
that he had not been wrong. The Baron’s unwavering support for 
llebrew in battle over the language issue at the Haifa Technion had 
been an encouraging sign. Most of all, Weizmann seems to have been 
iclatively unaffected by the ritual denunciations at Zionist Congresses 
of the Jewish ‘money moguls’ and ‘JCA Dukes’ in his attitude to 
lclmond. Since at least 1907 he had seen his commitment where others 
liucdl remained apathetic, as something singular. In 1914 he was pre- 
pared for a personality of formidable calibre and he was duly not 
disappointed. Edmond he thought was a ‘wonderful old man’ and — the 
npectal accolade - ‘a good Jew’. Weizmann’s classic pen portrait in 
lrial and Error has never been bettered. It went to the quick of the 
nurs faults as well as his virtues and measured the one against the 
oifier with uncanny sensitivity: 


When I first met Baron Edmond he was a man in the sixties very 
iuuch alert, still something of a dandy but full of experience and 
iuesse. Hverything about him was in exquisite taste, his clothes, his 
home — or rather his homes — his furniture and his paintings and 
ihere still clung to him the aura of the box vivant which he had once 
heen. In manner he could be both gracious and brutal; and this was 
ile reflex of his split personality; for on the one hand he was con- 
cious of his power and arrogant in the possession of it; on the other 
lic was rather frightened by it, and this gave him a touch of furtive- 
wens... 89 


‘le was, Weizmann concluded, ‘a nationalist with a distrust of the 
onalist movement ... He wanted everything to be done quietly, by 
rler, Without a national movement. He disliked the paraphernalia of 

orpanization. On one occasion he said to Ussishkin and myself 
iy inust you go around making speeches and attracting attention?” 

') which Ussishkin answered, half seriously, “Baron Edmond, give us 
» hey to your safe and we promise not to make any more speeches 

!dmond and Weizmann met cach other half-way across the barriers 
I lences, the stereotypes and suspicions that had been set up eighteen 
vy earlier, It was a telling distinction that where Herzl had been so 
intiled by the loss of face entailed by going to see the Baron and as a 

It took up a position of aggressive self-cefence, Weizmann, who 

sl his own share of pride, was less concerned with his own standing 
HW owith achieving the conerete result of the Lnstitute/University’s 
iWedation, Had at noe been for the Interruption of the war, he mivhe 
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well have got farther than he did. Even so, the commitment from 
Edmond, Straus, and the Zionist Organization was there, and a 
Committee established with Rothschild and Zionist nominees to 
provide financial and general management. That body was seen by 
Weizmann as instrumental in drawing into the work of active fund- 
raising and even straightforward political propaganda, those who had 
hitherto loitered on the margins of Zionism. In June 1914, a Curatorium 
(managing committee) was set up to continue this work with James de 
Rothschild, Edmond’s son, as President; and very early on Weizmann 
enlisted James’s wife, Dorothy, as a vital link between himself and the 
higher echelons of the Anglo- Jewish and British non-Jewish notability. 
In James he saw a figure who could prove to be an indispensable ally 
and co-adjutor in mobilizing support for the cause of a Jewish home- 
land in Palestine. He was not to be disappointed. 

When Baron Edmond introduced James as his nominee fOr the 
managing committee, he was thirty-six, tall, erect and strikingly 
dignified in bearing. To Weizmann he seemed ‘very sensible and 
simple’ and gratifyingly more approachable than his father. He had 
followed a classic French education at the Lycée Louis le Grand by 
reading English at Trinity College, Cambridge. There he had dis- 
tinguished himself by winning the Harness Prize for an essay on 
Shakespeare and His Day. After 1905 he had worked at the Bank in 
Paris but with little evident relish for a future contained by the limiting 
horizons of the rue Laffitte. That he had inherited his father’s flair 
for adventure, combined with a powerful streak of independence, was 
suggested by a sudden and extraordinary departure. A passionate 
devotee of the turf, James had suffered serious concussion from a fall 
while steeple-chasing in England. Together with his mounting im- 
patience, even aversion, for his work at the Bank, this accident decided 
him on a dramatic exit. Without giving any notice, and taking great 
pains to evade any attempt on the part of the family to cajole or entice 
him back, he took a steerage passage for Australia. His view of the 
world of finance at that time may perhaps have been expressed by his 
leaving without money or cheque-book, making the work of tracking 
him down that much mote difficult. All he had were his wits, his guts 
and his determined curiosity to ‘find out what it was like not to be 
called Rothschild’.°* For eighteen months he lived in tucker-bay 
incognito, thriving on his manifest ability to survive and prospet 
without recourse to family or connections. But at the end of this 
period he was finally traced and, though obviously reluctant to give up 
the freedom he had made for himself, was drawn back to France by 
the powerful bonds of affection that tied bim to his father and family, 

It is evident, then, that like Hdmond, James de Rothschild was no 
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conventional member of the Franco-Jewish élite. He too, like his 
father thirty or so years before, was ripe for a commitment that would 
cngage all his energies and abilities. Edmond’s canny judgement that, 
once stimulated, his son’s interest in the work of settlement and 
ipricultural co:onization would prove every bit as consuming a 
passion as his own, was fully vindicated. As that commitment became 
nore tenacious, so the personal relationship between Weizmann and 
James flowered into a friendship and an association of mutual respect 
that was one of the enduring strengths of the emergent Jewish society 
in Palestine. 


6 


Turning Points 1914-1930 








1 Towards the National Home 
It is an historical curiosity that the appearance of Walter, second Lord 
Rothschild’s name, at the head of the Balfour Declaration should have 
obscured, rather than clarified, the part played by the English and 
French families in its formulation. It is well known that the English 
Rothschilds were deeply and bitterly divided in their attitude towards 
the document which Israel Sieff described as ‘the political charter of 
the new Jewish nation’.t Leonard Stein, in his classic history, noted 
that the Declaration was addressed to Lord Rothschild as a virtually 
fortuitous matter of protocol.? Given his dominant role in the pro- 
longed and elaborate negotiations leading to its acceptance Weizmann 
would, of course, have been the logically appropriate recipient, but, 
formally at least, he ranked second in the Zionist pecking order — as 
President of the English Zionist Federation — to Nahum Sokolow, the 
acting representative executive of the World Zionist Organization. 
Weizmann had no wish to give offence to Sokolow, who himself had 
played no mean part across the Channel in reconciling the French to 
the initiative,2* and in any case it was important that such a commuti 
cation be addressed to the forum of world Jewry rather than a section 
of it. But Sokolow, though living on Haverstock Hillin North London, 
was still officially a Russian national and for that reason ruled out as an 
addressee for a letter from HM Government. Lord Rothschild was thus 
made to stand in as a politically innocuous communal notable. Hin 
credentials for doing so were not entirely nominal. He had presided 
for a period over the acrimonious discussions in the British Board al 
Deputies in July 1917 which had culminated in the conclusive deli 
of the anti-Zionist lobby. From a belated and tepid convert to the 
cause he had become a warm partisan and had lent his name ard 
prestige to the draft ‘programme’ submitted to Balfour on 18 July! 
But it was principally his emblematic role as head of the most ilhistriout 
of the Anplo. Jewish grandee dynasues which recommended him ant 
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fitting addressee for the momentous document. 

Because of the slightly artificial circumstances in which Lord 
Kothschild has had the attention of posterity summarily thrust upon 
him, it has been difficult to dislodge the impression that the adherence 
of at least some of the Rothschilds was never more than a belated 
lormality. Much has rightly been made of the intransigent hostility 

hown by Walter’s uncle Leopold and his wife towards anything 
macking of national principles. It was to allay what they expected to 
he the charge of dual loyalties consequent on the Declaration that, 
topether with Liberals such as Claude Montefiore, they founded the 
l.cague of British Jews. Walter’s own father, Nathaniel, the first Lord, 
lid been indifferent about the whole matter. He had had some tan- 
cultal contact with Herzl at the time of the El Arish approach to 
Joseph Chamberlain in 1902-34 but had shown no enthusiasm for 
ial, or any other similarly hare-brained adventures. The background 
lov proselytizing for Zionism was not very auspicious. But even had 
ile more unblushingly Jewish Rothschilds confined themselves to a 
i tiial endorsement — and this, as will be seen was certainly not the 
‘vie = such a gesture would itself have been significant. For precisely 
lwcause of what they were held to represent, their adherence would 
live helped legitimate the ideology from which the more self- 
‘orctously decorous members of the Anglo-Jewish community had 

uujpicuously held aloof. The replacement of the severely anti- 

inist Chief Rabbi Herman Adler by the exuberantly pro-Zionist 
‘lertz had comparable effect through religious rather than secular 
‘ihority. Arguably, this shift in the centre of gravity of opinion at the 
niuiit of the community did something to discredit the standard anti- 

‘wuiist caveat that the assertion of Jewish nationality was bound to 
‘niupe the standing of loyal Jewish subjects of the King with their 
‘ertile compatriots, and provide ammunition for the anti-semites. 

»ouc, on either side of the Channel, was likely to call in question the 

‘iiotism of the Rothschilds. 

iii ny event, the contribution made by members of the French and 
 aplish trmilies towards extracting official expressions of approval for 

establishment of a Jewish ‘homeland’ in Palestine, went well 
seyond lip-service or mere standing in as token figure-heads for the 

il “ionists. In many cases they were the real Zionists. A number of 

Sir stood at the centre of a network of influence and association 

Wil at one pole from the most ardent of the Manchester Zionists 

Llatty Sacher and Israel Siefl, to discreet and grave personages in 
he Cabinet secretariat or the juntor offices of the War and Foreign 
eilitnes at the other: men such as Leo Amery, Theo Russell and 
Rohert Ceeil,® 
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As ever, much of the momentum for the bifurcated strategy of 
persuasion undertaken by the Rothschilds — inwards at the Jewish 
community and outwards at politicians and statesmen — came from 
Baron Edmond in Paris. Throughout the war Weizmann paid regular 
visits to him at the house in the rue Faubourg St Honoré and to his 
villa at Boulogne-sur-Seine. Afterwards, in Trial and Error, Weizmann 
paid unstinting tribute to the consistency and fortitude of his commit- 
ment: 


The degrees of interest in the Jewish problem varied, of course; 
with some it was a matter of concern, with some, at least for a 
time, a genuine preoccupation. With one alone was it a passion, and 
that was Baron Edmond of Paris. A dozen men of his stamp and his 
capacity to help would have changed the history of Palestine, would 
have overcome the handicap of the anti-Zionist Jews and the 
hesitancies and the oppositions in the Jewish world. We did not 
get them. § 


At his first visit after the outbreak of the war, on 28 December 1914, 
Weizmann was taken aback to discover just how far along the road to 
expressly po/itical Zionism Edmond had advanced. From a benevolent 
onlooker he seemed to have become an active accomplice. “The Baron 
was magnificent,’ he wrote to his wife, ‘he is ready to go the whole hog. 
We talked for five hours, in two sessions. He wants a State, nothing 
less.’” Weizmann may well have been carried away by his delighted 
enthusiasm, for little that Edmond was to say subsequently corrobor 
ated that assumption, at least not in the short term. But it was certainly 
true that he was prepared to lend his support to the lobbying ol 
strategically placed public men in both France and Britain, provided 
that it was done discreetly and with the minimum of publicity. De 
agreed with Weizmann, in 1914, that there was no point in the Zionist: 
attempting to collaborate with the liberal-assimilationist anti-Zionis! 
faction of the Jewish élite, and even revived the old Herzlian idea of 
chartered company through which to co-ordinate the financing arn 
economic developments of Jewish Palestine.® 

How was it that, by December 1914, Edmond was apparently 
prepared to countenance and even advocate notions which, when they 
had been presented fifteen years earlier by Theodor Herzl, had been sa 
scathingly dismissed? First, as the experience of the Palestine trip 
earlier that year and the collaboration with Weizmann ovér the 
Institute/University showed, the Baron had mellowed a good deal m 
his basic attitude towards the Zionist enterprise. Privately he com 
fessed that he felt he had misjudged fipures such as Nordau and even 
Ahad Hwam — though the memory of Herzl himself sal rankleds 
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Secondly, and more important, his insistence on the subordination of 
political to tangible economic goals had been based on the endurance 
of Ottoman power. So long as Turkey remained master of the Levant 
he believed it utopian to indulge in grandiose plans for the implantation 
of a Jewish political entity. However moth-eaten the condition of the 
l‘’mpire, its evident hostility towards anything so ambitious as an 
ultempt to constitute a separate Jewish nationality could only, he 
believed, prejudice the chances of quiet immigration and settlement. 
With Turkey’s slightly belated entry into the conflict as an ally of the 
Central Powers, however, that premise was abruptly swept aside. As 
hrewdly as Weizmann or Herbert Samuel, Edmond could see that the 
partition of the Empire was likely to be on any war-aims agenda, and 
that it would be folly for the Jews not to exploit such an eventuality. 
‘he timing, he conceded, was not ideal. “The whole thing has come to 
us five or ten years too soon,’ Weizmann reported him saying: 


When I created my colonies in Palestine I had in view that a time 
might come when the fate of Palestine could be in the balance, and 
| desired that the world should have to reckon with the Jews there 
it such a time. We did a good deal in the last ten to fifteen years; 
ve meant to do still more in the years to come; the present crisis has 
cuught us in the middle of our activities, still one has to reckon with 
(he facts and now we have to use the opportunity which will probably 
never return again.1° 


‘here were other, more turbid, reasons which moved Edmond to 
cept the need for a refuge in Palestine. If he was relatively optimistic 
shout the eventual prospects for Jews in that country he was full of the 

juvest forebodings concerning their future in Russia and central 
lirope. In a letter to his daughter-in-law Dorothy written in the 
sning of 1915, he recalled that Russia’s involvement in major wars — 
ually with disastrous military consequences — always unleashed in 
their wake violent pogroms." That had been the case after the wars of 
i) and 1905, and the added magnitude of the pan-European conflict, 
ie telt sure, would commensurately increase the miseries of Russian 
Jew, persecuted and hounded as a fifth column and speaking a tongue 
lanperously akin to German. The catastrophic experience of 1915 
nore than bore out these apprehensions. Having been corralled into 
ie territorial compound of the Pale, the Jews living on or near the 
lish-Russian border found themselves trapped in the front line of 
ihe military theatre. As a result they suffered not only the usual hard- 
hija of requisitions and forced evacuations, but from the publicized 
vepicion that the majority were potential, or actual saboteurs. As the 
Niigaian line cracked after von Mackensen’s offensive of 2 May and 

Py hy Lay yeN 
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retreated south and east so the perimeter of terror recoiled in the same 
directions. At the end of May riots had broken out in Moscow directed 
against foreigners or even Russians with non-Russian names.!? In- 
evitably this inflamed feeling spread rapidly to the major centres of 
Jewish residence and by August, Kiev, Elisavetgrad, Berdichev, 
Odessa had all witnessed savage violence, much of it taking place 
with the connivance of government authority. As before it suited 
those discomfited by military débacle to place the odium elsewhere. 
The more anti-semitic members of the Sava like General Yanush- 
kevich made no secret of their satisfaction at the exceptionally brutal 
circumstances in which hundreds of thousands of Galician Jews were 
deported from their homes after the fall of Warsaw and Vilna.18 
The official policy of “scorched earth’ ostensibly meant as a repetition 
of the 1812 triumph over adversity, rapidly became a euphemism for 
uprooting, pillaging and attacking as many of the defenceless Jewish 
villages as lay on the route of retreat.14 

Even the Russian government in August 1915 had to admit that the 
Jews were being badly treated. ‘The laws confining them to the Pale 
were temporarily lifted — not a strikingly generous gesture since most 
of it was occupied by the Germans and Austrians — and the EXKOPO, 
the Jewish Association for Relief of War Victims, was given a degree 
of official cognizance. It was that organization which helped bring 
the miseries endured by the Jews, especially in the Ukraine, to the 
attention of western relief bodies. As in 1882 and 1903 Edmond was 
one of the first to respond, aghast as he was at the reports of mass 
brutality, evictions, the burning of synagogues and military attacks on 
Jewish villages. But because of the war, the possibilities of criticizing, 
even implicitly, the conduct of an ally by interfering in its “domestic 
disturbances’ were very constrained. Moreover, there was no chance 
of the refugees being permitted to stream west out of Russia as on 
earlier occasions. In the short term, of course, Palestine was also out 
of the question as a suitable place of shelter. The Turks had heavily 
garrisoned the country and the Commander, Jamal Pasha, was pre" 
pating an offensive against the British positions on the Suez canal. 
But the plight of his Russian co-religionists impressed on Edmond the 
long-term logic of the need for a place to which the distressed could 
turn and from where they could not be capriciously dislodged. How 
ever one speculated on its eventual dénouement, the Russian scenario 
seemed to support the Zionist case. If, as seemed to him quite likely, 


an unbroken succession of military reverses generated an irresistible 


revolutionary pressure he felt certain that the Jews would he its victims, 
Were the revolution to succeed, they would be branded as incorrigible 
petty-hourpcois, the usurious scourpe of the Russian peaswnt; shoulda 
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fail, they would again be hunted down as godless Marxists by the 
Tsarist police. In either event they were predestined yet again to play 
their classic role as scapegoats for the disintegration of a traditional 
social order.?® 

Given, then, some compelling reasons for securing a Palestinian 
bolt-hole in which the Jews might at last have a measure of deter- 
mination over their own fortunes, the question arose as to which of 
the Entente Powers would be more likely to offer viable protection. 
Paradoxically, and despite his unflagging patriotism, Edmond seems 
to have assumed from the outset of the war that Britain would be a 
safer bet than France. This preference, on the face of it rather odd, 
urose from the eccentric, but often reiterated, view that France was 
liable at any moment to be engulfed by a wave of ultra-Catholic reaction 
which, if permitted to penetrate Palestine, could only have the direst 
consequences for the Jewish population there.1® Edmond was highly 
iusceptible to conspiracy theories. Earlier he had suspected the Church 
of England’s mission of a plot to lure Russian Jews to the Holy Land 
lor the purposes of gulling them to mass apostasy. But since the trauma 
ol the affatre Dreyfus and the unholy alliance of Assumptionists with 
social Catholic anti-semites like Garnier, he evidently believed France 
i be more vulnerable to this kind of threat.17 Somehow, imperial 
Mritain, tolerant, democratic, armed with a formidable Navy and still 
helieved to be rich and potent, seemed an altogether better risk. 

Weizmann was thus urged by Edmond to lose no time on returning 
io Iingland to sound out political opinion at the highest level. It was 
‘lear to both men that British strategic interests in the Near East 
nupht be shown to dovetail very satisfactorily with Zionist ambitions. 
Yor all of the openings, however, were well-judged. The British 
linhassy was virtually next door to the house at 41 Faubourg St 
Ilonoré but its occupant, Francis Bertie, who later confessed ‘I think 

ionism is rot’, recorded in his diary: ‘Edmond de Rothschild sent a 
1 religionist established in Manchester to “‘talk’’ about what I think 
“i absurd scheme. . .’?8 Bertie, like Philip Magnus in London, another 
othschild contact who turned out to be more adversary than ally, 
iiiained adamant on the implausibility of the ‘Israelite state’. 

hor the most part, Edmond was content to support the Zionist 
‘vue from the wings, lending authority and funds as and when 
secessary. [le was hampered from acting any more directly by recurring 
jusmis Of poor health as well as occasional moods of grim dejection. 
lie Baron was entering the seventicth year of a life which had always 
proceeded in fits and starts, along cycles of exuberant vigour punctu- 
ded by troughs of depression and withdrawal Prom a crest of enthu- 
lium at the bepinning of 1914 he had slumped to a more sombre 
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temper as the war made an abrupt intrusion into his plans for land 
purchase, economic and educational development. Both his sons, 
James and Maurice, had enlisted in the French Army, and with the 
initial reverses of the war he was bound to feel apprehensive for their 
safety. The major part of his adult life had been framed between the 
dates of 1870 and 1914 and, remembering the débdcle in which he 
himself had served, Edmond occasionally succumbed to pessimism 
about the outcome. In the autumn he moved to Bordeaux at the same 
time as the French government took a similar decision to put themselves 
well beyond the range of the German guns. By the time Weizmann 
saw him on 28 December he had recovered a little in spirits and, 
having weathered the first onslaught, believed in eventual victory. But 
such a success would only come, he knew, after a long struggle. The 
immediate outlook was bleak. Early in 1915 he suffered a serious 
relapse in the distressing colitic condition which had long been 
plaguing him and was for a time confined to hospital. But in January 
came the alarming news that James had been injured in an accident on 
the Front when the lorry in which he was travelling overturned, 
pinning him beneath. It emerged that the injuries were less grave than 
had at first been feared, but for a while Edmond was understandably 
anxious. 

It was not only a matter of the powerful bond tying father and son. 
With that untimely accident Edmond felt that his life’s work could be 
in jeopardy, for on discovering during the course of the discussions 
over the University a zeal and commitment which at least matched his 
own he had determined that James should succeed to the overall 
management of the Palestine settlements. Once he had recovered from 
convalescence it fell to James and his wife Dorothy to take the most 
active role in canvassing opinion, winning friends and influencing 
people in the tortuous road which led eventually to the Balfour 
Declaration. Their involvement at the British end of the discussion 
was important since, despite serving in the French Army, James was 
by this time virtually bi-national as well as bi-lingual. His Cambridge 
education, his marriage into the Anglo-Sefard: Pintos, his passion for 
English blood stock and his warm regard for a political ethos ot 
flexible liberalism all predisposed him to base himself more and more 
on that side of the Channel. He already had a home in Park Street, 
Mayfair, and even when on service managed to get some leave to sce 
not only his wife but major Zionist spokesmen. 

@ne such interview with Weizmann took place on 25 Novembet 
1914.19 In retrospect it may be seen, in a modest way, as a turning 
point. At that time the Zionists were considering a major fund-raising: 
and opinion.mobiizing campaign in the United States. Mdmond was 
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fiercely opposed to this plan, partly because he considered it yet another 
example of fruitless demagoguery and the ‘agitation’ he had always 
lespised as counter-productive; partly because he considered the 
\Inited States at that time as much too pro-German in its leanings.?° 
James shared some of these views, but coupled them with some crucial 
corollaries. In the first place he insisted, over Weizmann’s pessimism, 
ihat there certainly was a real basis for seeking to persuade British 
¥atesmen of the tactical and strategic value of supporting a Jewish 
imutional entity in the Middle East, and once that were done he felt 
auire, the more intransigent opponents within Anglo-Jewry would 
often their antagonism. Secondly — and much to Weizmann’s surprise — 
Jumes criticized the current Zionist programme as altogether too 
ielicent in its ambition for eventual Jewish statehood. To catch the 
iiugination, and to touch the vanity, of statesmen like Lloyd George 
cho enjoyed seeing themselves as godparents to infant nations it was, 
lie thought, essential to think heroically as well as pragmatically. “He 
iliercfLore thought that the demands which only amount to asking for 
i encouragement of colonization of Jews in Palestine are too modest... 
(ic should ask for something which is more than that and which 
iviids towards the formation of a Jewish State.’*4 It was a neat reversal 
»! stereotypes. Here was the son of Baron Edmond de Rothschild, 
iitually flayed at Zionist Congress after Congress as the arch-infiltrator, 
ile nutocrat-paternalist, the self-appointed warder of Jewish national 
ulitics, accusing the Zionist leadership of pusillanimity. 

Lyiflering markedly in social manners and tactical. assessments, 
Juices de Rothschild and Weizmann nonetheless struck up a close and 
‘iduring working relationship based not only on agreed goals but ona 
wiccre and mutual respect for the quality of each other’s personality. 
ily made a good complement. To James, Weizmann was a unique 
wl wliosyncratic blend of the romantic and the practical; on the one 
Hud the nationalist given to impassioned, even mystical outbursts on 
ie destiny of the Jewish race; on the other the astute pragmatist, 

ileuliting the political game to stay one move ahead of rivals and 
lversaries.22 To Weizmann, James was a complex and fascinating 
Suie, superficially austere, even forbidding in manner, with something 
(ihe unbending patrician rectitude of his father and like him possessed 
) 4 tock-like integrity and imbued with a passionate determination to 
) thé vealization of Jewish nationhood. 

\itive service in France followed by the prolonged convalescence 

ii lis injuries meant that, for the first eighteen months of the war, 
nen part in realizing the possibilities aired at the 25 November 

Yerinp bad to be tackled by his wife. In that work she proved an 
Hepionally resourceful collaborator tor Weizmann, Younp as she 
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was — there was an age difference of seventeen years between her and 
her husband — she combined charm, intelligence and more than a 
hint of steely resolution in just the right mixture to coax commitment 
from the equivocal, enthusiasm from the lukewarm and sympathy 
from the indifferent. She was as dedicated to supporting the principles 
embraced by James as he was in respect of his father. She was Edmond’s 
delegate at two removes and, with her husband away at the war, acted 
as the post-box between him, Edmond and Weizmann. With the Baron 
she had an ideal father-in-law/daughter-in-law relationship; an inter- 
change of affection and a delight in the same jokes. It was a comfort to 
him to tell her of his preoccupations, and she was anxious to learn. The 
long expository letters he wrote to her formed the basis of her knowl- 
edge of his work in Palestine and the reasons that impelled him to 
undertake it. 

Weizmann was, initially, rather more patronizing. He seems to 
have approached her in 1914 expecting to have to humour a society 
ingénue. “She was interested, ready to help but utterly innocent of 
any knowledge of the subject,’ he wrote. Before long, however, he 
became impressed not only by her obvious commitment but also at the 
speed with which she familiarized herself with the complex rami- 
fications of the Zionist movement. He was always careful never to 
overstep the boundary between cordiality and presumption, but in the 
warmth and candour of his approach to her he assumed, rightly, that 
she could be treated as a trusted friend as well as a collaborator.*4 
During 1915 they regularly exchanged news and reports of the grim 
situation in Russia and Weizmann kept her up to date with his work 
for the Ministry of Munitions on acetone. The following spring he 
invited her to join his family for the Passover Seder.2® He had good 
cause to feel grateful. Through tireless but prudent social diplomacy 
she had managed to open avenues of influence and persuasion at a 
time when they were badly needed. With the powerful reinforcement 
of Baronial communiqués coming from Boulogne-sur-Seine, directed 
at the waverers among the English clan, a whole section of that family 
was successfully detached from its traditionally fastidious non-commit. 
ment into becoming active adherents of the Zionist cause.?® 

Leading the regiment of Rothschild ladies, after Mrs James, was 
Mrs Charles — née Roszika Wertheimstein — who, despite what Weiz 
mann described as the ‘melancholy’ disposition of her husband, proved 
herself to be a forthright and articulate advocate.?? The Marchioness of 
Crewe, whose husband had been Secretary of State for India before 
Edwin Montagu and was latterly Lord President of the Council, was 
another willing convert following exposure to Weizmann’s magnetic 
personality and his exposition of the museries of Jewish persecution, 
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She was born Margaret Primrose, the daughter of Lord Rosebery and 
his wife Hannah, the only child of Baron Mayer de Rothschild, and 
was thus perfectly placed for contacts in both the Liberal and Anglo- 
Jewish élites. Weizmann came to regard what he called her ‘salon’ in 
Curzon Street as a hunting ground for new allies, and in April 1916 
Vera Weizmann wrote to Mrs James of her satisfaction at one such 
pathering on overhearing Robert Cecil, then Parliamentary Under- 
secretary for Forcign Affairs, remark to Lady Crewe that “We are all 
i this house Weizmannites’.28 Others marshalled into the Zionist 
lobby, if not as outright supporters at least as tacit sympathizers, 
included Leo Amery, in 1917 Secretary to Lord Derby, the Minister of 
War, and Theo Russell, Diplomatic Secretary to Grey. Through the 
Kothschild connection — and despite the recalcitrant opposition of the 
\lrs Leopold-Edwin Montagu-Claude Montefiore axis ~ a clutch of 
politicians of junior ministerial rank, all strategically placed in offices 
“lich could directly affect government thinking on the Near East 
inucgy, were canvassed for the Zionists. It was an extraordinary 
concurrence of chance and determination, but one which in the end 
inel handsome dividends. 

1 was vital that Weizmann sustain the momentum of the Zionist 
‘unpaign during 1915 and 1916 for this was a period when official 
‘ews on Middle Eastern policy were in a state of flux. The carnage at 
ile Nardanelles and the fiasco of the naval operation had set back the 
“wise of the ‘Easterners’ like Churchill and Milner within the War 
‘ slonct and ruled out for the time being any repetition of ‘sideshows’ 
‘ivecting attention from the perpetually impending break-through in 
'ivnclers. The de Bunsen Committee, which had been established to 

wicler British policy in the event of a wholesale collapse of the 
hiilish front, had concluded — in the best traditions of Foreign Office 
ei Ston to territorial acquisition — that the establishment of spheres of 

‘lwenec and autonomous, self-governing provinces would be pre- 
THble to an outright partition of the Ottoman Empire between the 
‘hei’ ‘This conservative attitude was, of course, bad news not only 
‘4 the Zionists but for the other aspirant beneficiaries - Arabs and 
‘inemans — of a Turkish defeat. The ‘conversations’ between Sir 
Hiey MeMahon and Sharif Hussein of Mecca had raised the possibility 
it meependent Arab state being established in the aftermath of a 
etal uprising against the Turks but Palestine, it is now indisput- 
VY clei, was never part of those discussions.2® A major stumbling 
Wee to the prepress of Zionist diplomacy was the scepticism of the 
“HNO Minister, Asquith. In December 1914 he had sardonically 
enticed what he described to Venetia Stanley as the ‘almost dithyram- 


WW omemerhncuay entitled The Luture of Palestine written by Levert 
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Samuel — then President of the Local Government Board — and 
circulated first to Grey and later to the whole Cabinet.*! Grey himself 
had originally been receptive to Samuel’s surprisingly passionate 
endorsement of a Jewish manifest destiny in Palestine and had gone so 
far as to express himself in favour of the Jewish zidus — a ‘sort of 
generating station which would set in motion all that is best in Israel’. 
But a year later he seemed to have cooled considerably towards any 
project actually involving a firm political or military commitment. 

Not all the political conditions of 1915-16 were adverse for pro- 
moting Zionism. Balfour, who had intimated to Weizmann that ‘when 
the guns stop firing you may well get Jerusalem’, re-entered the 
Coalition Cabinet as First Lord of the Admiralty, thereby compensating 
for Samuel’s removal. More important, Lloyd George, who had always 
been more susceptible than Asquith to arguments concerning imperial 
priorities, became first Minister of Munitions and then Secretary for 
War on Kitchener’s death. It was in the former capacity that he took 
on Weizmann as a chemical adviser to the Government and set up a 
laboratory for him at the Lister Institute working on acetone and 
cordite. Although later he insisted that ‘acetone converted me to 
Zionism’, it seems much more likely that at the time he could see the 
tactical usefulness of mobilizing Jewish support for the war effort in 
the Near East and in the longer term believed a British-protected — or, 
as he proposed in November 1915, a “mediatized’ — Palestine might 
prove a useful counter-weight to the French presence in Syria or the 
Russians at the Straits. Pressed hard enough the Jewish cause would 
provide Britain with a suitably altruistic pretext for the reluctant 
assumption of control. Thus the politician who, after 1916, was ta 
enjoy an almost unprecedented degree of executive authority, was 
already considering Zionism as a weapon to be deployed, in the first 
instance against the enemy and in the second against the Allies. 

The dalliance of Balfour and Lloyd George with the likes of Samuel 
and James de Rothschild did not escape the attention of the anti 
Zionists. In Edwin Montagu who, ironically, succeeded Lloyd George 
at the ministry of munitions in July 1916, they had their own re 
doubtable spokesman. It was about that time that they intensified their 
campaign of obstruction and counter-propaganda against Sachcr’s 
tract Zionism and the Jewish Future, as a result of which they have since 
been consigned by much of Jewish historiography to that dismal 
oblivion reserved for losing sides. Some of the cogency with which 
they argued their case has thereby gone by default. Their leaders on the 
Conjoint Foreign Committce*? — Lucien Wolf the historian and Claude 
Montefiore — were not the establishment toadies and archeassimilators 
of the Zionist caricature. Nor were they so jejune as to clismiss the 
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Jewish experiment in Palestine out of hand. It was Wolf, who in 1916, 
pressed on Grey the need for the British government to consider 
urgently a coherent policy for the several peoples of Palestine. They 
were prepared (and Wolf was given to believe by Sacher there was some 
Zionist sympathy for the line) to support land purchase, settlement, 
{reer immigration, organized economic development, and projects for 
cultural and even political /oca/ autonomy for the Jews alongside 
comparable arrangements for the Arab population. Their sticking 
point, however, was exactly that principle which Weizmann identified 
is the heart of Zionism: that of national self-assertion. Under no 
circumstances were the anti-Zionists prepared to concede that the 
Jcws constituted a separate nationality or race. The profession of such a 
jinciple they argued was, given the nature of the indigenous popu- 
lution and ample evidence of its hostility towards mass Jewish settle- 
nent, both impractical and dangerous, and the implications of the 
pursuit of national politics in Europe fraught with peril. In the face of 
© fundamental a conflict any effort at rapprochement was doomed to 
failure. 

Yet at Edmond’s behest exactly such an attempt was made in the 
early autumn of 1916. Wolf had seen the Baron in Paris in July and 
ilespite the presumption of telling Aristide Briand that he had Edmond’s 
withority for assuring the French government that the Zionists were 
nol apposed to a ‘formula’ in which the differences of the two factions 

ere reconciled ~ on anti-Zionist lines — he apparently remained in 

wl odour at the Faubourg St Honoré. Edmond was obviously 
eicised by the indignity of a quarrel which could tear the Jewish 
iuuunity apart at exactly the time when, if it were to stand any 
vince of its Palestinian proposals being accepted, it should close 
vuiks, Notwithstanding these considerations Weizmann, Sacher and 
en (. P. Scott and Moses Gaster were all baffled by this more 
sonunodating line coming from the Rothschilds. They had taken 
‘ines’s insistence on a policy “tending towards Statehood’ and Ed- 
oud’s prumpy disparagement of the English Jews he suspected of 
Hteating his colonization work, as confirmation of their repugnance 
i fiiving: anything to do with Wolf and the ‘gentlemen of the Con- 
uit’, Idmond had himself contributed funds needed to publish 
iw and the Jewish Future, explicitly intended as a counter-blast to 
propapanda emanating from the CIC and which had been a great 
ens, selling over three thousand copies.34 Flence Weizmann’s con- 
sroation at what seemed a tactical vo/le face. In deference to Edmond’s 
tered wish, James duly arranged a meeting between the principals 
Hihe two sides at his house on 17 Aupust 1916 to see if a Compromise 
srurame could not be cobbled topether whieh mipht then represent 
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a consensus of Jewish opinion before the Government. Predictably the 
occasion was an unmitigated disaster, confirming to each faction how 
remote they were from any possibility of an agreed formula. Moreover 
it had the effect of temporarily generating friction between Weizmann 
and the Rothschilds who, he felt, had dragged him protesting into 
the charade and who had come dangerously close to compromising 
the essential principles by which Zionism had to stand or fall. On 21 
September 1916 he wrote to Mrs James that: 


.. of course you will understand that it is impossible for me to be 
enthusiastic about something in which I have no faith (i.e. the 
possibility of producing a common document). This concession will 
lead to another one and to a third and at the end we shall have a 
Zionism that is in conformity with the wishes of Mr Wolf and his 
friends, a ‘reasonable’ tame movement. It is a pity that the work of 
the last two years should have led up to such an end but no doubt I 
overestimated the value of the results achieved ... The only thing we, 
I mean the Zionist Organization, can with certainty hope for is to 
maintain all that is created in Palestine, guard it jealously from 
destruction, so that when the war is over some of us could go there 
and take up the work again and continue it as before the war. 
Nobody can, I hope, prevent us from doing that. The future Jewish 
historian will decide the rights and wrongs of the present what you 
call ‘quibble’. That is all one can say.®° 


The best that could be managed, largely as a face-saving exercise, was a 
stand-off in which the CFC agreed to refrain from explicit#attacks in 
public on the Zionist Organization. Faced with what he imagined to 
be the thwarting of all his work Weizmann was apt to become ex- 
cessively morose. He was suddenly sensitive to social slights, real or 
imagined and sharply aware of the differences of background and out- 
look separating him from the Rothschilds. On one such occasion he 
wrote to Mrs James: 


. one is sometimes driven to despair and all one’s efforts appear 
almost like an irony, like the attempt of the fool who tries to empty 
the sea with a bucket. 

Here is my confession to you and Mr James. I know that your 
outlook on life is different and hence all the differences in views 
existing between us. More and more] feel that in trying to emphasize 
my own point of view I am only intruding and perhaps doing harm 
instead of good.3® 


For their part the Rothschilds did their best to reassure him and to 
gloss over the awkwardness that had crept into their relations, but in 
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carly October, after some disparaging remarks had been made about 
Sokolow by one of the CFC representatives at a Park Street meeting, 
there was an acrimonious row between James and Weizmann. On the 
isth of that month the latter wrote what he then thought might well 
he his last communication with the family. In the course of the argu- 
ment Weizmann had replied to the standard canard about the standing 
of the Anglo-French Jewish communities that, really, he didn’t give a 
lung what happened to them since, as he wrote in the letter “the 
highest ideal for which this Community is striving is assimilation. 
‘hey will achieve that, they are on the road to achieving it and the 
ooner they do it the better. I have only reiterated their own fervent 
wish.’ 


. at present they [the anti-Zionists] may perhaps have enough 
power to undo the work which has been done here for the last two 
and a half years, but they won’t stop our progress in Palestine and 
wfter all that is the only thing that matters. Success here may be a 
very great help to the movement and to the Jews in general, a 
luilure here caused by the interference of the ‘Jews’ is tantamount 
1 a moral pogrom. We shall face it! 

It is therefore impossible for me to yield on points of principle. I 
early appreciate your [James’s] desire to bring about a peaceful 
olution. I have considered it as a very great privilege always that we 
could talk over and discuss these matters together. I was looking 
lorward to the glorious time when we would wor together there in 
l’.lestine where your Father began so gloriously. Will it ever come 
iis time? I know not. But whatever happens I shall treasure the 
incmory of these difficult but interesting and sincere discussions. We 
uc both children of the Galouth, if not of the Ghetto, but your 
ihuins are golden ones, mine are iron, your Galouth is a beautiful 
nue, mine was sordid and hard. This is why I am less generous, less 
iolerant, less broad-minded. Please forgive and forget! That is all I 
-in Say in justification for my attitude. I must leave it to you to 
ilecide whether it is still worth your while bothering about us at all 
i present. You know and we know that you have done your best.3? 


I lie eflect of so emotional an appeal on James may well be imagined, 
Nouph the reply, if any, is not known. At any rate, having discharged 
responsibility towards his father in the abortive rapprochement, 

hiv from breaking with the ‘orthodox’ Zionists, James had, by the 

sl of 1916, virtually thrown in his lot with them. Doubtless, the 


hardy and premature attempt by Wolf and the CFC to pre-empt the 
niiti as the authentic standard-bearers of Anplo-Jewish opinion 
we the Government, pushed him farther to thety side. But James 
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was already well acquainted with the leaders of the movement in 
England — Sacher, Sieff, Marks and Cowen — as well as the international 
representatives like Tchlenow and Sokolow, and it took little prompt- 
ing to bring him back to the fold. Even during the period of strained 
relations he had been meeting them regularly along with other new 
and convinced recruits like Samuel and Mond at the Piccadilly offices. 
A meeting in London which brought Weizmann together not only 
with James and Dorothy but Charles and his wife and Walter on 15 
November 1916, seemed to announce a definite reconciliation. It is 
true that even on that occasion James hoped some kind of memo- 
randum might be salvaged from the recent débacle, but Weizmann 
formed the impression that he no longer believed it to be practical 
politics. The price to be paid in compromised principles was simply too 
bien? 

December 1916 proved to be a fateful month for the fortunes of 
Zionism. The arrival of Lloyd George at 10 Downing Street and 
Balfour at the Foreign Office could not but help its prospects. 
Arguably of still more immediate significance was the appointment of 
Sir Mark Sykes as Secretary to the War Cabinet. Sykes had already 
acted as a special adviser to the Government on Middle East affairs 
and in that rather undefined capacity had conducted the celebrated (or, 
depending on one’s point of view, infamous) discussions with Georges 
Picot, dividing the region into zones of French and British influence or 
administration. The historical obsession with these arrangements — on 
the face of it a /ocus classicus of imperialist skulduggery — has been out 
of all proportion to their true significance. For while it is true that they 
represented an aggressive departure from de Bunsen minimalism and 
something of a secret abrogation of the Hussein-McMahon undetr- 
standing, it was never clear how binding they might be at a peace 
settlement nor even where the exact frontier between French Syria and 
northern Palestine might run.?® Lloyd George himself was very much 
against any French presence south of a line from Tiberias to the sea 
and the ease with which Sykes was persuaded to undo the agreement to 
which he himself had been a party scarcely suggests that it had become 
anything so formal as a clear war-aim. 

When James met Sykes on 24 January 1917 he, like Weizmann, had 
no inkling of the Sykes-Picot agreement, though when its outline 
became known, both were naturally hostile to any ‘Solomonic’ division 
of the country, especially one which wouldleavethe Galilean settlements 
in the French zone. So it was in this period — the early spring of 1917 
that they joined forces to forestall either a condominium in Palestine 
ot a treaty in which the [rench obtained the lion’s share of the north, 
What both James and Weizmann were aiming for was nothing less 
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than a full British Protectorate committed to fostering some kind of 
|cwish national entity within it. 

[lowever ambitious this project, military circumstances were 
‘onspiting to present it in a propitious light. 1917 was, in many 
iespects, a disastrous year for the Allies. The Nivelle offensive had 
iilled; Pétain was sounding defeatist; and the infection of mutiny was 
liepinning to spread through the French Army. The Revolution in 
'‘trograd, despite ringing assurances from the Provisional Government 
tht the patriotic war would continue until the last invader was cleared 
liom Russian soil, was bound to give cause for gloomy apprehension. 
i ven in the desert, General Sir Archibald Murray’s attack on Gaza in 
| vember had been only a partial success, and the pessimists within the 
‘sovernment were seriously canvassing the possibility of a separate 
‘icc, detaching Turkey from the Central Alliance. Happily for the 

lninists, neither Lloyd George, nor Milner who had joined the 
linet without portfolio, nor Smuts who arrived in June, shared that 
vw. If the British did not seize their chance in Mesopotamia and 
hilestine, they argued, other European powers — allies as well as 
‘einies — certainly would. The long-term future of the Empire had to 
carefully considered; what use would the Suez canal be if the Ger- 
‘yin should take Iraq? India, it seems, had to be defended at the Audja 
‘ii the Euphrates. Allenby’s appointment to the command was in 
ict a ‘forward’ commitment, even though he himself shared the 

i\entional over-estimation of the strength of the Turkish Fourth 
"] Mighth Armies.?° 

‘riven this decision — quite aside from the Celtic fundamentalism 
| Cache mysticism to which the Prime Minister and Foreign 
“sirtnry were prone — the role of the various indigenous peoples, 
‘ihe vod Armenians as well as Jews, was an important military asset. 
‘) \ruh rebellion in the Hedjaz or a Jewish uprising on the Samarian 

1, 1 was thought, might make the vital difference between success 
‘tilurc. Naturally they were encouraged in this view by James and 
“' inn and also by Sykes and Leo Amery. They took good care to 

‘4 ont that there was a large settled Jewish population both in 
ty ‘idl Petah Tikva and a chain of settlements along the road north 

itty and the railway east to Jerusalem. The British were already 
‘hed to Jewish sources for some of their intelligence concerning 
“hiih tiny dispositions and it had been the failure to use such 
ra correctly that in part accounted for Murray’s failure at Gaza. 


wn Alvonsohn, a gifted young agronomist, born at Zikhron 
PAV, educated at Hdmond’s expense in Europe, and Director of 
oeuliural research station at Atht who had done pioneering work 


the penesif and evolution of wild wheat, had defected from the 
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Turkish army to contact British Intelligence at Port Said in 1915.4 
He had subsequently established an invaluable network in Palestine 
which contributed directly to the fall of Beersheba later in 1917. 
If the old operational plan, dating from 1909, for a landing on the 
Samarian coast were to be reactivated then obviously the support of 
the Jewish colonies would be of the utmost importance. 

There were other, more imponderable strategic considerations to 
take into account. Jn determining whether revolutionary Russia would 
remain in the war (Churchill believed there would be a titanic struggle 
between Zionism and Bolshevism for the soul of the masses of the 
Pale),4# or whether the United States would enter it, the role of the 
large Jewish communities in those countries was thought to be of 
paramount importance, an impression the Zionists in England did 
nothing to dispel. After April when America entered the war as an 
Associated Power contacts between the English Zionists and their 
counterparts like Brandeis, and Justices Mack and Frankfurter, 
became closer and more regular. When Balfour visited America to 
consult with President Wilson an attempt was made, principally by 
Brandeis, to elicit from him a commitment to supporting the Zionist 
position. Although nothing more than a vague expression of sympathy 
was forthcoming, Wilson’s refusal to contemplate an Anglo-American 
condominium paradoxically played into the hands of the Zionists 
going all-out for a British protectorate. * 

On 7 February 1917 a meeting was convened at Moses Gastet’s 
house in which all the elements of the ‘Declaration’ coalition, othe 
than Balfour himself, were brought together. James and Herbert 
Samuel had both been assiduous in putting out feelers for official 
opinion, first via C. P. Scott, the editor of the Manchester Guardian ani 
then via Sykes. Prior to the meeting on the 7th Gaster sent Sykes a 
version of the proposed Zionist programme setting out the explicu 
claim to a Jewish national ‘home’ (Sokolow’s phrase) in Palestine undet 
suzereinty, with economic development, immigration and religious ane 
cultural affairs managed by a chartered company. At that session — with 
Herbert Bentwich James and Walter Rothschild present as well ® 
Cowen, Sokolow and Weizmann — Sykes was quick to point out that 
objections would be likely from both the Arabs and the other major 
Allied powers. But by urging the Zionists to press their demand, m 
return for which the Government would, he suggested, provide the 
assurance — public or private ~ that they sought, he had already pone 
farther along the road to a ‘declaration’ than could have been imapined 
a year before. It would do no harm, he added by way of significant 
afterthought, for the Zionists to strenpthen their own case by publicly 
supporting that of the Arabs elsewhere, 
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By the late spring events were moving mote rapidly. News of 
(lemonstrations in Russia in favour of a Jewish home in Palestine lent 
credibility to the claim that the cause commanded a substantial follow- 
ig there. On 3 April, with Allenby about to advance on the northern 

Jegev, Lloyd George breakfasted with Scott and Weizmann and 
commented that the desert campaign was ‘the only really interesting 
part of the war’.“5 The evacuation of Jaffa and Petah Tikva by Jamal 
Yusha under the most gratuitously brutal circumstances — with 8000 
Jewish evictions, plunder and riot - won widespread sympathy 
through Aaronsohn’s sensational reports. Memories of Russia in 1915 

cre evoked, Edmond sent £2000 for relief. Plans for the formation of 
| Jewish Legion — the 38th Fusiliers - with the Star of David as 
iopimental badge were, though controversial, being vigorously 
omoted by Weizmann and the young firebrand Vladimir Jabotinsky. 
\t the end of July the War Office agreed to establish such a regiment 
the 38th Pusiliers, though without the ethnic insignia.4® Opinion 
vemed to be flowing all in one direction. On his trip to the United 

iutcs Balfour was reported as announcing, ‘I am a Zionist.’ It was a 
istimony to the advocacy of men like Weizmann, Samuel and James 
i). provernments now seemed to be queuing up to offer their endorse- 
nents. In May Sokolow succeeded in extracting from the Italians 

‘licial approval of the Palestine enterprise and on the 28th of that 
onth Weizmann felt sufficiently confident to publish in The Times an 
snequivocal statement of Jewish national aspirations in that country. 
jisnes had even gone so far — though with not entirely happy results — 

i commission from Ernle Richards, the Professor of International 
law at Oxford, a draft constitution for British Palestine.4? An im- 

‘tant final piece in the jigsaw was slotted in during the first week of 
lane whea Sokolow received from Cambon, an official at the French 
rein Office, a document which looked forward to: 


(lie renaissance of the Jewish nation in the land from which the 
eople of Israel were exiled so many centuries ago ... The French 
yovernment, which entered this present War to defend a people 
‘ronply attacked and which continues the struggle to assure the 
tory of right over might, can only feel sympathy for your cause, 
ihe trramph of which is bound up with that of the Allies. 48 


lyutah Eriedman rightly notes, this legitimation of the premzse of 

inh nationalism not only anticipated the Balfour Declaration but 
tially went farther than the British document in attaching the 
Alt Cause to the war aims of the Allies. It seems most unlikely that 
linond bad had any hand tn bringing about such a favourable and 
pected development. At that time, while approving of the London 
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démarches, he was mostly concerned to head off, by diplomatic finesse, 
any possible adverse reaction from the anti-Zionists on the A//ance.*® 
But one may be sure that in approving what one might call the ‘Cambon 
declaration’ the French government meant not to underwrite in any way 
the possibility of British unilateral action in Palestine, but on the 
contrary to preclude it. 

All this activity spurred on the British government to further 
action, even if at something less than lightning speed. On 19 June Lord 
Rothschild and Weizmann went to see Balfour and put to him that the 
time had come for some kind of public statement from the Government. 
As expected, the Foreign Secretary responded by asking them for a 
draft of a communication acceptable to the Zionist organization for 
which he would then try to win the approval of the Cabinet. The 
document, duly forwarded a month later on 18 July, was in effect a 
revised version of the Samuel-Rothschild draft supplied for Sykes, 
stating that Palestine was to be recognized ‘as the Jewish National 
Home with liberty of immigration to Jews who are to enjoy full 
political and civic rights; a Charter to be granted to a Jewish Company; 
local government to be accorded to the Jewish population and the 
Hebrew language to be officially recognized’.°® Before it could be 
placed before the Cabinet, however, it had to receive the approval of 
the Board of Deputies, and it was a mark of how committed both 
Rothschilds were to the document, that under Walter’s chairmanship 
the votes in what just three years before had been an overwhelmingly 
anti-Zionist body, went in favour 56-51. 

Further delays dogged the Declaration’s final stages. It was first 
discussed by the War Cabinet in early September, with both Lloyd 
George and Balfour away, and compared with two alternative versions, 
one slightly altered by Balfour the other more significantly by Milner. 
It was this latter document which inserted the clause providing that the 
rights of the indigenous population be not harmed by a Jewish national 
home wm (rather than coterminous with) Palestine. Lord Rothschild 
took umbrage at the implication of Milner’s gloss, angrily repudiating 
any suggestion that there could posszbly be any harm done to the Arals 
by the creation of a Jewish homeland, but it was Milner’s provisa 
which persisted in the final message. ‘The Cabinet was careful to hea 
out the anti-Zionist as well as the Zionist view and invited Montaju, 
not normally a member of the inner circle, to the discussion expressly 
for that purpose. Over his bitter objections, and in response to anothéi 
appeal from the impatient Weizmann, the final text was approved on 
31 October and dispatched by Balfour on 2 November. 

Five days later Allenby took Beersheba. By the end of the month he 
was at Lydda and Ramle, promising Lloyd Georpe that he would 
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leliver Jerusalem as a Christmas present. On 2 December Lord 
lk othschild presided over a special meeting of thanksgiving at the Royal 
Opera House at which all those who had played a notable part in the 
making of the Declaration were present. Robert Cecil, Sokolow and 
Weizmann himself all spoke movingly; Samuel uttered the Paschal 
exhortation ‘“Leshana Haba’ah beyerushalayim’ (next year in Jerusalem) 
with new resonance, and James shared the platform, characteristically 
‘juiet and discreet in the midst of the euphoria. At the Hippodrome in 
Manchester a few days later, however, standing next to Sykes, in the 
city which was, in effect the cradle of British Zionism, James felt able 
' deliver a message in every way worthy of his father’s sentiments. 
“lhe British government,’ he said: 


representing without any doubt the voice of an enlightened and 
large-hearted democracy, had ratified the Zionist scheme. What was 
wanted from the Jewish people was no longer schemes but deeds, 
ind he hoped that in the near future cohorts of modern Maccabees 
would be fighting their way through the hills of Judea. The Jewish 
claim. was one for justice and that also was the basis of the claims of 
(lic Arabs and Armenians, claims which Jews fully endorsed and 
were pledged to support. Britain stood as the foster-mother of the 
new-born Jewish nation, and he looked forward to the day when 
ihat nation, steeled in adversity but proud in hope, had proved 
iiscl€ by dint of its work to be a real daughter.54 


li’ecls rather than words — a suitable Rothschild motto — prompted 
Juinecs to arrange his secondment to the second battalion of the 39th 
| wwilicrs which was recruited in Britain and sent to join Allenby’s 
liiees in Palestine. So his second tour of duty in the war fulfilled the 
iler made to Weizmann in 1914 to go out to Palestine and do whatever 
‘uipht be asked to promote the Jewish cause.*? It was all a far cry from 
jinuvle-Grand, Trinity, the rue Laffitte and Royal Ascot. 


11 Wartime 


‘hile the blueprint for Jewish nationhood was being mapped out in 
 dtiwing-rooms and offices of Mayfair and Westminster, those 
Wily resident in the Promised Land were coping with the more 
Nudie business of surviving in adversity. The entry of Turkey into 
Me war knocked away many of the props on which the JCA had de- 
Mudéd for its colonization work. The abrogation of the so-called 


bapitulition Treaties’ deprived both the administration and settlers of 
Ve eXtiererrivorial jurisdiction they had enjoyed through consular 
peatection, ALL those who might now be classihed as ‘belligerent 


he) 
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nationals’ were faced with the stark alternative of buying naturalization 
at a very steep price, or emigrating while there was still time. For many 
of the poorer settlers whose meagre resources had been swallowed up 
by the struggle with the land, there were no means for either. All they 
could do was to wait and hope they would be unmolested, or try to 
bribe petty officials to turn a blind eye to their status. The JCA officials 
were themselves in a quandary. It was clear that if the farms and 
plantations were to be protected from sequestration, reversion through 
mahlul or simple dereliction, at least a skeleton staff needed to remain in 
Palestine. But given the way it had come together the personnel was 
bound to be very polyglot. Rosenheck, in whose name the property of 
the Baron at ancient Caesarea had been registered, was French and 
intended to remain so. At the Rosh Pinna station, there were three 
members of the staff besides Kalvarisky who had retained Russian 
nationality, in addition to three Austro-Hungarians, including Adolphe 
Starkmeth who was to succumb to cholera in 1916, and the one 
American, Samuel Segal, who had prudently hung on to his citizenship. 
The few employees who were Turkish tended to be the most menial 


workers — drivers, petty clerks, janitors and the like, a number of 


them of Sefardi or Kurdish origins.5? 

Because of the complex situation surrounding properties registered 
in the names of ‘belligerents’ - both Franz Philippson, the head of the 
JCA (Belgian), and Salomon Reinach, the secretary of the Commission 
Palestinienne (French), fell into this category — it was not possible for the 
entire establishment to up sticks and depart. Characteristically, Chaim 
Kalvarisky was determined to remain in the Galilee, confident that his 
extensive portfolio of influential friends among the Turkish admin- 
istration would see him and his jurisdiction through the war un 
harmed. Jules Rosenheck, who for a long time had refused to believe 
that Turkey would actually fight and even in November insisted the 
conflict would last no longer than the following spring, was neverthe 
less more nervous. Above all he seemed unclear as to what support 
those who remained might expect from the JCA. Boxes of chocolates 
destined for his and Kalvarisky’s wife in August did very little to 
allay these misgivings.54 By the third week in November Rosenheck 
decided to return to France while it was still possible. Having cor 
responded with the Paris office he had come to the conclusion that 
nothing but the coldest comfort was being offered and this he duly 
passed on to his charges. In a letter to Ben T'sur on the 24th he warned; 


It is essential that neither the colonists nor the administration 
entertain false ideas. J refer above all to the financial situation which 
is already very grave and can only become more critical. What 
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matters is that everyone understands the necessity for adequate 
precautions ... Our employees should understand that we will not 
have the means from which to pay their wages and that they will 
have to make do with what they have had up until now .. . It is 
generally imagined that Paris will be able to shield us against any 
eventuality and that the staff will be able to remain intact throughout 
this crisis. This is a cardinal error. There is no possibility of Paris 
sending us money, and neither the Ottoman nor the Anglo-Palestine 
banks are in any position to furnish us with funds... 

The settlers have grain; they have their own labour and they have 
lodgings. Nothing more can be asked from us in the present crisis... 
lt is essential for them to comprehend this so as to avoid any element 
Of self-deception . . .55 


iis message, he ordered Ben Tsur, should be circulated to all the 
i, slilean settlements — those in Judea and Samaria already knew the 
ination. ‘Those who could possibly do so should apply for Turkish 
uonality without delay. Those who could not, or who did not wish 
i, could expect no help from the JCA should they be threatened with 
Jeporration. Other than that, all that could be done was to close ranks, 
‘id the bickering between settlers and administration and pray that 
iw theatre of conflict remained far from Palestine. ‘I hope,’ he added, 
simeWwhat airily, indicating that he would take the first ship that 
licked at Haifa or Jaffa, ‘that the colonies will not suffer too much from 
‘se war, and that on my return I will find them in excellent condition. 
ill is my most sincere wish .. . Adien, donc, et bonne chance.’°® 
I lis was not calculated to raise morale in the farms and settlements. 
i turned out, many of Rosenheck’s apprehensions about the nature 
' ihe regime likely to be foisted on to the civilian authorities in 
laleltine were borne out only too well. The war had precipitated a 
“yan of intense and histrionic nationalism in Turkey, as in virtually 
‘ry country drawn into the conflict, and it was inevitable that this 
lip should rebound against the subject minorities of the Empire — 
i anily Jews but Armenians and Greeks. Palestine was, perhaps not 
‘jiviunply given its strategic importance, heavily garrisoned, both to 
hd off any attempted attack by the British in Egypt and to forestall 
possibility of an Arab uprising. The commander of the Fourth 
miiy ancl the military governor of the country, Jamal Pasha, was a 
‘ran soldier and ultra-nationalist who made no secret of his contempt 
Ww commmodations with the ethnic and religious groups of the Empire. 
Pe principal officer, Baha-ud Din had come, freshly blood-stained from 
Hing with the Armenians and openly boasted of doing much the 
Wio the Jews i ever he got the ehanee.®? The military povernor of 
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Jafia, Hassan Bey, was of a similar cast of mind and together the three 
men constituted much the most draconian and authoritarian regime 
the Jews had experienced in Turkish Palestine. 

This is not to say that a campaign of atrocities and torture was 
unleashed on a defenceless community. Some of the measures described 
in the West as evidence of the barbaric heartlessness of the authorities 
were hardly any more severe or discriminatory than comparable action 
taken against non-national subjects in western countries purporting to 
be ‘civilized’. True, the use of the Hebrew language in print was 
banned, so that newspapers, hoardings, posters, signs and the like all 
had to be done away with. This was largely because the Turks, them- 
selves understandably unschooled in the mysteries of the tongue, 
suspected, rightly, that it could be exploited for sabotage. Much of the 
prohibitive legislation was petty rather than tyrannical. The Turks 
seemed more intent on stamping out signs of an zwperium in imperio — 
postage stamps bearing the faces of Herzl and Nordau, or the money 
used for domestic circulation in Zikhron, Petah Tikva and Rishon —- 
than in perpetzating acts of unspeakable cruelty on arbitrarily in- 
carcerated civilians. 

Baha-ud Din did certainly give vent on occasion to his more violent 
instincts. On 17 December, at about noon, he published deportation 
orders for a// Jews in Jaffa not yet holding Turkish papers and, to 
enforce the enshipment, by four that afternoon imprisoned whole 
families — nursing mothers and infants included ~— in the city gaol. 
But, wretched as this experience must have been, it does not seem to 
have gone as far as the systematic maltreatment of the deportecs. 
Moreover, some of the measures adopted by the Turkish authorities in 
1914 actually, though unintentionally, benefited the Jewish settlements. 
The requirement, for example, that all firearms in private hands shoul 
be surrendered to the local chief gave rise to the fear that they would he 
deprived of the sole means of defence against the casual banditry and 
marauding that had become virtually endemic on the Samarian plain 
and in Galilee. Its effect was offset however by another order dele 
gating authority for the formation of platoons of home guard and the 
commissioning of watchmen to the local mukhtar who in many casen 
was himself Jewish. Hence not infrequently weapons impounded i 
deference to the first order were subsequently redistributed accordinp 
to the second.®8 

In the early stages of the war the incompetence and greed which thé 
Ottoman Empire had refined to the level of a culture probably created 
more distress in Palestine than anything done by the martinets in Jath 
Cutting off their noses to spite their faces, the Turks had suppressed all 

foreipn financial apencies such as the Anplo-Palestine, and at the same 
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time had prohibited the import of funds from enemy countries. The 
result was a rapid breakdown in monetary supply, the abrupt de- 
preciation of Turkish currency to an almost non-negotiable level, the 
skyrocketing of food prices, the hoarding of basic commodities and a 
huge premium on what little specie remained in circulation. For the 
|cwish settlers this was serious. Cut off from their foreign markets for 
perishable goods like citrus and young wine and from their local ones 
hy the requisitioning of draught animals and restrictions on transport, 
ihey were at the same time obliged to meet enormous and punitive fiscal 
levies imposed ostensibly as ‘patriotic contributions’ over and above the 
usual land tax and tithe. If they had managed to find the means to 
ly their naturalization — and nearly 12,000 Jews did — by the same 
ioken they became liable, if male and between the ages of 21 and 45 
(liter 18 and 50), for military service. Exemption was purchasable 
(what, in the Turkish Empire was not?) for non-Muslims, but was 
pensive. Given conditions prevailing in an army where the men had 
io bake their own bread from rations of mealy flour and from which the 
inost elementary medical supplies were missing — usually sold — 
‘‘emption was highly desirable. As a result it was used shamelessly 
hy the Turks as an additional form of revenue. From a price of 1000 
vlc francs per year of exemption, it went up to the cereal equivalent 
{ 2500 francs in gold or 10,000 in Turkish notes. Defaulters were 
unished by being drafted into the labour battalions, a fate even worse 
iin serving in the regular army in the first place.®® 
(,onfronted with these several rigours it is hardly surprising that the 
|) Wish population in Palestine contracted by about a third from 
nin 85,000 in 1914 to around 58,000 four years later. Epidemics of 
iY/ius and cholera, conscription to remote parts of the Caucasus or 
IMopotamia, and the near-famine conditions of 1917 all took their 
ll, hut emigration was the most important single cause of the drain. 
} en by the middle of 1915 it was estimated that over 11,000 Jews had 
ii; the country, voluntarily or otherwise.66 Among them were a 
‘itiher of those who had taken a primary role in the building of the 
‘thw: Vankin, Dr Ruppin, in 1916, and David Yellin. 
bin those, like Kalvarisky, who remained, the work of shielding the 
‘iileiments from the more damaging material consequences of the war 
ied dexterous management. In the early phase, it is true, the 
ends with which they were faced were more capricious than 
Hpluip. “Ven thousand oranges for the troops were abruptly ordered 


My Hiinnan Bey from the Nezly groves in January 1915.% Two months 
ter, over the vociferous protests of Dr Yafle, who suggested they 
Vel und the wine cellars more comtortable, the beds of the Zikhron 
seeyputal aod the ofhees of tts administration building were corn. 
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mandeered as billets.6 The most vexing problem, however, was the 
requisitioning of farm carts and wagons, and the mules and oxen which 
pulled them. Mazkeret Batya and Rehovot suffered particularly from 
this draft just at the time when they needed them for the harvest. In the 
Galilee, by contrast, Kalvarisky, who needless to say was on good 
terms with the Kaimakams of both Nazareth and Tiberias, succeeded in 
selling some of the settlements’ stock of grain from the 1914 crop at 
hugely inflated prices.® As far as other basic commodities were con- 
cerned he lost no time in taking the precaution of buying cans of 
petrol, sacks of sugar and rice and beans and stocking them up at 
Rosh Pinna to meet future emergency commitments. To finance those 
purchases, as well as to pay the JCA officials even a subsistence 
allowance, Kalvarisky had to resort to Arab moneylenders in Damascus 
at the usual extortionate rates. He was later criticized for his ‘ex- 
travagance’ by the armchair officials in Paris, but with negligible money 
coming from abroad — mostly va Berlin or Geneva — the alternative 
would have been serious dearth, the incapacity to sow for the next 
year or — in the case of failure to pay tithe and land tax — actual con- 
fiscation. 

For much of the war the documentation shows the Galilee — and 
Kalvarisky’s post in particular - as hardly disturbed by military 
activity. He continued to pay attention to the social courtesies at which 
he excelled, attending, armed with large presents, the wedding of the 
daughter of Karame Bey, the Kaimakam of ‘Tiberias; dining the Military 
Governor of Haifa, plying the Muzessarif of Acre with honey and 
Muscat raisins from Yesud and — to enhance his dignity on ceremonial 
occasions — lending Fawzi Bey Mulkh, the Kaimakam of Safed, his 
highly polished car.®* At the same time Kalvarisky knew when to put 
up a stand, however politely. Though approached several times in 1916 
he firmly declined the unenviable position of acting on the syndicate 
authorized to provision Safed and Tiberias with adequate grain. J'o 
three years he fought a valiant and ultimately successful rearguard 
action to keep the Mutessarif’s covetous hands off the public garden 
which Baroness Edmond had planted for Safed.®° Even Jamal Pashii 
failed to cow him, and there can be no doubt that by providing the 
tight goods at the right time he saved the Galilean colonies from mare 
severe disturbance. Conversely, Kalvarisky had a better opinion of the 
Turks than the received view in the West. When, largely throuph 
Aaronsohn’s tireless propaganda network, lurid stories of atrocine® 
accompanying the evacuation of Petah Tikva and T’el Aviv circulated 
early in 1917, heinsisted, and continued to maintain courapeously afte 
the war, that no hardships had been inflicted on the Jews qua Jews, ani 
that the ‘Turks could hardly have been expected to leave a settled, mat 
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very friendly population in the direct path of the British advance.®® 
In many respects, until late 1916 life on the colonies proceeded 
almost as though there were no war, at least in the north. At Rosh Pinna 
ihe staff was more exercised by the shortage of typewriter ribbon than 
news from the front and — wirabile dictu — there was even the familiar 
ilispute as to whether 1916 should be treated as a sabbatical year in 
lich no work was done on the land! The most serious disruption 
during the previous year had been the work of nature rather than man. 
‘\ combination of freak meteorological conditions had propagated 
iimense swarms of locusts which settled on the green crops in Palestine 
i the early spring of 1915. Once the grubs had hatched they polished 
i! virtually the entire grain and chickpea crops in a number of the 
iotthern settlements — Sedjera, Mesha (Kfar Tabor) and Bedjen (Beit 
ivin) being especially badly hit. In Galilee alone Ben Tsur estimated 
ili damage done to come to more than 40,000 francs. At Bitania the 
‘spertmental fruit farm established by Edmond just before the war, 
‘ith new prize varieties of grapefruit, apricot, plum and almond 
ilered much the same fate, and the insects wrought devastation in the 
jinpe groves of the south — at Nezly, Rehovot and Mazkeret Batya.®” 
lie Federation of the Judean colonies managed to secure a loan to 
cover some of the damage, and Edmond sent a sum of about 15,000 
‘yices through Brandeis’s organization in the United States. But where 
joiey was concerned the Turks were disinclined to honour neutral 
‘itus and, insisting on distributing the funds themselves, showed their 
jpetite to be almost as voracious as that of the locusts. 
i he removal of paternalist authority in Paris from the administration 
‘int that the latent resourcefulness present not only among the 


‘iiners but in some of the junior officials too was given its head. In a 


tuber of the woshavot the absence of labour necessitated a more 
llective, or at least co-operative approach to the intensive tasks of 


“siveating, threshing, tool-sharing and the like. It also meant the 


sioning of some of the morepretentious habits displayed in the life 
Je of the Zikhron and Rishon elites. Disapproving of Dr Yaffe’s 
ition of the public buildings at Zikhron for entertaining guests, 
lisler and Levy, the officials Rosenheck had deputed to manage the 
ny, wrote that: 


fers can no longer be allowed to go on as before when the 


les ancl their like had the world to themselves and were ac- 
vitomed to order the clerks and office boys to prepare hospitality 
vul should they fal to do their bidding quickly enough, were 
Hhreatened with the horsewhip.° 
Marndoxieally, the shortape of labour accentuated the simultaneous 
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development of opposite tendencies: reliance on wore Arab labour for 
the labour intensive work and recourse to farming in collective groups. 
Some of the latter, like the groups from Hashomer, an organization 
suppressed by the Turks on the outbreak of war, who founded the 
settlements of Kfar Giladi and Tel Hai in the extreme north near 
Metulla, were approved by the JCA or at least by Kalvarisky. Others 
proved more contentious. In December 1916, for example, a group of 
young Jewish workers simply occupied some land adjoining Kinneret 
with the intention of cultivating it as best they could. After an acri- 
monious dispute Levy was forced to summon the Turkish militia to 
evict them. The gendarmes, however, were met with a show of te- 
sistance from a number of the farmers in the vicinity and were forced, 
amidst torrents of abuse and threatened violence, to release their 
prisoners. Abadie, the JCA lawyer who had accompanied the ex- 
pedition was accused of personally conducting a ‘pogrom’ against the 
squatters and it was only when the Turkish authorities threatened to 
put the entire settlement of Kinneret under distraint that they were 
moved off. Levy was thoroughly rattled, rather more than Kalvarisky, 
by the episode and reported that ‘our intention must be to expel from 
the region these individuals professing anarchist principles since they 
could be in a position to influence the more peaceful workers at 
Bitamian% 

1917 proved to be a turning point within Palestine as without. 
Two years of disastrous harvests combined with the impossibility of 
importing supplementary grain had reduced the country to a serious 
dearth. In Jerusalem, it was said, 300 of the poor and mostly aged 
Jewish religious population were dying each month, a figure signi 
ficantly in excess of average expectations.*? Useful standby lines, like 
the sale of timber from Hadera forest for sleepers and stock on the 
Hedjaz railroad, came to an abrupt end as the Turks seized anythin 
they wanted without any pretence at remuneration.*! Their demands 
included men as well as materials. Exemption from conscription had 
become prohibitively expensive and those like the JCA lawyer Silt 
Faraggi who had succeeded in avoiding it until 1917 finally entered the 
ranks.** Happily for him, however, the influence of a minor official 
ensured that instead of joining the Homs or Aleppo garrisons he ended 
up in the decently upholstered Jerusalem Office of Recruitment. Here, 
moreover, he was perfectly placed to try to assist the more desperate 
of his co-religionists. Not the least of that post’s advantages was that 
it was combined with the office of the regional censor. By discreetly 
trespassing on his colleague, Faraggi was able to intercept suspicious 
mail before it incriminated unsuspecting recipients. In one such case, 
where letters appealing for funds and influence had been written ta 


| 
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Meierowitz and a number of others at the Rishon cave from one of the 
Belkind brothers who had been sentenced and subsequently executed 
he managed to alert the suspects in good time, arrange for an in- 
vestigation without the usual accompanying doses of torture and 
ensure a judicial process which had some semblance of equity. All this 
went well beyond his own jurisdiction but it probably saved the life of 
Meirowitz and his colleagues, 
| Apart from the unhappy and peremptory evacuation of Petah Tikva 
lel Aviv and Jaffa - and the destruction and pillage by the Turkish 
‘roops of the Judean plantations and farms — the major disaster of 
1917 was the uncovering of the ‘Nili’ Spy ting in September. Some of 
those implicated like Aaronsohn’s sister, Sara, died a terrible death 
under torture and it was only through such means that the cover of the 
network as a whole was finally broken. The teverberations from the 
Wlut spread dangerously wide. All those who had known ot worked 
vith Aaronsohn at Atlit were either summarily imprisoned in Damascus 
't, even wotse, transported far into the Anatolian or Mesopotamian 
terior, The conspiracy seemed to confirm all Jamal Pasha’s darkest 
wsplctons that the Jews were an ungrateful, untrustworthy, in- 
‘olrigibly treacherous people who all the time had constituted a fifth 
eolumn in Palestine. He decided on an act of suitably exemplary 
punishment, Two hundred Jewish deserters — that is to say, men who 
li a ttied to keep clear of the draft offices — wete lined up at Zikhron 
HL agov, and it was proposed to hang every tenth one, as it were 
ur bncourager les autres. Once mote, the intervention of Faraggi and 
ather Jewish lawyers working in the Turkish administration was 
‘iuctul in delaying the executions until, in effect, the military situation 
i become too perilous for them to be carried out with impunity 
uinchow the twenty were kept alive, though under lock and ke until 
‘e liberation at the end of the year.’ - 
Despite the fact that the Samarian colonies lay directly in the path 
1 the Vourth Army’s retreat to their terminal battle at Megiddo, the 
mlurning JCA officials found them in surprisingly good condition 
lien they came to draw up inventories of the damage in 1918. Most 
| the losses of crops, plantations and destroyed buildings had been 
iitied to the Judean settlements, and although the Galilean colonies 
il been denuded of all horses, wagons and even oxen, their livestock — 
Wi, sheep, poultry and some cattle — remained at eons levels. ?4 
silty to Meyerson after a tour of inspection Henri I'ranck +R 
“Ppy to state that the war [in the Upper Galilee| had not been too 
binaping for our colonists’. He was a little sceptical of the estimates 
bmitted by Kalvarisky for the expenses incurred curing the four 
Wy ol lost contact with Paris, but, however prudjeingly, vas obliped 
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to admire his achievement. ‘Kalvarisky, you know,’ he wrote, ‘is not 
exactly a model of economy, but one must nonetheless acknowledge his 
success in preserving our colonies virtually intact throughout all the 
dreadful trials they have had to undergo.’7® It was symptomatic of 
what another of the officials called the ‘abnormality’ of Palestine’? 
that the aftermath of the war was to prove, in many respects, more 
troubled than the minor corner it had occupied during the global 


struggle. 


ur Fat and lean years: aspects of agriculture 1918-29 


The rout dignified by history as the Battle of Megiddo on ig 
September 1918, and the swiftly ensuing disintegration of what was 
left of Jamal Pasha’s army marked the end of Turkish dominion in 
Palestine.”8 For the Jewish farms and settlements scattered through 
Galilee and especially for those in the north, the peace which followed 
brought at least as many headaches as the war. The provisional zone 
demarcation proposed at the Deauville meeting between Lloyd George 
and Clemenceau on 15 September 1919 ran along a line stretching from 
a point between Sidon and Acre roughly at the present Israel-Lebanon 
frontier, to the Huleh valley thereby cutting off Metulla and the four 
new Avutzot established during the war —- Mahanaim, Ayelet Hashahar 
(Nidjmet Subieh), Tel Hai (Talha), and Kfar Giladi (Hamara) — from 
the rest of Palestine. Unfortunate as this was, all the more so since theré 
was still no metalled road connecting Metulla with Rosh Pinna and 
Tiberias, a clear-cut decision incorporating the area in the Franco 

Sytian zone would have been preferable to the anarchy prevailing in 
what, pending a final accord, became a kind of neutral or no-man’i 
land. Attacks by Beduin and Metouali Arabs, mostly in mounted 
bands plentifully armed with the weapons supplied by the British lo; 
the Arab rebellion, became more menacing, both in the regularity arid 
scale of their violence. The ‘appropriation’ of Syria by France, in 
cynical violation of promises half-made by Lawrence and others thit 4 
greater Arab state would be the guid pro quo for an uprising against the 
Turks, had precipitated a rebellion centring on Damascus, ové 
which the Emir Feisal vainly attempted to assert some coherent leadet 

ship. He himself dissociated the Damascus regime from the attacks «ii 
the settlements and denounced those responsible as bandits, but ever 
granting the sincerity of his professions — for at that time he had 
relatively cordial relations with the Zionist leaders?® — J’eisal wat 
powerless to enforce his authority. ‘To alienate whole tribes in the 
Golan and Hauran at a time when he was attempting to palvanieg 
some show of resistance to the Freneh would have been fatal. In the 
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end it was only when the French forces had finished off his brief 
ascendancy that they were able to turn their attention to pacifying the 
region. 

Not all the raids on the settlements were in response to disappointed 
national aspirations. The attack on Metulla in February 1920, and the 
bloody affray near Melhamie (Menahemia) both seem to have been 
mote concerned with cattle thieving than any demonstration of 
political anger. Such rustling expeditions, or sporadic attacks on farm 
wagons travelling dangerous roads had, of course, become a common- 
place before the war. But acts of criminal larceny — especially those 
involving gratuitous burning of wheat-fields and razing of buildings — 
were often difficult to distinguish from expressions of latent political 
resentment, however inchoately registered. Sometimes the Jews simply 
got caught in the crossfire, especially when the conflict assumed a 
mote sectarian aspect with Metouali and Beduin Muslims attacking 
the Christian villages which they associated with French protection.*® 
The stationing of detachments of French soldiers (or in the Lower 
Galilee British-Indian troops!) naturally identified the Jews as col- 
laborators in the conspiracy to defraud the Arab nation of its legitimate 
inheritance. Pressed hard for regular reinforcements, Franck and 
Kalvarisky authorized the strengthening of armed resistance from 
among the reconstituted Hashomer. For a while, in the spring of 1920, 
the handful of guards were impressive in theit tenacious defence of the 
beleaguered settlements. The Shomrim themselves were reluctant to 
accept French protection, much less to heed the appeals coming from 
the Zionist leadership to evacuate the more imperilled farms — as the 
inhabitants of Metulla had done as soon as the danger had become 
setious.8! Acting out Gordon’s mystique of the union of blood and 
soil the defenders of Tel Hai duly achieved their apotheosis in the 
famous last ditch stand of 4 April 1920. 

The fate of Joseph Trumpeldor and his martyred comrades at Vel 
Hai generated tremendous emotional solidarity, both in the Yashuw 
and the Jewish world beyond. It was hailedas embodying the pioneerinp 
resolution to forge a new Jewish generation combining the roles «1 
farmer and fighter. The JCA, which had certainly not anticipated thé 
latter and whose Paris officials had counselled reliance on French 
military authority, could scarcely afford to ignore the surge of sympathy 
for the fallen and the aspirations they symbolized. Edmond was himsell 
deeply stirred by the fate of Tel Hai and ensured that the Comrisssun 
Palestinienne played the major part in supplying the 112,000 “més 
syriennes estimated as essential for the reconstitution of the danmped 
settlements.®? It also predisposed him to tolerate a form of agrarian 
organization which he had hitherto regarded with some mispivings ae 
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unprudently over-politicized. Henri Franck, the ubiquitous inspector- 
yeneral on whom he and James were coming to depend increasingly 
lor reliable and balanced reports of the conditions of the settlements, 
had himself been very favourably impressed by the collectives even if 
ilicy were prone to entertain chimerical social ideologies —- Borokhoy- 
ism and the like — as their professed ethos:** 


‘They are made up of male and female Jewish workers who employ 
no Arab labour and who avoid using any outside labour at all, even 
Jewish, limiting their activities to what they can personally under- 
lake. It is a pleasure to arrive at the farms where these groups are 
installed and to see the fervour which they bring to their work. 
While the men labour in the fields the women tend vegetable 
pardens adjoining the houses and occupy themselves with the 
domestic work of the farm — cooking, laundering, sewing as well as 
looking after the cattle and farmyard animals. While not accepting 
ill their social theories one must concede that their example is 

ihitary and must surely exercise some influence with neighbouring 
lurmers who, little by little, may be persuaded to give up their Arab 
hands. And even if these workers apply their communist theories in 
matters of organizing and executing their work and dividing any 
profits they are already progressing towards the purest individualism 
ui matters of family life where they desire as much comfort as 
possible. The best proof of this is that one of their principal requests 
ino me is for credits so that they can build houses for those among 
‘lien. who are about to get married and are abandoning the communal 
jxistence they have led up until the present.®* 


|'ven though marriage may have diluted the puritan rigour of their 
pial communism Franck was of course over-sanguine in predicting 
“ iepression of the &vutzot towards familiar bourgeois domesticity. 
‘ii le was well able to appreciate the merits of what had been achieved 
wler very adverse conditions. Starting with half a dozen or so 
ilers, the four collectives comprised 112 by 1918, farming some 

' dunams. Most of the land was JCA-Rothschild property, originally 

i uuirked for Metulla but as yet unabsorbed into that colony. Kfar 
‘ilidi and Tel Hai were established on the wet, fertile Merdj-aoun 
‘ich had proved such a bone of contention before the war and 
‘let had been enlarged by an opportunist purchase by Kalvarisky 
ether with the leasing of land from the Turkish state domain. 
inlly the workers farmed on the same basis as Arab tenants, share- 
Mpptop for ther allotments, but by the end of the war their collective 
idhiope Were vecoprized as, in effeer, leased units. Both the JCA 


- 


Wilnvicadon and the Zionist Organization contributed to the cost of 
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stocking the farms and building crude dwellings, but (not always 
recognized in the histories) in the financial ratio of 2:1.8° 

All four settlements followed much the same pattern of cultivation, 
based on extensive arable dry farming with some subsidiary crops. 
At Mahanaim, for example, the 16 men and 10 women (in 1920) 
wotked 1000 dunams with staple cereals alternating with winter oriental 
seed and fodder crops on half the terrain; 500 dunams remained un- 
cleared rocky ground and on the remaining 85 they planted out 
eucalyptuses, vines and almonds. They also had a poultry farm of 150 
hens and a small herd of 50 cattle.8® After their resettlement following 
the pacification campaign, ambitious plans were drawn up for a co- 
operative of 50 families, each with their own maisonette, sharing a 
farmed area of 3000 duvams and with arboriculture playing a more 
central role in the farm economy. But at a conservative estimate 
Franck thought the scheme would cost in the region of {70,000 and 
neither the Zionists nor the Commission seemed willing to invest on 
that scale until much later in the 1920s.8’ 

Mahanaim and its neighbour, Ayelet Hashahar, shared their more 
expensive equipment — tractors and mechanical threshers tn particular ~ 
and where they could, pooled some labour at fruit-harvesting time. 
Ayelet, too, modified its rural communism on re-foundation, coir 
stituting itself as a ‘labour co-operative’ whose object was: 


the promotion of the economic interests of the members in ac 
cordance with co-operative principles . . . joint collaboration of all 
in the work of the settlement which is to consist of all branches ot 
agriculture, dairy farming, and soil amelioration .. .88 


Despite Ayelet’s rather self-consciously Borokhovist image of 1 
workers’ collective, it recognized certain principles — that of individuul 
liability and bankruptcy, and the distribution of dividends — in such 1 
way as to give Franck the comforting feeling that rural socialism w.m 
indeed merely a transitional phase ev route to the blossoming of rural 
capitalism. Like Mahanaim, Ayelet Hashahar did move away tem 
porarily from the classic Rvvtya model towards a more moshay like 
system of co-operation between individual holdings of around 123 
dunams. By 1928, though, the settlement had grown to 58 adults, 4” 
men and 26 women, and 12 children, had taken in the previously 
barren land under cultivation - so that nearly 4000 dunams wetc ow 
being farmed and familics were lodged in individual permanem 
dwellings erected with PICA* advances. As it was a kibbulz, meals were 


* Palestine Jewish Colonization Association, founded tn 1924. 


a 
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taken in common, vouchers used for money and domestic necessities 
distributed through a common store. The dairy herd had grown to 
iround 60; the poultry farm to 1510 hens and the flock of sheep to 
‘y5. As well as extended arboriculture Ayelet had gone in for api- 
vulture — another of Edmond’s Galilean enthusiasms — and its hives 
| vovided a useful supplementary source of general income.®® 
Despite this surface prosperity it was a rare year when the settlements 
‘lil not incur a deficit. True, the state of the cereal market had much to 
io with this. The consolidation of the new settlements had in part been 
funded from the high prices commanded by wheat and rye during the 
vir, and two very poor harvests in 1917 and 1918 had helped sustain 
jiem at an artificially high level. Beginning in the summer of 1920, 
soWever, world prices began to drop steeply. In 1921 the harvest was 
“iim. quintals higher than in the previous year and the price fell 
‘\vough the floor. For Palestine the consequences were especially 
‘vere since two former markets, Italy and Greece, had both taken 
viofectionist measures in an effort to reverse sharply adverse terms of 
‘iule. Speculation in what was a highly perishable commodity only 
»/:entuated the trend. Moreover in an attempt to bridge the enormous 
ij) between real labour costs and external market values the Palestinian 
iiiners set their prices higher than was realistic, thereby creating a 
lesom demand for Austratian-milled flour.%° 
[his dependence on not only imported manufactured goods but 
ls) processed agricultural commodities like butter and flour was, 
ding to Victor Kohn, the able JCA agricultural inspector,® 
‘© :esult ofan over-concentration on dry arable farming. Specialization 
cereals in Galilee had placed that fragile sector of Palestinian agri- 
tite at the mercy of wildly fluctuating international grain markets, 
‘ul hacl proceeded from a misjudgement as to its capacity to dominate 
1: 1epional conditions. The kind of staple monoculture, extensive in 
out us well as land, which produced grain and corn in the mid-west 
the United States or in the Ukraine was all very well where it 
sil produce, with the aid of mechanized techniques and over a vast 
hulk goods at a unit cost that could not be too badly hurt by 
» oscillation and where, in addition, the large producer had access 
lituully guaranteed processing markets. None of those conditions 
mined in Palestine where the primary objective of small-scale 
wiitence had been subordinated to a specialization which in turn 
/enerated a consumer demand hopelessly under-serviced by the 
J valice of agrartan incomes. 


he only solution, Kohn believed, echoing the critique of Apfelbaum 
eat running rather counter to the Sedjera ethos = was, in effect, to 
Hotm a Great Leap Backwards: to complement the uniquely dows 
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ward socially mobile aspirations of the second and third a/yot with a 
regressive model of subsistence peasant farming. Before anything 
grander could be contemplated the priority was, he thought, to ‘produce, 
on his own land, all that is necessary for his own subsistence and that of 
his family’.®? By extension the same would be true for the ‘collective 
family’ of the Rvutza. Obviously this had to be done by taking a higher 
proportion of land and labour resources away from cereals and towards 
a more polycultural diversified farm economy. An agricultural bureau 
whose Job it would be to study in exhaustive detail the infinitely varying 
micro-climates and soil conditions of the sites occupied by the settle 
ments (previously, of course, availability for purchase had been the 
paramount determining factor) would provide technical guidance a* 
to which kind of culture — citrus, deciduous fruit, stock-rearing, early 
vegetables — would stand the best chance of success. But, overall, 
Kohn was pretty sure, dairying had been grossly under-exploited given 
the relatively favourable climatic and pastoral conditions of the Galilean 
plateau, and that the provision of decent veterinary and insurance’ 
facilities would make all the difference between past failures and futuré 
success.°? Once the farmers had been liberated from dependence on 
attificially-inflated consumer markets for their primary needs they 
would be in a position to reap the benefits of producing surpluse? 
specifically for cash returns. It was, he thought, simply a matter ol 
seeing that an economic sector which, after all, still only accounted for ' 
few thousand souls, could walk, or at least stagger, before it tried 1 
run. 

Like so many of the agronomists who had preceded him Kohn hit 
been depressed by the difference between the potential and the achiev 
ment of the settlements, not only in Galilee but throughout the 
country. To some extent he shared the sceptical belief — acid in Meye 
son’s case; mild in Franck’s — that part of the problem was then 
social composition and mental outlook. The third affya (1918-44) 
contained a relatively high proportion of post-revolutionary soul 
idealists and those, Franck certainly believed, were Just as unqualilwil 
to deal with the gritty realities of Palestinian farming as the invclenu? 
schnorrers of whom he still complained at Metulla, Mazkeret Biiys 
Zikhron and Yesud HaMa’ala.94* Kohn was more understanding. Wil" 
he was appalled at the marked social polarities manifest at Yesud Ws 
particular, he saw in the long years of fever-ridden poverty, devasthili! 
by drought, insects or Arabs, at least some mitigating factors. Moreavihy 
he thought, it would take three generations to produce a pioneers 
farmer combining an idealistic commitment to working the land wilt 
enough empirically acquired expertise to make it prosper, Menahel 
Gedulter, aped 33, and whom he judped, in terms of the size ol lit 
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holding, to be the most industrious and successful of the 24 farmers at 
Yesud HaMa’ala in 1922, had been the son of one failed colonist 
who had died when Menahem was fifteen, and the grandson of an even 
mote miserable flop. Seemingly capable of surmounting both the 
hortcomings and the debts of his forebears Gedulter had managed to 
build up a healthy stock of some 30 sheep, 12 milch cows and 26 calves 
wil heifers, as well as farming not only his own land but additional 
lots leased from neighbouring Arab proprietors.* 

Gedulter’s modest success story, however, was the exception which 
jtoved the rule since Yesud HaMa’ala — admittedly not the luckiest of 
ihe Rothschild settlements — was a classic victim of the syndrome 
aullined by Kohn. Following the reasonable harvests after 1909 it had 
in llowed the example of model Sedjera (itself in parlous condition by 
ile mid 1920s);9§ had abandoned what remained of its plantations 
ison the Baronial days, and had concentrated on extensively farmed 
reals and oriental fa/cha (grain and fodder crops). It had struggled 
ihvough the war, occasionally helped out by Kalvarisky’s profligate 
l\iicl-outs, only to succumb to the consecutive disasters of locusts, 

‘etched crops and the collapse of grain prices.97 By 1922 Kohn 
iiclved just five or six of the farms to be making a bare livelihood, and 

‘iy few of the farmers to be working the land themselves. Sixteen 
| the families had no enclosed barn or yard to protect their livestock, 
i) wiy, from theft or the innumerable tics, pests and plagues which 
irucle them down with dismaying regularity. Five families had no 
Muldings at all other than their own lodgings and had even to rent 
i¢ ina neighbour’s coop if they wanted to keep chickens.%% At the 
ier extreme just three colonists — the widower Moishe Vorhaftig, the 
uviving son of Behor Alhadef, Yehuda, and an octogenarian from 

tiakhan, Jacob Dubrowiner, accounted together for nearly 1700 

ws. Vothaftig and Dubrowiner, with the help of one son each and 
Suumiber of hired Arab hands, worked their vastly over-extended land 
lent they could. But the case of Yehuda Alhadef was much more 
sicntious. The son of the hot-blooded jardinier of Sedjera and Yesud, 
“'how Alhadef, he had succeeded to the holding in his own right at 
ie of twenty-one when his elder brother died in a Turkish prison 
‘inp, the war. Finding himself in this unexpectedly happy position 
‘hide proceeded to become the sezgneur of Yesud HaMa’ala, farming a 
two of his estate exclusively with Arab share-croppers, living off the 

(iui handsome house of six rooms, stables, and four warehouses, 

iy much the eavy of the colony. As for himself, Kohn added, ‘2/ vz¢ 

i Pontivelé ta plus absolue 

bho average tarmer, neither the poorest nor the richest, could expect 

rine@chuin £6 Pour year CO eric Wp with a defictt of between 20 atie 
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{E25 (Egyptian pounds). The account for one such unit in the 1920-1 
season was as follows:1°° 


I GROSS INCOME 


wheat (harvested 450% yield) £E6o 
fe) 

barley 800 a 
beans 52 x 
lentils 150 7 
vetch 200 a 
chickpea a é 3 
. a, ? 6-500 
eggs — 

L E136 


ee SS er ERI 


In addition, this particular farmer had a single milch cow supplying 
his wants, it was estimated, for seven months of the year. 


II EXPENDITURE 


ee __——o-al = 
Food for family of wife and two children LE 3¢ 
Clothing, medical expenses 
Repairs and maintenance to house 
Fodder for two mules (entire barley crop) 30 
Moshava communal expenses ; 
Tithe (124% of £E125) 

Land Tax 

Instalment and interest payment on harvester 


Seed 
Pagmneitt (pattly in kind) for casual labour. 


La 
14 
2 


Es § 


So for that season the farmer finished with a deficit of E25, repr 
senting a yield of just {E5 per hectare. Since, during the course uf 
the year, he had lost one of his mules —- and some occurrence of thitt 
sort happened to nearly every Palestinian farmer at this time — lw 
had to find another {E70 for a replacement. The aggregate loss wit" 
such that even with better subsequent seasons it would be most wi 
likely that he would be able to pay it off from any surplus income ‘md 
would, like so many others, become sucked into the cycle of debt ‘ind 
impoverishment typical of the moshavot in the twenties. 

This was not an exclusively Galilean phenomenon, At Mazer 
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atya at the other end of the country, it was estimated by Bril, the 
ollicial in charge of the Jafia office, that average indebtedness varied 
between {E800 and £E1200.1°! This was all the more alarming since a 
number of the relatively recent arrivals in the colony had not been 
ilestitute immigrants, nor pioneers rich in idealism but not much else. 
Like Krasnitzky, who came with {E200 in the Rehovot Bank and had 
lour years’ experience of agricultural work or Margolis, who had been 
employed at Petah Tikva and had farmed cereals in the Crimea before 
that, they were men with modest means who had sunk all of it — and 
lost all of it — in the hopeless battle with miserable harvests, pitiful 
jrices and, in 1922, yet another invasion of rats and field mice.1° Of 
(lic 22 farmers, only 9 were judged by Bril to have the means both 
io {ced their family in the current year and to sow for the 1923 harvest; 
io could sow but would need to borrow or beg to keep their family 
siicl 3 were thought to be able neither to sow nor to subsist. A number 
l\ucl characteristically mortgaged what would turn out to be non- 
“sistent harvests to Arab moneylenders for past credits and for the 
‘ite of basic farm equipment which they had sold or had been unable to 
(lord in the first place.+°3 In a modest gesture to salvage the settlement 
liom this plight the agricultural inspector for the southern sector, 
liiedmann, proposed that the JCA at least assume their debt arrears 
‘i a more reasonable rate of interest than the Arabs and extend small 
tedits to help with restocking seed and fodder. The Commission also 
slvanced credits for the purchase of a herd of ‘Transylvanian milch 
wa, allegedly able to withstand all in the way of disease that Judea 
vil to offer. In 1923 Mazkeret was producing around too litres a 
‘\y, lreighted on the evening train to Jaffa and Tel Aviv for immediate 
neiumption.t°4 But these were mere stop-gaps in terms of the radical 
ethaul that was needed if the place was to survive. It took the 
reat of distraint of its entire harvest by its major bank creditors in 
4/4 before the new PICA (Palestine Jewish Colonization Association) 
Haine to the rescue with yet another subsidy. 
While this predicament was more likely to come about in a moshava 
in in a co-operative or a collective farm, a settlement like Kinneret, 
the edge of the Sea of Galilee, divided between a v#tza proper and a 
soiller proup of farmers ostensibly working as a co-operative, could 
J+) fun into serious trouble.4°> To some extent the 36 members of the 
} of, working around 1100 dumams, did avoid the pitfalls of mono- 
live, ‘They had the advantage of the first intensive irrigation 
ivin tu the country, fed from the fresh-water lake, and providing 
ter tor early vegetables, mostly consumed at the farm, 20 dawams 
Pi yypuan and Judean (.e. Mikve Istachpropagated) bananas and 
doder olives and oranges, But the little herd of Betruti and Damaseus 
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cattle, thought hardier than the European strains, suffered from much 
the same sicknesses as those at Mazkeret and not only failed to provide 
much basis for a dairy industry but also the manuring needed for the 
arable farming. Despite the need for capital outlay on sand-fixing and 
draining in the marshier part of the farm, the Rvutza struggled on 
manfully through the early twenties. The woshav howevet was an 
entirely different story. Of the eight farmers only two, Kohn reported 
in 1922, were farming the land themselves. The other six had been 
cottalled into a syndicate for truck-driving and freighting goods, 
principally on the Nazareth-Tiberias road, which Kalvarisky had had 
built during the war with the intention of helping the Galilean settle- 
ments find easier markets.1°° The two men who ran the syndicate, 
Kwaschner and Nahum Levin — both had plots of 100-odd dumams 
which they were content to sub-let to Arab tenants or else leave 
fallow. 

What could be done about these vexing problems? Very little so 
long as the JCA maintained its cheese-paring parsimony towards 
assisting the amortizing of debts; the replacement of obsolete ot 
unmechanized equipment or deceased livestock. Doubtless before the 
wat its more austere approach to finance had been salutary after the 
liberal chaos of Edmond’s own regime, but conditions in the twenties 
had changed drastically. It was no longer viable to attempt to make a 
living primarily from extensive dry farming on a shoe-string, ever 
were prices to tise once more from the floor. If, in an effort to overcome 
seemingly endless penury, colonists took to the kind of activities at 
which Kwaschner and Levin had proved so adept, they could hardly he 
blamed for doing so when the alternative was to join the Jewish 
unemployed in the towns. If the moshavot wete to have any chance ol 
adapting to the kind of diversified polyculture recommended by Victor 
KKohn it was essential that a more flexible attitude be adopted by the 
JCA and its officials, and that capital be invested in tractors, pump 
driven irrigation, chemical pesticides and fertilizers just beginning 
come on to the market, experimental animal husbandry, research into 
new horticultural and botanical varieties, better roads — the wholé 
cattload of technology that would take Palestinian farming into thf 
modern world. Of course this was to abandon the classic French ideal 
of the timeless peasant tilling his own acres from dawn to dusk, his 
plough drawn by oxen and his wife stooping over the vines, lur i 
was perhaps time that this was left behind. 

Curiously enough Edmond himself, far from becoming more rigil 
and conservative as he approached his eighties, moved in the opposité 
direction, enthusing wildly over the latest strain of Marsh Scedlem 
grapefruit prown at Bitania or following the development of what hé 
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hoped would be The Great Palestinian Guava or a new variety of 
perfumed geranium with almost fanatical devotion.!°’ Franck, who is 
commonly represented as dour, unimaginative — a grindingly efficient 
bureaucrat — was something of a brake on Edmond’s feverish plan- 
hatching, but the overall effect was far from negative. ‘Oxe vouler-vous,’ 
liclmond once remarked of his inspector-general, ‘Iam a great optimist; 
l'ranck is a pessimist. When we work together we get to the middle of 
ie road,’108 Franck, in fact, was very much in favour of pursuing a far 
more expansionist policy than the JCA were prepared to countenance. 
‘imply through the observation of his own eyes he had come to believe 
iliaut, whatever the obstacles and hindrances, Jewish agriculture in 
I‘ilestine, especially in its more co-operative forms (not that he ever 
‘ould bring himself to approve of anything so subversive as socialism) 
tid have a future. Meyerson, by contrast, had if anything grown even 
rooler to the idea after the war than when he had drawn up his 1914 
l'ilince sheet. ‘This was partly because he believed the human quality 
ol the settlers was past mending. On 7 June 1922 he wrote back irritably 
1% Mranck: 


lt is certain that the situation you depict [at Metulla] is truly afflicting. 
Without familiarity with the external circumstances, factors in- 
dependent of the colonists’ free wills, it is none the less true that the 
jincipal fault lies with themselves, that is to say the spirit of com- 
plinisance, the belief that help will come from outside which has 
ilways characterized the Palestinian settler and against which we 
live fought for over twenty years without much success. I suppose 
ilht to some degree it lies in the general atmosphere of the country. 
You tell us that this has changed a little lately; we certainly hope 
(hat that is true, but I must confess our confidence in that point of 
mew is just a little limited. . 18 


Nothing Meyerson or the A//dance-inclined members of the Cow- 
‘iin Valestinienne saw of the results coming from Galilee or Judea 
‘them to believe that, without endless and massive subsidies, they 
“ule ever be viable. When had Mazkeret Batya been a success in the 
uhe forty years of its existence? What possible hope did Yesud 
HN eda hold out of paying its own way? He ridiculed the attempt of 
) firmers at Yamma (Yavniel) to assess their land value at an arbi- 
‘ily “ppreciated Agure which they then offsct against their accumulated 
he ow can the land have avy value, he insisted, if it yielded 


Hit but an infinitesimal part of the capital needed to service those 
hi" ta short he was becoming convinced that the Palestinian 
Mie, Measured according to the proper criteria of economic realism, 


Mins Whieh he had always been led to beheve bud been the basis en 
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which Edmond had transferred the administration to the — in a 
first place — was a wasting asset, perhaps even a growing liabi me and, 
some time in the future, would prove a lamentable disaster. at 3g 
without saying that, unlike the Baron and his son, ha i “4 
become a Zionist. On the contrary he believed in the powertul rea r 
of Atab nationalism and could not see how the two communities woulc 
ever be reconciled if Zionist ambitions of unlimited ineaie eae 
to be realized. It must be said that had Edmond stuck to his one 
conservatism about the ‘trial’ period for the settlements, then on f e 
available evidence in the early and mid twenties he would have ha i 
agree with Meyerson that where a colony returned again and agait ‘, 
whatever reason, to be baled out from bankruptcy It should be allowec 
sn the last resort to go to the wall and the organization cut its losses. 
But of course Edmond sad become an unreserved convert to the cause 
of Jewish nationalism. His visit — the last as it turned out < z a 
was to be something of an apotheosis and to confirm all his cepea 
beliefs about the necessity avd the practicability of creating, ie 
long it took and however much capital, a working, balance Jewish 
in Palestine. | 
rine this definite caesura in the development of the Yashav — wn 
rate of Jewish immigration, having reached the up hie eve L 
35,000 in the single year of 1925, was about to movetoac ae " 
visionary imagination with which the Baron was so richly = “a 
to serve more fruitfully, if more hazardously, than Meyerson spru a 
and conservatism. The JCA, at his prompting, disengaged themselves 
formally from administering and managing the settlements ‘a moe 
erties which in 1924 reverted once more to the direct control of an 
administration presided over by a Rothschild. The transition was In 
fact less dramatic than it may seem, since as President of the Commission 
James had already assumed an executive tole accountable only to his 
omniscient father. The major offices at Haifa and Jafta remained — thal 
at Rosh Pinna had been closed in 1919 — and the principal agronomis! 
inspectors — Friedmann, Kohn, Rosenheck, Brill = all ee wil 
the new organization to be known as the Palestine Jewish Co onization 
Association: the PJCA or PICA. Implicit 1n its foundation was the 
determination to go ahead and finance the multiplicity of new schemen) 
well-boring, drainage, sand-fixing, mechanization, industrial a 
ment, the creation of better transport facilities to serve what Edn 
felt sure was a growing and therefore new urban consumer market for 


both raw and processed agricultural goods. This was indeed to be the 


° oye ° ata A aes 74a see Yy P 
pattern in harness with the Zionists and with bodies like the Palestine 


Economic Board based in 


London or individual entrepreneurs lle 
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the formidable Pinhas Rutenberg, the overlord of electrification.™41 
At the mundane level of generating new possibilities for settlement, 
the new regime was symbolized by the foundation on the hillside 
land of Chouny south and east of Zikhron Ya’aqov, of Binyamina — 
named for Edmond himself. The farm had always been unusual in 
that it had been founded by a group of Californian pioneers leasing 
plots from the JCA in July 1920 who had subsequently been joined by a 
smaller Dutch group. Both were not only markedly ‘westetn’ in their 
uttitude to agriculture, but also experienced in the challenges of adverse 
climatic and soil conditions — the Californians in intensely dry, the 
itch in swampy and alluvial soils.142 According to the leader of the 
yroup their aims on what they themselves described as a model farm 
were: ‘to introduce the latest and most economical methods of working; 
ie replacement of manual labour by simple and cheap machinery; the 
witroduction of new plants of economic and commercial significance; 
ihe introduction of new breeds of livestock; experiments with different 
‘ulcures; the demonstration of various systems of farm management so 
i) to bring our agricultural administration up to date; and the pro- 
cessing of domestically grown root and fodder crops such as alfalfa 
uicl lucerne’. 
‘To some extent Baron Edmond’s pet project at Bitania in the Lower 
isililee had already been serving as a research and development 
ition, specializing in forestry and fruit cultures. ‘The nurseries there, 
dthough expensively maintained, had succeeded in maturing not only 
ue varieties of peaches, mandarin oranges, plums, figs, walnuts, 
‘uncydew and water melons, pomegranates and pistachio adapted to 
‘ie Levantine climate, but also more exotic strains of bamboo, sequoia, 
lh wwwava and sapota trees. But the soil at Bitania proved too alkaline 
i produce either the early vegetables ~ tomatoes, cabbages, aubergines, 
»ven cauliflowers — which, it was thought, would find useful urban 
iiirkers, or the horticultural specimens with which Edmond was 
i yinp to revive his abortive 1890s project of a Palestinian perfume 
‘vlustry. Although the climate was rather humid, the soil a little salty 
\ available labour overspill from the towns and fe//ah casual labour, 
‘ityumina seemed altogether more promising. So that when it was 
Hilly founded in October 1923 it was with the express intention of 
mbining the latest methods of scientific stock-rearing and dairying — 
‘luding milk coolers and modern veterinary care — intensively farmed 
otables; a little arable — using new drag, disc and spring-tooth 
rows; and commercial production of flowers manufactured on the 
Pot wife scent. 
lt wasa bold plan which both Edmond and James followed with avid 
event. At the outset it seemed bound to prosper. Together with 
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barley, wheat, oats and sorghum the Californians and the Dutch 
groups put down water melon, all of which did well in the relatively 
abundant harvests of 1922-4. But there were also early problems. Only 
four of the twenty settlers arrived with the capital needed to purchase 
the kind of modern equipment and facilities envisaged for the colony. 
Inevitably appeals arrived at the JCA for credits to buy the material 
and just as inevitably they were, for the most part, turned down — 
though once PICA was founded the Paris office became more forth- 
coming, Rather than a settlement of technically minded improving 
small landowners — near, in fact, to Edmond’s ideal — the first gener- 
ation at Binyamina were much like their counterparts elsewhere, 
share-cropping in return for slender credits and limited parcels of land. 
Moreover, the principal cowman, and the driving spirit behind the 
establishment of what was meant to be a hardy, high-yielding herd 
serving the dairy needs of Zikhron, Haita and Jaffa, Herman Niadto, 
was at setious loggerheads with the administration and in particular 
with Samsonoff, the JCA man at Zikhron. Niadro was altogether a new 
departure for Palestinian farming. He had been hand, then manager, 
for sixteen yeats at Lindley’s ranch, Santa Cruz; manager of Bailey’s 
ranch, Cotcoran, California, head dairyman and animal husbandryman 
for the Stamford research station and Western Washington Research 
Station.1!4 With this background it was not surprising that he thought 
big — and refused to truckle to the Frenchified bureaucrats foisted on 
what he took to be ‘his’ outfit. When, for example, Samsonoff protested 
at Niadro’s expenditure of {E1500 on a vety small hetd of prize 
Holsteins, his retort (which also incorporated his resignation) wis 
typical: 
I had the audacity to do it because I worked with the Holstein cow 
for sixteen years and I know that the Holstein cow 1s the foste! 
mother of men; that she will exist in Palestine and no one else 
knows it. The {E1500 we have spent on cows is not wasted; we 
have a good nucleus for dairy and poultry industries [he had alsu 
made sure Binyamina was equipped with incubators]. . Le 


For all Niadro’s experience, though, he underestimated the perennial 
problems of acclimatization. After a good start in which the Binyamui 
dairy sold its milk to Haifa at a net profit of around {E50 a month, tm 
attack of piroplasmosis in the summer of 1924 killed off most of tli 
herd and later that autumn did the same for their very expensive 
teplacements.1!6 The Californians blamed the disease on the réhictarnes 
of the JCA to provide the kind of modern sheds and veterinary 
screening that they had urged, but since a similar herd in fides 
survived the epidemic it seems possible that the sall unerained marshel 
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bordering the seacoast formed a breeding ground for the virus-carrying 
parasites. 

The experiment with scent manufacture was, in the end, destined 
for even more dismal failure. In this case the problems lay not in 
production but in the management of marketing. Edmond insisted, 
ull dissuasion notwithstanding, that Palestine could manufacture a 
product which, while not up to the finest essences bottled by Guerlain 
and Worth, would be able to undercut them down-market and would, 
in particular, find a useful outlet in the United States, where the com- 
lhination of mass-marketed fashion and the lack of a large-scale domestic 
industry provided a perfect opportunity. Not all these observations 
were cranky. There was a niche to exploit between the cheapest drug- 

lore scents and the most expensive French perfumes, though it is 
extremely doubtful whether the roses of Sharon could have supplied 
enough essence to fill it. Like that other obsession of Edmond’s, wine, 
. perfume horticulture able to yield with consistency the volume of 
ilawers needed to stock a viable manufacture — for approximately 
10,000 kilos of petals went to make 1 kilo of essence — took years to 
ilevelop. By the time Binyamina was geared up for this scale of output, 
ile second spasm of depression had knocked the bottom out of 
|<lmond’s potential middle-group market. By 1933 Franck was 
Homplaining to James that the residual sale of 100-150 kilos of essence 
1 yeat could not possibly warrant the {2000-2500 running costs 
ionsumed by the Binyamina factory.’ 

I'he perfume failure was yet another instance of the striking difference 
between Edmond’s flair for technical novelty and his very conservative 
luisiness instincts. He retained the classic French suspicion of frittering 

iy large amounts of capital on such imponderables as market 
‘search or advertising. When told that to launch new brands of 
veclume in the United States for a mass market would need at least 

lt a million dollars in the way of a back-up campaign, he took fright 
vil let the whole enterprise lapse. By contrast the horticulture at 
Hiiyamina was impeccable. Two ‘specialists’, Antoine Brino, brought 
in Grrasse, and Isheifetz, a Russian who had been trained there, were 
sliced in charge of the enterprise. Around 80 dunams of the well- 
‘luted land were given over to the various cultures: jasmine, rose 
‘inmens, Damascus attar roses, lilies, jonquil, gardenia, acacia and 
iayre blossom — the last two having the additional virtue of feeding 
calony’s prolific hives. After three years of production it was 
itilently estimated by Kheifetz that, acre for acre, the yield at 
Niyamina was actually superior to that of Grasse. Initially it had been 
ved that the scent factory would be supplied merely from the plots 
joining the vepetable pardens and houses of the individual settlers 
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thus underlining the intention of creating diverse supplementary forms 
of income to the mainstream activities of stock and arable. But the 
scale of production was such, and the need for intensive skilled labour 
at occasional intervals so important, that a more collaborative entet- 
prise on a continuous area of land became the model. Even before the 
depression, which began in Palestine a year and a half before America, 
the future of the enterprise looked problematic. It was largely out of 
deference to Edmond’s enthusiasm that the growers persevered as 
long as they did. What was evident was that, far from freeing the 
farmers from the vicissitudes of market prices, the reversion to cash 
cultures had merely added a new dimension to their hazards. 

The same was true for another major staple which underwent 
considerable expansion in the early 1920s: tobacco. The initial enthu- 
siasm for the crop, first in Galilee, then in Judea, is easy to understand. 
With wine prices remaining very depressed and the credit needed to 
finance the intensive irrigation required on small-scale citrus groves 


hard to come by, tobacco, which could be virtually dry-farmed and 


which required relatively little labour — certainly compared to viti- 


culture or horticulture — seemed very attractive. The dry climates and 
sandy soils of the Judean and Galilean foothills were excellent terrain, 
and by 1923 there was a definite rush of the oshavot farmers into the 
crop. Bril wrote of a ‘veritable fever’; Kohn that ‘it is very difficult 
for us to resttain the desire of the colonists to embark on a large-scale 
cultivation of a crop which, last year at least [1923] enabled them to 
improve their material position very considerably while others rc 
mained in a most precarious state’.118 The boom became so hectic that 
Rosenheck expressed real fears of a glut by the mid-twenties sending 
prices crashing down again. ‘To be sure it was the classic pattern ol 
Palestinian agriculture to over-ptoduce just at the time when demand 
was becoming uncertain. Both the Galilean and Judean growers’ co 
operatives formed in the wake of the phenomenon attempted to avet! 
this eventuality. The Judean organization stipulated that no growel 
could put down more than 5 dunams (the maximum yield per dynam wis 
around 55 kilos of leaf); that no Arab labour was to be used for the 
cultivation; and that pending the conclusion of marketing contracts the 

co-operative would advance around £3 per dunam for maintenance.” 
This was all very admirable but, characteristically in the Yash, 
there was little co-operation between the co-opetatives. The Judean 

organization accounted for only around 300-400 dunams — about hall 
the region’s production — and relations with the Galilean co-operative 
were cool to hostile. ‘This was principally because they were compcting, 

for what were clearly very limited, and not expanding, market oppor 
tunities. The Galilean growers around Rosh Pinna had the edge, both Th 
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| eee and the quality of their mainly Greek and Yenidje leaf. 
suitable for the oriental markets. Edmond, of course, urged that 
Po be with Virginian and even Cuban sariedes but 
wide from the mandatory plot at Bitania, li 
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and lucrative place in the world commodity market. 

The one industry which had made a modest break-through in that 
direction — other than citrus — viticulture, was itself in the doldrums 
for much of the 1920s. After a poor harvest in 1919 the following year 
produced a bumper vintage of 48,650 hectolitres — of which only 
38,000, however, were sold, 9000 hectos to the French army garrison at 
Beirut.1 The following six years saw minimal rainfall and meagre 
crops from vines that badly needed replacing. Average output varied 
between 22,000 and 30,000 hectos. Had it been higher it would, in all 
likelihood, have depressed prices still further. Uprooting, however, 
was out of the question since it was estimated that a turnover of at 
least 30,000 hectos was needed to pay for the massive fixed capital 
investment of the caves: presses; coolers; separators, and distillers 
already making coarse Stock brandy and experimenting with arraq. The 
result was a familiar story of successive deficits and deepening des: 
pondency. In an attempt to cut the unit costs of production and compete 
with the cheap Italian, French and Algerian ordinaires, Wolf Gluskin 
had reduced the labour force at Rishon Le Zion and in 1923 wanted, 
with Franck’s support, to cut wages by 10-15%. This led to an 
uproar in the settlement where around 2000 souls depended almost 
exclusively on the industry for their livelihood. Long-standing antagon 
isms between Gluskin and the growers, not based exclusively on his 
economic management, were expressed at the meeting of the SCV 
Assembly in June 1923 and later in November when, confronted by 
an almost united opposition, he was forced to resign. 

His successors, initially Meirowitz and later Schapiro, were scarcely 
more successful at pulling viticulture out of depression. In fact, the 
more exclusively it relied on Jewish labour, the less likely would 
Palestinian wine be viable on the world markets. At least Schapiro 
managed to persuade a more flexible PICA administration that the 
funds for restocking, long withheld by the JCA, were vital if the industry 
was to have any future at all. In three years at the end of the decacle 
1800 dunams were replanted at Rishon, 2000 at Zikhron, 600 at Gece 
and 600 at Rehovot. Needless waste in management — for Gluskin, 
whatever his other qualities, had not been exactly a retrencher — wis 
dispensed with and instead of Rehovot sending its produce to Rishon 
for pressing, compressed must-concentrate was made on site and 
exported in that form (500 tons of must forevery 5500 kantars of grape) 
But despite the gradual prising open of new markets in Germany, 
central Europe and Poland, the outlets for SCV wine remained very 
much as they had been hefore the war with the loss of the portion of 
the Russian market now supplied exclusively by the Caucasian and 
Bessarabian vineyards. 
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MARKET DISTRIBUTION OF SCV WINES FOR THE 1929 VINTAGE? 


(1otal=29,095 hectos) Source: SCV Axnual Report 1929-30 season. 
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ity the end of the 1920s it seemed evident that the future of the co- 
tttve depended on producing about a third to half its vintage as 
rihwaire Lor the domestic and oriental markets, and the remainder as 
‘et, mainly dessert and ceremonial wines for export to Hurope. 
lvtrowitz made a valiant attempt to make a virtue of necessity, 
rimenting with slightly superior quality sweet reds advertised as 
liliyras’, “Muscats’ and even one fortified Palestinian ‘Port’. The 
‘cts remained unresponsive, and over-production chronic. In an 


rtpe to good year the total Palestinian vintage might reach about 


ine hectos of which the SCV would produce between 4o and 50. Yet 
“mr a meagre harvest like that of 1929 (admittedly the year of 
‘ild’wideé financial crisis) the price per kantar for the grower re- 


Whied on the floor at a pitiful level of 70 piastres. Diversification into 


her viticultiiral produce seemed one solution. ‘Vhe country produced 


il 475,000 Kilos of raisins a year = principally dabouki, sultana 
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and malaga-muscat — and up till now their marketing had never been 
properly organized. But as with the high-sugar grape juice concentrate, 
mel de raisin, and table grapes, it was imperative that Palestinian 
produce be given the benefit of an imperial preference tariff if they 
were to compete adequately in the British market. Though the Palestin- 
ian government were prepared to sponsor a Grape Export Committee 
and to send an experimental consignment of July table grapes — filling a 
calendar niche when other imperial produce was unavailable — in 1927 
they could not persuade Westminster to forgo vital revenue, nor to 
treat the Mandate territory as though it were a full dominion or 
colony. In any case, packing and freighting facilities for grapes from 
Port Said or Jaffa were still very primitive, and the price differential 
between South African black labour and Palestinian Jewish labour 
precluded any significant intrusion into that market. 

It was not surprising, then, that by 1929 the few dunams at Binyamina 
originally set aside for viticulture had been converted for citrus, nor 
that growers at Rishon itself were petitioning PICA for funds to do the 
same. There was a pointed contrast between the neat, well-tended 
rows of vines, the cooled cellars and modern presses inspected ayy 
provingly by distinguished visitors like Milner, Northcliffe or Lord 
Plumer, Samuel’s successor as High Commissioner, and the pessimism 
and gloom hanging over the industry’s management. Their appeals 
for new grafts, more working capital, subsidies to cover deficits - were 
almost reminiscent in tone of the original cris d@angoisse received hy 
Edmond forty years before. ‘Our fate,’ the Rishon committee wrote, ‘is 
in your hands, our charitable protector. Your word alone can savé 
Rishon, the first fruit of your great work of the resurrection of the 
Land of Israel.”124 Zion, it seemed, still had some way to go before 11 
was tedeemed by its own toil. 

The obvious exception to this catalogue of thwarted expectations in 
the vineyards and plantations was citrus. With some reason Ruppm 
described it as ‘the most dangerous form of agriculture’.#2° Even 4 
relatively modest grove of 10-15 dwnams required an initial outlay of 
{£800-1000, merely for the preparation of the soil, the purchase ul 
the seedlings and the provision of adequate irrigation. No retuin’ 
could then be expected for another six, or more probably eight yew" 
But once brought to maturity the profits on sales could be prolif 
Harvests varied less dramatically than in either arable or cereal cultuie 
and so far from stagnating or contracting, markets for the ‘Jaffa’ WJ 
home and abroad boomed in the 1920s. Moreover the form citriculiué 
took was peculiarly suited to the aspirations of the fourth wave of 
immigration in the later twenties, many of whom were city Jew! 
fleeing from the recrudescence of violent antirsemitism in Pilsudsl# 
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Poland. They could hire Arab hands at cheap rates during the harvest 
or recruit from among the growing ranks of the semi- or unemployed 
Jewish workers in Jaffa and Tel Aviv. Many had come with a little 
cipital saved from home and the dream of owning a verdant, perfumed 
litle grove on the outskirts, say, of Petah Tikva or Rehovot. They 
had no urge and certainly no need to follow the trail of the ascetic 
Avulzot pioneers desperately scraping a subsistence from the Galilean 
Hills and marshes. 
‘The result was not so much a trend as a kind of commercial delirium, 
1 Judean klondike, with outrageous speculation among those with 
linc to sell, and commensurately outrageous interest rates from those 
prepared to lend for the bridging period while the seedlings matured. 
Iie attitude of the leaders of the Yéshwv towards the boom was ambi- 
lent. On the one hand it was an undisputed economic success. By 
\123-4, the replacement trees for the stock destroyed during the 
Vurkish retreat had matured and output had already reached the pre- 
ur level of 1-5 m. boxes. By the end of the decade that figure had 
inare than doubled to around 3:75 m. and it was envisaged — until 
jrices started to fall in the early thirties — that production could reach 
much as 6m. over the following quinquennium.#* Moreover the 
nutiucle of the Jaffa orange had become more than an economic 
iitistic. In the Ga/uth (the Diaspora) in particular it had generated a 
peculiar mystique, becoming an emblem of the rejuvenated Judea, won 
hy work on the land and land, moreover, that had been reclaimed from 
iil and swamp. Pictures of bronzed pioneers picking the crop or 
“iting massive cart-loads of fruit at harvest time illustrated every 
hook and pamphlet on Jewish Palestine in this period. 
Isut for the older generations of the second and third a#yot, imbued 
ili the more Russian socialist and populist notions of collective 
sliour, the orange boom was a snare and a delusion. It lured Jewish 
vikers back to the suburbs of the towns and cities, poisoned relations 
“/iween Jewish growers and bosses and Jewish workers, or even worse 
put the Jewish grove owner in the classic position of the exploiting 
loiialist depending on Arab labour. It reinforced rather than 
eised the petty-bourgeois conditioning of the central and east 
Hiiropean ghettos, stimulated greed and avarice and put gullible 
petly-savers at the mercy of usurious leeches, whether from their own 
wither race. When much of this latent acrimony exploded in the 
lent workers’ strike at Petah Tikva in 1928 — with the Jewish labour 
dons smashing the growers’ offices and ransacking houses, and 
Haters like Smilansky calling in the Irish police from Jafla to protect 
ia the critics felt themselves grimly vinelicated. Schapiro, 
itilnly no pioneer socialist but a champion of the ethnic grape 
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against the ethnic orange put the feeling well. “In Palestine,’ he wrote, 
‘we have a habit of doing things to death [lit. woudre ce qui est moulu|; we 
ate presently following the stream and this river of gold is the orange.’!28 

Although viticulture made something of a come-back towards the 
end of the 1920s it was all but eclipsed both in terms of capital invested 
and measurable returns by citrus. Prices for the latter remained steady, 
making on average between 15s and £1 on the Liverpool and London 
exchanges or around 6s and 7s 6d a box on the tree, a more than 
healthy return on an investment which, in the mature phase was little 
more than labour wages and irrigation costs. By far the biggest market 
for the fruit was Britain, accounting for between 4o and 50% of the 
crop (1*5-2 m. boxes in 1928-30).1#° By the latter date, ‘Jaflas’ as they 
had become generically known, though the grafts were actually 
Californian “Sunripe’ or Shamouti-oriental in origin, had taken around 
20%, of the total British citrus imports and were making massive 
inroads into what had hitherto been a Spanish-dominated trade. 
Other markets materialized with dramatic suddenness once reliable 
contacts had been made with shippers and brokers. In 1925-6 Germany 
took just 14,000 boxes of Palestinian oranges; by 1929 the figure hac 
tisen to 421,000.39 New outlets beginning to be opened up were 
Austria and Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria and — at a cheap rate for damaged 
fruit —- Rumania. Even the Soviet Union was prepared to admit limited 
quantities, albeit furtively under the improbable designation ot 
Produce of Anatolia. The boom, of course, gave tremendous impetus to 
other citrus varieties. Lemons, principally the Californian Eureka, 
fetched equally handsome prices in Britain and were being cultivated 
more extensively in their own right rather than occupying smull 
strips at the end of the orange groves. Edmond’s experiment befor 
the war with Marsh grapefruit at Bitania had now paid handsome 
dividends and by 1925 about 2000 trees in Judea and Samaria alone 
were producing for a wholly new market again principally in Britain 
and Germany, though the French were also importing small shipment 
by the end of the decade. Finally, the canning and juicing industry ii 
Palestine had begun in earnest with the Assis company produciip 
around 150,000 bottles in 1929.14 

This growth was so spectacular and so uncontrolled that, inevitably, 
it generated its own kind of economic chaos. The rush to grab 10: 
even 5-dunam lots neat Petah Tikva, Ness Ziona or Rehovot wai i) 
hectic that real estate speculators and the schools of Jaffa loan-sharhs 
had very little difficulty in enticing new immigrants to part wilt 


their modest savings and, if necessary, mortgaging future crops ae 


security. The marketing co-operative, Pardess, working with tht 
support of the Keren Hayesad as well as PICA, attempted to bring pony 
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legree of tegulation into production and distribution and in particular 
to restrain the gluts which could jeopardize reasonable price levels. 
But despite exemplary management and a democratic procedure for 
representing the interests of individual growers, Pardess, on a bull 
market, could never prevent the larger producers from seeking better 
prices by independent negotiation. At no time in this period did it 
control more than 10-15% of total production and its hold on even 
the Jewish groves was tenuous. The Arab producers were always 
extremely important. Even by the end of the 19208 they made up 
omething like 60% of the total Palestinian crop and a much higher 
Proportion of domestic or regionally marketed produce. Their central 
place in the industry made it essential that some kind of unified or- 
unization along the lines of a producers’ chamber be established to 
prevent under-cutting and negotiate standard tariffs with the freight 
lincrs. In 1921 the Committee for Citrus Export was set up at Jaffa 
uid, happily, survived the murderous communal riots of that yeat. 
Meeting every Tuesday under the chairmanship of one of the major 
rowers, Said Effendi Hadra — who was also one of the notables of the 
iationalist-inclined Islamo-Christian Circle — the Committee provided 
niic of the rare instances of Arabs and Jews collaborating in relative 
sirmony on matters of business. 182 
The confidence with which the Palestinian citrus producers looked 
‘orward to an expanding future was temporarily punctured by the 
lump in world prices and the credit famine of the early thirties. But 
uilike tobacco and perfume, citrus was to survive the setback and 
eiume its place as the leading export sector of the economy. By the 
iil of the thirties around 13 m. boxes were being produced, making 
/lestine the second biggest supplier of citrus products in the world. 
‘his could only have come about with additional Capital investment; 
« mechanization of harvesting, sorting and packing; the growth of 
ie juicing industry as an ancillary business; the improvement of 
veinht and port facilities; the establishment of a part-refrigerated 
IPping service and the almost universal recourse to submersion 
‘lon irrespective of cost.183 With the greater concentration of 
itil and labour and a still more intensive use of available land, what 
i been a branch of planter agriculture became effectively streamlined 
‘i! 4 major industry. While it was impossible for any well-wisher of 
Jewish enterprise in Palestine not to rejoice at the success, it had at 
une time to be recognized that citriculture no longer remotely 
tresponded to Hdmond’s original image of the planter, tending his 
ves along with his family and supplementing a mixed agrarian 
some with a few precious cart loads of the ‘polden fruit’. 


Wea re 
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tv PICA and the diversification of the economy 


Edmond had never been sentimental about the pastoral idyll. While he 
continued to insist that agriculture had to be the bedrock on which 
Jewish economic security in Palestine would rest, and while he 
harboured some misgivings about the lightning growth of towns like 
Tel Aviv, he was quick to see that the unprecedented flow of immi- 
gration up to 1926 created conditions which made much of the earlier 
gradualist planning obsolete. He certainly dissented from Brandeis’s 
view that not until the infrastructure of an industrial society — utilities; a 
modern transit and communications system; powerful financial 
institutions — had been firmly established could thoughts of mass 
immigration be entertained. That was not, he was fond of pointing out, 
the way in which the United States had become a great nation. In this 
respect as in so many others Edmond had become more radical as he 
entered his eighties. Behind the venerable demeanour and the patr1 

archal whiskers there was an old man, if not in a hurry, then at leas 
impatient to see the materialization of a Jewish commonwealth which 
for a long time even he had consigned to the realms of wishful thinkin»: 
Unlike Brandeis he recalled the capricious twists and turns of Turktsh 
policy too well to assume that similar inconsistencies might not lw 
repeated under the British. If, in the first flush of the Mandate and with 
Churchill —a friend of his son’s — clearly reiterating the major premise” 
of the Balfour Declaration in the White Paper of 1922, the British weir 
prepared to allow virtually unrestricted immigration then the org;n’ 
of world Jewry ought to respond without reservation or inhibition 
Moreover Edmond was sure that, properly planned, industrial ck 

velopment could provide a cheaper way of settling large numbers thin 
agrarian colonization. 

But if Edmond had outgrown his original preoccupation with the 
land as a source of relief and rehabilitation it was evident that tli 
JCA had not. As long as that organization remained wedded to the 
‘colonization’ ethic it would be most reluctant to hazard funds on iwny 
thing so speculative as industrial or urban development. The need 17 
generate working and fixed capital at non-commercial rates and wu!’ 
no expectation of profit was another consideration which led to thy 
foundation of the PICA. Registered in May 1924 as a general utili! 
company it took, from the start, a broader view of its role in econo 
development than its predecessor ~— this despite the fact that its acai 
istrative council was virtually identical with the old Commission” 
Long before 1924, Edmond had urged Samuel to consider the pa! 
motion of urban and industrial development as of equal priority wil 


| 
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land settlement.%> Though nothing much came of it he was an en- 
thusiast of the special Economic Committee proposed by Weizmann 
and Julius Simon in 1918 as a kind of adjunct to the Zionist Com- 
mission and which was meant to include not only Mond and James de 
Rothschild but the eminence of J. M. Keynes. 

James remained on good terms with the principal protagonists of 
‘developmental Zionism’: Nehemia de Lieme, the Dutchman who 
liked to preface remarks to Zionist Congresses with ‘speaking as a 
businessman’, Simon himself, Pinhas Rutenberg and Harry Sacher. 
As the acting executive of a major partner in many of the most im- 
portant projects, such as Rutenberg’s electrification plant, PICA was 
iecessarily represented on the boards of the companies thereby estab- 
lished.48° But James’s position between the more conservative bodies 
like the Economic Board for Palestine, professing to adhere strictly to 
ihe business criteria of profitability, and the Zionist Keren Hayesod 
(l‘oundation Fund) which had a much loftier ethic was not always 
comfortable. At the time of the London Congress in 1920 when the 
Zionists led by Weizmann dispatched the ‘economic reform’ faction, 
Weizmann clearly felt James to be too closely identified with Brandeis’s 
policies. The American leadership - whom James much admired and 
lespected without in fact necessarily concurring with their views — 
iyued that the Mandate had terminated the period of Zionist political 
itivism. Henceforth there should be a clear separation of economic 
idl political roles, with the latter on a much lower budget, restricted 
io the building of the Yeshw’s cultural, welfare and religious institu- 
ions, and with development entrusted to a body of financial managers 
ile to attract working business capital to Palestine in both small and 
liye amounts. That ‘American’ approach Weizmann abhorred as the 
iepudiation of the democracy on which the Zionist movement had 
been built; another instance of the elitism which he had always con- 
ttecl and which he believed threatened to drain the cause of its mass 
peal. In this quarrel between Washington and Pinsk, James was 
iVkwardly placed. He was not to be counted among those who were 
jepared to die in the last ditch for the Brandeis line, much as he 
‘oyretted the resignation of Simon and de Lieme from the Executive. 
ii) American tour in January 1921, when along with Shmaryahu 
ifvin he attempted to heal the breach and rally the Americans to 

hiemann’s line through emphasizing the latter’s ‘practical’ approach, 
aly revealed how wide the gulf between the two viewpoints really 
i, and on his speaking engagements much of the thunder was stolen 


hy the more voluble and passionate rhetoric of Levin. In June of that 
mar some of Wetzmann’s supporters in the United States - Julian 
ticle, Miyniktarter, Nathan Straus «all left the Zionist moverment in the 
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wake of Brandeis’s own decision to wash his hands of the matter.18” 

Whatever his affection for Weizmann and his own belief that 
Brandeis had too narrow a view of the way in which the Yzshw could be 
strengthened, there is no doubt that James, and certainly his father, 
shared some of the Justice’s misgivings. By the mid twenties they 
noted that the £25 m. which the Zionists had said the Zionist Foundation 
Fund could find in 5 years had shrunk to a figure nearer 5 m., collected, 
moreover, only with the utmost difficulty. The Zionist Organization 
itself was in perennial deficit, continuing to over-spend prodigiously 
on education and its own administration. Nothing that had happened 
in that period had undermined the force of Brandeis’s earlier strictures 
and so James was determined that PICA should remain an equal bu! 
separate partner in the work of development. That independence has 
inevitably won it a suspect reputation with the labour Zionist ethos 
which resumed its ascendancy in the Yzshw in the 1930s. It is classically 
represented as being altogether too élitist, western and inflexible in 1 
approach to finance, its potential Zionism stunted by the scruples ol 
the accountants, lawyers and bankers who dominated its management 
This is not a faithful reflection of the principles on which PICA wa* 
run. Far from being unbendingly conservative both James and Edmond 
appreciated that development would best be served by combininy) 
funds generated through the ‘national’ institutions of the Zion! 
Foundation Fund and the Jewish National Fund (JNF) with capital 
provided from external sources and managed by holding institution” 
like PICA, and finally supplemented by the investment of those whis 
sought a commercial return whether through direct involvement 11) 
the country or from abroad. This was as true for the 1920s and thirtie’ 
as it is for the 1970s. From the beginning Edmond tried to make 1 
plain that the Zionist and extra-Zionist organizations were not mutwilly 
exclusive but, with goodwill, working towards the same end. ‘Ye 
create national capital; Tll create private capital,’ he told Weizniniun 
and spelled out the governing principle that: 


The PICA does not wish to compete with the Keren Hayesod (Aiom 
Foundation Fund) which is doing fruitful work. On the contray | 
am the friend of the Zionist Organization. The purpose of the Plt 
will be to attract Jews with capital who either singly or jointly wi! 
to establish large-scale undertakings in the Land of Isracl. Pi 
will carry out their plans without aiming at any profit.188 


An early beneficiary of this approach — before the PICA was founds 1 
— was Pinhas Rutenberg. He was just the sort of buccanecrinp criti 
pteneur likely to appeal to Edmond. Jaunty and appressively "el 
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confident, Rutenberg carried around with him the kind of romantic 
ullure which went with a daring personal history. As a dedicated 
populist in Russia he had been one of the leading members of the 
Social Revolutionary Party, which took a major part in the abortive 
1905 Revolution. As a refugee from the subsequent reaction he 
(ounded the Pro Causa Ebraica committee in Italy and during the First 
World War strove to promote the idea of a Jewish legion to serve 
ilongside the Allies in the Middle East. In 1917 he had briefly been 
ICcrensky’s governor of Petrograd — a not altogether enviable post — 
incl when that regime collapsed, escaped in the nick of time to Odessa 
where, under cover of the French occupation of the port, he managed 
li) organize the exodus of many likely candidates for the Bolshevik 
living squads. Patently, Rutenberg was both genius and swashbuckler 
uicl there were elements of both characteristics in the visionary plan 
lie set before the Mandate authorities in 1920, just a year after settling in 
Vulestine. Appreciating the traditional British concern for whittling 
own the costs of domestic administration to a bare minimum — in 
ihhut year the budget for the government of Palestine had been set at 
/m. — Rutenberg offered to take the financing and management of 
}ey public utilities off its hands in return for an exclusive concession. 
\\ hat he specifically had in mind was the supply of electric power for 
ihe hooming urban area of Jaffa-Tel Aviv from an oil-powered station 
liouted on the Audja [Yarkon] river. In addition he wanted, and 
entually got, a second option for a generating station at Haifa to 
vd the north, and for an ambitious hydro-electric plan, designed to 
iiiess the waters of the Yarmuk, and supply power for the Jordan 
il |ezreel valleys.189 
|: is almost impossible to over-estimate the profound effect that 
ls: tification was to have on the material and technological prospects 
Jewish Palestine. Together with mechanized farming and chemical 
iicides and fertilizers it was to transform the domestic economy and 
ihe of it a uniquely sophisticated entity in the Middle East. But at 
4) time, Itke so many of the dynamic expatriate Russian Jews who 
i© borh engineers and entrepreneurs in this process, Rutenberg was 
on ideas and short on cash. His extrovert flamboyance had a 
/soncerting impact on the formidably prudent gentlemen-financiers 
inicle up the London-based Economic Board for Palestine and 
lid inherited the ‘Brandeis’ approach for attracting private 
til development. At the other end of the spectrum, orthodox 
iitalke Ussishkin suspected that Rutenberg was first an adventurer 
biot the main chance and only a Jewish patriot in so far as it suited 
pocket, Mdmond, however, was almost bonleversé by his zest and 
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expertise. Before seeing the Baron in Paris Rutenberg had taken good 
care to equip himself with minutely elaborate plans, diagrams and 
costings which he then set before him. The result was a solid promise to 
place £100,000 at the disposal of his Palestine Electrical Corporation 
provided that a matching amount could be found from the Zionist 
Foundation Fund and/or the Palestine Economic Corporation. The 
nominal capital for the proposed company was to be £1 m. and it was 
also to have responsibility for building improved access and main 
roads and the provision of electrically pumped water as well as power 
to both domestic and industrial consumers. 

All this amounted to an impressive enterprise. Anticipating a 
favourable response from the Government, Rutenberg shipped in the 
necessaty machinery, secured his site on the Yarkon and was all set for 
operation by the summer of 1921 when tenders were invited. But the 
scheme proved more controversial than either Rutenberg or Churchill, 
the Colonial Secretary whom he had carefully cultivated, expected. 
An Anglo-Egyptian firm which had bid earlier on had had its appl 
cation turned down by Samuel and, despite the fact that the rates 1 
proposed were something like double Rutenberg’s, implied that he hac 
received preferential treatment from the Jewish High Commissioner. 
Arab opinion in Jaffa — where the Arab-dominated municipality 
nevertheless decided to come in on the venture to the tune of {E25,000 
— was especially incensed at what was seen as an exclusively Jewish 
project monopolizing a utility meant for the whole population. The 
standard Zionist argument — whatever its justice — that economt 
improvements would be bound to benefit the people of Palestine as 11 
whole, and should therefore be welcomed by rational Arab opinion 
cut no ice. Yet it was, as usual, Arab notables who sold, at a grossly 
inflated price, the land needed by Rutenberg, and the Lebanese Sursuy 
who provided the immense estate at the junction of the Yarmuk atul 
the Jordan colonized by the Jewish National Fund and the span ot 
coast running from Haifa to Acre. The able advocacy of the Arab case 
in Parliament by speakers such as Joynson-Hicks, as well as the oh 
structionism of many of the junior government officials in Palestme 
itself ensured further delay and it was not until 4 July 1922 that 
Churchill carried the House and Rutenberg was able to get his station 
under way.14° 

Whatever the final view of Rutenberg’s methods there 1s no douls 
that the electrification of Tel Aviv and Jaffa and the provision at 
power on an industrial scale played a crucial part in the sophistication 
of the Palestinian economy. It turned Tel Aviv into a modern “Fane 
pean’ city with a population of nearly 40,000 by 1927. It also nd 
possible the establishment of other industries, small as well as lave 
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for which Rutenberg’s plant supplied the essential power, often at 
hotly disputed rates. PICA was subsequently able to undertake a 
number of enterprises designed either to exploit the natural resources 
of the country, like the Palestine Salt Company, based on Atlit and 
cleveloped with the Palestine Corporation (the successor organization 
to the London-based Economic Board) or else to liberate the economy 
from excessive dependence on elementary imports (Nesher Cement and 
the Grands Moulins de Palestine). In many cases PICA played something 
like the role of a merchant bank: considering proposals from entre- 
preneurs and engineers on their merits; gauging their viability against 
expert advice; helping to attract investment; and along with the PEC 
or the PC, providing the capital, fixed and liquid, which would see the 
concerns through their teething period. The only essential difference 
was, as Edmond had indicated, that PICA lent at strictly non- 
commercial rates of interest, against no security and for periods 
which, though stipulated in the contract, were in practice renewable 
apainst ¢vidence of reasonable returns. The gazd pro quo, of course, 
was that PICA — along with the other major partners — should have 
ome say in the management of the firms, and while it seemed not 
outrageous that the Association should at least exercise some influence 
ou the way in which its funds were utilized, that role, often invidious, 
ls a recurrent source of friction. 
Much depended, of course, on the inherent viability of the firm. The 
oclul experience of Meir Dizengoff’s glassworks at Tantura — where 
| dimond had hoped the most could be made out of the ample provision 
free sand — had provided a cautionary lesson in the importance of 
‘weful estimates both of production costs and markets, the latter of 
‘ourse crucially affecting economies of scale. There had to be a prior 
iicl provable demand for the product before it could be considered 
Wtable for large-scale manufacture. It should be borne in mind that the 
it majority of manufactured goods produced in Palestine between the 
is came from small-scale workshops, rarely employing more than 
i Inbourers, essentially extensions of the little businesses run by 
Mslish and other central European Jews in Europe. Some capital 
‘dertakings, however, required an initial investment which nccessit- 
‘vel Corporate participation. The Nesher Portland Cement Company, 
“cl at lTaifa, was a good example, serving the booming construction 


lastry and performing at the same time an obvious social as well as 


Initvial function. Nesher was only indirectly the result of PICA 
vinee and in cde course the Association pulled out from its manage- 
Meo tis founder and managing director was the erstwhile Baku oil 
Moule, Makhatl Polak, whose complete destitution at the hands of 
Kevolution hud been torestalled by a timely deetsion of Medmond 
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then handling his portfolio in Paris — to go liquid in anticipation of the 
impending collapse. Polak was evidently so overwhelmed with 
gratitude that he took Edmond’s advice to settle in Palestine and sank 
much of his equity capital in the cement works. Nesher was floated on 
£250,000 and no one regretted the investment. At that time (1925) 
Palestine was importing around {120,000 worth of cement a year, 
and the demand generated by immigration for a considerably expanded 
construction industry meant that the figure was likely to increase 
further. So Nesher was well attuned to profit from that expansion, 
and by manufacturing domestically lowered the unit cost of both 
domestic and commercial building. Polak himself, at Edmond’s 
invitation, became a member of the PICA executive council and re- 
mained on it until his death in 1954. 

Projects involving new technological processes had special claim 
on the Baron’s attention. Moses Novomeyski, another formidable 
Russian engineer, who had worked in Siberia and China before 
settling in Gedera before the war, was convinced of the chemical 
possibilities presented by the saline and phosphates deposits in the 
Dead Sea. Franck, however, was doubtful about supporting what 
seemed in the early twenties to be a speculative enterprise.t44 ‘Two 
other Russian scientist-entrepreneurs ~— for there seems to have been 
something of a haemorrhage of skilled Jewish talent from Russia 
between 1905 and 1920 — Cassel and Surdin, set up the Palestine Sali 
Company ona site at Atlit leased as a concession to Edmond by the 
Government. Even by Palestinian standards they were a remarkable 
pair. Cassel had been trained in Dresden as an engineer, had returned 
to Minsk, and like Rutenberg, had been in Petrograd during the 
Revolution, emigrating only in 1920. In Palestine he met Surdin who 
had arrived two years earlier from the Crimea. Surdin had been one ot 
the pioneers of the saline evaporation process in Russia and since 190) 
had had his own station at Perkop. Together the partners approache| 
Edmond for the {E50,000-+ they estimated necessary for the establish 
ment of the Atlit pans on a firm basis. Franck, who was much im 
pressed both with their technical expertise and commercial acumen, 
pointed out to Edmond that, with Palestine having to import Aleppo 
and Egyptian salt at exorbitant prices, the creation of a domestic Salt 
industry was very propitious. The deal duly went through with PICA 
and, on a lesser scale, the Palestine Corporation (the successor to the 
Economic Board) as major stock-holders. As in all such cases PICA 
preferred to act as holding company and underwriter rather than exert 
any controlling interest in the management, reserving only the ripht te 
intervene from time to time should they feel the business was pomigl 
seriously awry. [n this case despite interminable lepal wrangles ove 
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the exact nature of the lease from the Government — Atlit had been 
claimed by the Turks as state domain and effectively sequestered in the 
wat for military purposes — the Salt Company went from strength to 
strength.14 
Not all of PICA’s industrial ventures went so smoothly at the outset. 
Even when the enterprises fulfilled the desiderata of indigenous raw 
material supplies, calculated home and foreign markets, and the 
substitution of domestic processing for expensive imports imponder- 
ables such as poor management, abrasive labour relations, artificially 
subsidized raw materials, or inefficient unit costs dictated by the Zionist 
requirement of absorbing as many as possible from the pool of Jewish 
unemployed (8000 registered in 1927), could all damage initial estimates. 
The Grands Moulins de Palestine flour mills, built in Haifa in 1923 with 
PICA finance was a notorious case in point.!42 On the face of it, the 
mills had a great deal in their favour. After the grain crises of the early 
twenties it had been thought desirable to establish domestic food 
processing industries. Keen to encourage labour-intensive manu- 
lacturing the Government had been reasonably co-operative about tariff 
}rotection against imported flours and the enterprise seemed a useful 
incentive for the Galilean farmers to raise their productivity. But, 
being Palestine, the same special needs which pointed to the establish- 
ment of the mill also generated special problems. Producers saw the 
mill as a guaranteed matket and insisted on prices which would protect 
(hem from any slump comparable to 1920-1. Despite the improvement 
of the road network from Tiberias to Haifa freight costs were still 
uch higher than for a comparable distance in, say, France.144 Manage- 
ent, tun by Gurevich, an old JCA official with more technical 
‘nthusiasm than business sense, was top-heavy and the work-fotce, 
}rotected by the rapidly growing power of the Histadrut, paid at rates 
‘compatible with a competitive product. The result, after six years of 
|ocluction, were perennial deficits which, it was assumed, would 
ways be salvaged by PICA philanthropy as a duty to the Yishuv.145 
In the spring of 1930, not alas for the last time, matters came to a 
Head. Schapito, the director of the SCV which, rather curiously, had 
leyponsibility for the overall viability of the Moulins, wrote a highly 
‘itical report to Henri Franck.146 It was essential he argued to make 
iinapement leaner and to replace the amiable but none too forceful 
‘urevich with someone who could run a tighter ship. Above all, the 
(@ division (producing unleavened biscuits for Passover), created 


for the export as well as home market, and advertised in the United 

hites as Che Ma/go from the Land of the Bible, had made a serious loss 
Hhiouph overspricing. Le was proposed foe the time being: to close down 
Hint part ol the Operitron tS puLel ofa loss CULL Cig? exercise, Lt was not 
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an ideal time for such a measure, however economically cafe 
Schapiro was personally approached by some of the aa i the 
Elistadrut to ask ‘whether, at such a time it 1s possinic snes the | —_ 
could touch even a hair of his work in Palestine .. .? ae Sik q 
tortuous and combative negotiations followed, concerning both the 
numbers of workers to be dismissed and the amount of redundancy 
payment to which they were entitled. Eventually, under pe 
both from the Zionist leadership and even the PICA council — itsell 
anxious for a discreet settlement — Schapiro gave way, complaining 
that ‘while the rates for both wages and idemnities are in no 7 
commercial, they are rates specific to Palestine and very much au von 
ish’,148 
ea na not so much a solution to the problems of the cu 
Moulins as a postponement of an altogether more fandamenta a 
which was to erupt with much more damaging eile we ie J 
fifteen years later. But it did raise a central matter of principle w iG | 
arose ftom PICA’s uneasy position between the labour Zionists oe hg 
one hand and the more putely profit-and-loss patente on the Palestine 
Corporation and the PHC on the other. PICA S financial policy was ! j 
fact just sufficiently ‘philanthropic’ to permit the Frosh to ao + 
it had a duty to provide capital and employment for the a mF vir \ ° 
irrespective of the rate of return on investment. It could a Me, ‘ 
and was always, argued that since the industries, like the ae i 
were in their infancy it would be unjust to measure their viab1 i | y 
the standards of better-established concerns in fully developed conntelag 
But if the PICA had publicly professed its intention not to aim ‘ 
profits, this did not mean that it would feel morally obliged to “il O 
erennial deficits or overlook the most flagrant forms of ine _ 
and feather-bedding merely to avoid the odium of being ae “4 M 
‘betrayer of the Yasha’. On the other hand, if and when ig i a ; 
correct those deficiencies, it was inevitably subject to exactly tha 
kind of anathema — and that was a syndrome which dogged its repu! 
‘on right up to the liquidation of 1957. | 
apes ack some -esontasets on PICA goodwill, however, whi 
even the most generous approach to industrial funding ay : of i 
accommodate with equanimity. The Sahar candle factory i nee 
established in Jaffa in 1921, partly with JCA finance, in the no a 
interloping in the British-dominated Syrian and eS aa ce 4 : 
founder, Berlin, however, had a cavalier attitude to w = git } 
expected from PICA which disturbed Franck. In ogee ins ne : 
cost of the imported paraffin needed fot: the mannitactire to a, y 
far his original estimates, Berlin put in for a credit of a fv - 
in addition to the {E10,00e he had already been advanced to lease | 
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site and buildings and purchase equipment.!#9 It turned out that he had 
been given a bridging loan by a Palestinian bank as well as initial 
supplies on the strength of advertising the (spurious) fact that Sahar 
and JCA were, in effect, one and the same; and that the latter would 
therefore guarantee his collateral. He then compounded that pre- 
sumption by attempting to force the credit, suggesting that were JCA 
to decline, their own standing would be damaged. Despite what was 
really a thinly veneered form of commercial blackmail, once it had 
‘transpired that Berlin’s costings — which included salaries for himself 
and his co-management so generous that they virtually amounted to 
conversion — priced his products at around {E40 a ton, knowing that 
the going market price was between {E30 and £E35, Franck had no 
hesitation at all in washing his hands of the whole business and leaving 
Kerlin to clamber out of the mess as best as he could. 
Franck felt that he had burned his fingers in Sahar’s sputtering candle 
(lame and after 1923 was exceedingly wary of endorsing middle-size 
enterprises without the most thorough double checking of their 
‘rcdentials. Sometimes he was perhaps over-cautious. When the 
thocolate manufacturers, Raanan, came to him, with Jules Rosenheck’s 
hicking, he was very reluctant to help, even though it was evident that 
ile: shortage of working capital had prevented Raanan from buying its 
upar in bulk large enough to make for competitive economies of 
cile.° PICA funding for industrial projects was always a matter of 
‘*ecedingly nice judgement. An over-parsimonious approach to, say, 
il replacement of obsolescent plant or the provision of adequate 
lorage capacity, was in danger of spoiling the ship for a ha’porth of 
i; but a more open-handed act of largesse might result in a gamble 
'i(;A could seriously regret given the very diverse calls on its funds. 
(nee a major allotment of capital was committed to an undertaking 
like the Moztins, employing what, by Palestinian standards, was a fairly 
istantial labour force, it was all the more difficult to apply strictly 
“onomic criteria when contemplating loss-cutting or withdrawal 
whowt inviting odium for stunting the growth of the Yashuv. 


v Problems and accomplishments 1918-29 


i liioncd always thought of himself as doing more than simply piecing 
Miher an cconomic mechanism. However studiously he had avoided 
mpromising political entanglements he had never pretended that the 
wal conclusion of his work could be anything other than the 
mblishment of some kind of independent Jewish commonwealth. 
hether that national entity was to be zv Palestine, co-terminous with 
WH @ven incorporating areas of Biblical territory now tn the Syrian 
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Golan, was another and manifestly unsettled question. Though his 
personal conception of the new Judea was as romantic as that of any 
of the mote messianic Zionists, he continued to eschew any sort of 
public profession which could align Rothschild sentiments with those 
of the Revisionists.151 On the conttary, prudence was still the watch- 
word. Though the new situation opened up by the Balfour Declaration 
seemed to invite a more forthright engagement, both Edmond and 
James were concerned that the Commission Palestinienne, and later 
PICA, retain a freedom of action which, on occasions, could lead to 
differences of opinion with the Zionist leaders. In 1918 when, as a 
major in the Royal Fusiliers, James had been organizing the recruitment 
for the Jewish Legion he preferred to join the British Military Mission, 
with Ormsby-Gore, accompanying the Zionist Commission rather 
than be a member of the Commission itself. It was just as well he did 
since very few of the officers and officials among Allenby’s military 
administration understood, much less sympathized with the Balfour 
Declaration, and liaison was badly needed with the Zionists.1? 

Mote curious was the inclusion on the Commission, at Edmond’s 
specific nomination, of Sylvain Lévi, an oriental scholar and President 
of the AJliance who lost no opportunity to use this position as 4 
platform from which to issue diatribes against Zionism. These har 
angues, which occasionally took on an acid tone, even extended to the 
Paris Peace Conference where Lévi reiterated many of the standard 
anti-Zionist canards about arousing the spectre of European antl 
semitism and offending Arab national sensitivities in a speech apparently 
written for him by Edmond himself!#58 Justitying this action many 
years later the Baron argued that to have embraced a more full-blooded 
Fionism at that time would have only played into the hands of the 
most extreme Arab nationalists and vindicated their watnings about the 
‘theft’ of Palestine by the Zionists. “I did not want the idea of a Jewish 
State formulated at the Peace Conference so sharply as to arouse ll 
the Arabs against us. . . while we in Palestine did not have a single 
stronghold from which to defend a Jewish State without Jews." 
Temperamentally, too, he found the more flamboyant demonstration) 
of ethnic self-righteousness repugnant, and wotse, tactically counte! 
productive. In 1931, at the Paris Exhibition when he mounted 4 
splendid display of Palestinian produce, including Kheifetz’s latest 
petfume essences from Pardess Hanna and Binyamina, in a pavilion 
built in the shape of ‘Rachel’s Tomb’, Edmond resisted the Revision! 
demand that he fly the blue and white flag over it. That, he objected, 
would only lead to an Arab counter-demonstration and do more harm 
than good. ‘We can win Palestine by our labour, not by raising Hape 
There will be time enough for flags when we have our common wonlth 
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in Palestine. Just now, when we ate a small minority in the countr 
we cannot afford such gestures. You Zionists always begin from =A 
toot instead of the foundations. That is the difference between us.”155 
| a his concern about Arab reactions to the more aggressive brand of 
Zionism conditioned much of PICA’s ‘gradualist’ approach to settle- 
ment — its concern, where possible to come to reciprocally agreed mafru: 
partitions, for example — and its political conservatism until cae 
degenerating violence from 1936 onwards. At the top of the otgan- 
ization James and Edmond fully endorsed Weizmann’s efforts in : I 
(0 secure some kind of accord with Feisal signifying the eduipaeiBiie 
of a Palestinian Jewish ‘National Home’ with the fulfilment of ner 
ispitations.49§ Throughout the JCA-PICA hierarchy there were a 
number of land-surveyors, engineers and administrators who had good 
jersonal relations with individual sheikhs and notables and erase 
: oncerned to mollity the inflamed feeling which threatened to set the 
og communities at each other’s throats. Many — whether still with 
PICA or not — like Bril, Kohn, Hankin, Lévi and Dizengoff, had 
‘ome to Palestine well before the war, in some cases before the sacbdd 
/iya, Spoke Arabic as well as Hebrew, were accustomed to mixin 
with Arabs socially as well as working with them, and in no ree 
imapined the country inhabited virtually exclusively . Jews. { 
Iu was important to find a modus vivendi which would prevent the 
jermanent polarization of Jews and Arabs into two implacably hostile 
‘imps. No one among Edmond’s employees persevered with this 
‘uunkless task longer or harder than Chaim Kalvarisky. Like the few 
‘hers who attempted to avert the inevitable, Kalvarisky has been 
16] pned by Zionist history into that rather condescending categor 
| quixotic optimists, doomed to have their ingenuous good ts 
sutions founder against hard historical realities. Doubtless by the 
tiie his Brig 5: halom (Covenant of Peace) organization was mithonelee to 
ivive even in the grim days of the 1930s and 1940s, that verdict was 


= : 
' enough, but during the more formative period after the war there 


i) every teason for Kalvarisky to try to pick up where he had left off 
" ihe summer of 1914 in attempting to bring together Zionist and 
jib leaders in some kind of entente. He called himself an ‘Arabophile 
nis’ and not all his efforts in the direction of peace and tare 
“umunal hatmony won the approval of his superiors. Rosenheck was 
eeptical as he had always been and Henri Franck, who by 1922 had 
lmucly come to the conclusion that the gap between the two eatar 
ernis Was virtual y unbridgealble, tended to see Kalvarisky’s ubiquitous 
iy and fro-ing from Arab committees to the Zionist agencies, as an 
ie for submitting: an endless stream of outrageous expense bills 57 
Hey himself disapproved of Nalvavisky’s extravapance ANI can cia! 
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irresponsibility but felt nonetheless that his work was of sufficient 
importance to merit regular contributions, sometimes earmarked from 
JCA budgets, sometimes from his own funds. As for Edmond, he seems 
to have believed Kalvarisky to have been exactly the kind of in- 
corrigible dreamer without whom the Yishuy neither could, nor 
deserved to, survive. 
All, however, were anxious that a classic Kalvarisky gaffe should not 
damage the public standing of the organization, so James accepted 
with alacrity Rosenheck’s suggestion that the Rosh Pinna station could 
be closed down and the Galilean administration centralized in Haifa. 
After a petiod in which Kalvarisky worked in a rather unnervingly 
undefined capacity as mediator between Arabs, British, French military 
authority and ‘Zionists, it was recommended that in future he become 
one of the aad Ela Le’umi (Jewish representative council) delegates to 
the Zionist Commission, a post he himself was prepared to fill. But he 
had already taken some bold initiatives. Failing to persuade the militant 
nationalist journalist Najib Nasr to print his ‘letters of reconciliation 
in Karmal. Kalvarisky tried to set up (with JCA funds of course) i 
more pliant Arabic newspaper in Jaffa. This failed but he did at leas' 
help in soothing the aftermath of the riots in 1921. His manoeuvres 1m 
Jerusalem were less successful. There he consulted four members of 
the leading families — usually at loggetheads with each. other — Selim 
Ayub, Baghat Bey el Nashashibi, Djamal Bey and Said Bey (both) el 
Husseini — with a view to combating the growing influence of the 
belligerent Islamo-Christian Associations and creating machinery for 
regular arbitration of disputes to avoid serious misunderstandings anc 
fracas. ‘his seems to have backfired since he received as a result 1 
violently worded letter from ‘the principal young [Arab] men o! 
Jerusalem’ accusing the four of taking Ziorist bribes, fawning to tli 
British and together with Kalvarisky deliberately seeking to divide the 
Atabs and deceive them as to the Jewish intrusion. The result, they 
watned, would be to incite a ‘peaceful people’ to violence.’ 

Not all his efforts were abortive. In 1919 he also visited the Nedeth c| 
Arab club in Damascus and propagated his version of the bi-natiomal 
community in Palestine to an apparently appreciative audience. If the 
attempt to establish a network of National Islamic (Watante) socicticy 
in competition with the Islamo-Christian clubs backfired by identif ying! 
the former as Jewish puppets, his scheme in the Galilee for bi-ling wal 
elementary education won support from Edmond, Herbert Samuel ani 
Omar Bittar Effendi, the mayor of Haifa and a close friend of Shabta 
Levy, as the kind of practical scheme that might, in the long rly 
forestall the complete estrangement of the two communit ice, ae 


| 
| 
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Even if Kalvarisky’s ‘manifesto’ of 1919, meant as a rallying point for 
moderates of both sides, remained largely in the realm of wishful 
thinking, it was no less worthy an effort for that.16° Palestine, it 
cleclared, was the homeland of all those living there: Jews, Muslims 
and Christians being citizens with identical rights and obligations. The 
Jews needed a territory ‘in which to develop their national culture’ 
und for this Palestine represented ‘an islet in the midst of the ocean’. 
Above all, he argued, steps should be taken to bring Arabs and Jews 
Into associated, not separate development, not only in education, but in 
matters of health, economic and cultural activities. But there were 
major inconsistencies in Kalvarisky’s policy. While postulating an 
end to communal exclusivism he nevertheless insisted on the inherent 
beneficence of unlimited immigration of both Jewish labour and 

capital in harnessing the economic resources of the country. In sup- 

posing such an open-ended commitment could ever be acceptable to 

irticulate Arab opinion, he was indeed indulging in fancy rather than 

Huct. 

Iidmond, so far as can be known, had no set views on the ‘Arab 
)toblem’ but, unlike the more determinist thinkers among the Zionists, 
li: did not suppose the Arabs would melt away by magic as a Jewish 

rate came closer to realization. In pondering the alternatives to the 
iestricted land settlement and immigration proposed by Passfield, or 
ui increasing momentum of inter-communal violence, Edmond, as 
ilways, thought big. At the end of 1929 he gave active consideration 
i) 2 scheme so breathtakingly ambitious in its implications that only 
le could have taken it seriously.16! In October, it seems, he was 
‘oncerned to get to the root of the troubles which had caused the riots 
i! that year and had summoned Eisenberg, the head of the PICA land 
‘lcpartment, to discuss the matter. Eisenberg gave his view that the 
lnfti of Jerusalem and his militant supporters both on and off the 
apreme Muslim Council had deliberately manipulated the religious 
urs of the Arabs and had perpetrated the slander that the ‘Jews were 
ivtling their land’. He also added that Arab susceptibilities were easy 


“1 provoke along those lines and that a complaisant British admini- 


‘ition was doing nothing penally to deter acts of violence. More 
uerestingly Eisenberg wrote (in 1948) that he had mentioned the 
wsthility of the Baron buying land for the Arabs displaced by new 
ilement. In one sense this was highly controversial since it admitted 
i some Arabs were indeed displaced, but in another it was merely an 
rension of the mafrez agreements, made with the blessing of the 


yfaod Arab magistrates, to partition shared areas between Arab and 


inh communines. This was nov quite the same thing, it ts true, as 
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buying zew land for Arab cultivation, but there were individual small- 
scale precedents for this in PICA policy. The land which, in the 1940s, 
became the workers’ co-operative of Shadmot Dvora (named after Mrs 
James), was acquired through buying equivalent property for the 
displaced villagers in the Golan. 

Kisenberg, it seems, had already explored, very much on his own 
initiative, the rumours circulating to the effect that King Abdullah ol 
Trans-Jordan was prepared, at a stupendous price of course, to sell 
some thousands of dunams of state domain to Edmond and the PICA fas 
transfer to Palestinian Arabs. Apart from the price gained for the land 
the King would acquire numbers of energetic and relatively well 
educated new subjects who, along with PICA capital to be loaned on 
much the same basis as for the moshavot, would be able to develo) 
agriculture along modern lines. In August Eisenberg had met Abdullali's 
Prime Minister, Hassan Khaled Pasha, and the Minister of Education, 
Reza Tewfiq Pasha at Deraa. Both Arabs expressed some enthusiast 
for the project, always provided, of course, the Palestinians could Ii 
persuaded toe ‘colonize’ the other side of the Jordan. At the end «i 
October Reza Tewfiq had informed Eisenberg’s office in Haifa thi 
Abdullah was responding positively to the scheme and asked hit tv 
go to Amman to discuss it with the King. 

This was the point, naturally, at which Edmond’s permission t« 
proceed with exploratory talks had to be sought and, accordinp 1. 
Eisenberg, it was willingly granted after a further prolonged con 
versation in his car motoring around the Bois de Boulogne. Eisenhesy 
had taken care, however, to keep the whole matter from Franck, Iw’ 
immediate superior. Not surprisingly when the latter was belatedly 
informed in Paris he dismissed the whole scheme as at best preposteri’ 
and at worst very dangerous. ‘You should know,’ he lectured Eisenhes 
‘that M. le Baron is getting on in years and enthuses a great deal {in 
fantastic projects for which we have neither the time nor the monty.’'"" 

The whole truth about the matter is difficult to verify except perliijrn 
from Trans-Jordanian sources. Eisenberg was in the habit of cast) 
himself in the role of the romantic imaginative projector whose he's 
plans were always douched by Franck’s cold water. But he certainly s/i/ 
see the Jordanians, and similar sorts of proposals from other sonic” 
were in the air at that time. It was a staggeringly grandiose ‘solution 
to a situation which Edmond could only see becoming more deserts 
and it had the kind of flamboyance which might well have Cauphit In 
imagination. In the event of course, nothing came of the plan. Miienel 
saw to it that Misenbere discontinued his Jordanian contnets tid 
repudiated any hint that PICA could be so commiuticd. Hven tied he 
felt warmer towards the scheme in principle, ifs aiplementiatioc wie 
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out of the question since PICA funds were actually tightly stretched 
at that time through the battering they had received after the Wall 
Street crash in 1929. Furthermore the PICA plans became garbled 
with altogether different Zionist proposals to buy land from Abdullah 
not for Arab but Jewish settlement across the Jordan and these had 
aroused such violent opposition in militant circles on both sides of the 
river that the King was forced to dissociate himself from any of the 
rumouts and break off all negotiations. 

PICA’s concern to avoid gratuitously provoking moderate Arab 
Opinion on sensitive issues, and their concern, where at all possible, 
to come to amicable settlements with local notables was appreciatively 
observed by the harassed British authorities.1® PICA’s censure of the 
more flagrant antics of the Revisionists — like unfurling the Zionist 
(lag in front of the Mosque of Omar ~— was seen as an endorsement of 
heir own efforts to arbitrate between the embattled communities. 
Kightly or wrongly Franck, Rosenheck and Bril were regarded as 
‘reasonable’ Jews, almost, in fact, as gentlemen, with whom govern- 
‘iicnt officials could sensibly deal without being faced with torrents of 

lavonic histrionics or obscure European ideology. This was not a 
compliment sought by Franck and his colleagues. On more than one 
uccasion the Secretary-General insisted that, whatever their real 
iiflerences of approach with the Zionists, ‘before outsiders we are 
u// Zionists’. But they were saddled with the embarrassing distinction 
nonetheless. The Passfield White Paper - which recommended strict 
control of settlement and immigration — had actually seen fit to dis- 
tingruish between PICA colonization which it deemed genuinely bene- 
ficial to Arab as well as Jewish cultivators, and settlements of the 
Jewish National and Zionist Foundation Funds, which were alleged to 
live had a markedly more exclusive character.1°4 Whatever the truth 
{ the matter this was, for PICA, a compliment it could well have done 

ithout. 

‘he vulgar assumption that PICA was in the pocket of the British, 
of at least unwilling to stand up to them over conflicts of substance, 

i, in fact baseless. In May 1921 James had written in the strongest 
invms to Churchill complaining about the almost uniformly hostile 
‘tittide shown by officials, policemen and military, especially at the 
junior level, and their determination to ignore the mandatory im- 

plications of the Balfour Declaration.16° PICA officials were themselves 
wily too aware that neither Jews nor British, nor for that matter Arabs, 
lil any monopoly on virtue or vice and acted with corresponding 
licrimination. In his report to Paris on the 1929 riots Victor Kohn 

is earetul vo apportion blame dispassionately between Arab saboteurs, 
reckless Jewish ultrasnationalists, and nepliyent or wilfully partial 

DP Meda Lommel 
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British officers.1®* Even in the last category he distinguished those like 
Saunders and Custin Jerusalem or Andrews at Nazareth who ‘had done 
their duty’, from Crosbie in Jaffa or Keith-Roach in Jerusalem, who 
hardly bothered to conceal their antipathy for Zionists and Jews in 
general. When a small detachment of Hagana Jewish militia beat off an 
Arab mob attacking the Grands Moulins with some deaths resulting, 
the manager, Gurevich, was accused by the Haifa chief of police, Major 
Foley, of turning the mill into an arsenal and of harbouring ‘a gang of 
murderers’. There were, in fact, at the time the attack took place 
just twelve revolvers and four Hagana guards in the factory.16? 

If the conduct of some British officials at the time of the riots put 
great strain on whatever ‘special relationship’ there might have been 
between PICA and the British, the findings of the Shaw Commission 
into the disturbances and the publication of the White Paper sundered| 
it completely. As Honorary President of the Jewish Agency (a 
global body which included non-Zionist as well as Zionist opinion, 
founded in 1929), Edmond had urged Weizmann to resign his Presidency 
of the Zionist executive in the hope of so drastic a response fore 
stalling its appearance. Weizmann in fact resigned after the documenit 
appeared and, despite the predictable attempts of Franck and Wormses 
to dissuade him Edmond published in Te Izmes an open letter 10 
Weizmatin expressing the ‘state of shock’ in which the ‘Jews of the 
whole world’ had been plunged, and his own grief at the violation ot 
what had been held to be sacred pledges. James, who had been electe«| 
Liberal MP for the Isle of Ely the previous year was similarly moved tu 
make one of his comparatively rare parliamentary speeches, denounciny 
the White Paper, and was instrumental in establishing the Palestine 
Parliamentary Group to try to counteract the influence of the Balfour 
Declaration backsliders. 

For the Rothschilds, as for Chaim Weizmann, the White Paper ol! 
1930 — even though it was repudiated by Ramsay MacDonald in 
February 193149 marked the beginning of the end of the hopes they 
had nursed since 1917 for a peaceful but steady progression towards «1 
independent National Home. The ‘gradualist’ or ‘practical Zionist’ 
approach advocated by the Weizmann-Sokolow leadership which had 
put economic and cultural consolidation before assertive politicul 
nationalism, had been based on the premise that, whatever theproblemm, 
the British Government would not actively zmpede progress towards 
the goal of a Jewish nation however long it might take to realize. In 

1921, prior to the official statement of how the Declaration was to he 
interpreted under the Mandate, Churchill, then Colonial Secretary, 
following a conference at Cairo to deliberate on British Middle [Maa 
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interests, travelled to Palestine to consult with Samuel, Zionist and 
Arab leaders and the Emir Abdullah who had been elevated to the 
newly created Kingdom of Trans-Jordan. In his entourage were James 
and Dorothy de Rothschiid, with whom he visited first ‘Tel Aviv and 
then the vineyards and plantations of Rishon Le Zion. At the settle- 
ment he was given the usual ceremonial treatment with a mounted 
guard of honour, tables dressed with palms and laden with oranges 
and grapes. The mandatory inspection of the colony’s blooming youth 
together with the equally obligatory speech from Meirowitz were duly 
followed by a forte Churchillian performance in which he specifically 
promised that ‘no obstacle will be put in your path; no individual would 
prevent you from accomplishing your work which contributes not 
only to your well-being but that of the other inhabitants of the country 
... Every time in the temple you invoke the blessings of God on my 
ing and Government I also offer you my own blessing.’!70 
For all these flowery celebrations there were those who saw in the 
subsequent White Paper the seeds of betrayals to come. Weizmann, 
who very reluctantly recommended co-operation with the British 
on the basis of the document, himself believed that nothing, 
other than ‘lip service’, was left of the Balfour Declaration. This 
was perhaps over-pessimistic. Churchill had in fact reiterated the 
G;overnment’s determination to fulfil the terms of the Declaration — 
that is to create a ‘centre in which Jewish people as a whole may 
‘uke on grounds of race and religion, an interest and pride’ and to 
do so through immigration and settlement. But at the same time he 
icpeated that this could only be done in so far as economic con- 
ditions would permit no infringement on land or employment of the 
ncdligenous population (a condition the Zionists willingly allowed) 
uid that, in no circumstances, was it to be the zwposttion of a Jewish 
nitionality on the Arab majority. 
his still left the matter very much open to persuasion on either side, 
nicl James worked untiringly both in Palestine and Britain to try to 
rnsire that the most generous interpretation of the 1922 policy 
obtained. Politicians and other men of influence — both those who were 
lnendly, like Milner, and those who were emphatically not, like 
Jorthcliffe — were taken round the country and through the settlements 
ii demonstration of how Jewish development benefited Palestine as a 
Vholé.!?! But despite the presence in his administration of such old 
lends and acquaintances of the Rothschilds as the Bentwiches, 
vunucl hiniself was bound to act with the maximum of discretion and 
lnpartatity, To Edmond he was a distinct disappointment. Instead of a 
trop and resolute proconsul, a kind of Nehemtah under whose aegis 
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the building of the new Judea might proceed apace, he seemed to 
have turned into a fussy bureaucrat embarrassed by the delicate 
implications of his office. 

Samuel for his part was determined not to permit Edmond the 

erandeur of behaving as though he were master of an twperium in 
imperto. His rights to proprietorship of an archaeological site at the 
Pool of Siloam around Mount Zion in Jerusalem were contested and, 
more important, the terms on which Atlit could be re-leased from the 
government state domain haggled over for nearly two years and 
made to include large areas of what were then thought to be useless 
sand waste along the coast at the ancient port of Caesarea. Land 
farmed in the Jordan valley, at Beisan, on customary tenure by Bedu 
fellabin, was excluded from any possible purchase for settlement, and 
although in the end Samuel adjudicated in favour of PICA, a long 
drawn-out dispute over the rights to reclaim the swamp land of the 
Kabbara, south of Atlit (in which local courts had given judgement in 
favour of PICA and against the few poverty-stricken peasants living 
alongside their water buffalo) embroiled the Association with a District 
officer determined to see it defeated.17* The zeal shown by the govern- 
ment in all these cases contrasted significantly, Edmond believed, with 
its conspicuous reluctance to harry those responsible for inciting the 
urban Arab population to acts of violence against the Jews. He was 
shocked that Samuel’s first act following the 1921 riots in Jaffa was to 
suspend immigration, thereby, as he thought, capitulating to force, 
and after handing out lenient sentences to the instigators of similar 
scenes in Jerusalem, committing the cardinal error of actually ap 
pointing one of them, Haj Amin el Husseini, to the crucial office o| 
Mufti of Jerusalem.1*% 

Yet when the Baron came to make his fifth and final tour of Palestine 
in 1925 the outlook seemed rather more benign. The new Jliph 
Commissioner, Viscount Plumer, was a decent and upright man wii 
afflicted by the twinges of an overworked conscience which had so 
burdened his predecessor. Immigration had boomed to an unpvré 
cedented level and Jews had been given the right to become citizcrip 
after two years’ residence. The violent demonstrations which had 
greeted the disembarkations at the Jafla docks had receded for the 
time being, even though the militant Arab press was as obdurate is 
ever. The depression of 1921-3 had been weathered and the con 
struction industry bubble had not yet burst to bring with it another 
bout of recession. Hebrew was now one of the three official languayes 
of the country and both the Hebrew University on Mount Scopus — if 
yet comprising the three institutes of Chemistry, NuieroeBiologry and 
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Jewish-Oriental Studies — and the Haifa Technion had begun work 
redeeming the plans Weizmann and Edmond had made in 1913-14. 
After the interminable legal wrangles work had at last begun on the 
promethean operation to reclaim the Kabbara from its malarial 
marshes and reed beds. Nine years later the massive enterprise was 
completed. It took nearly £Et1oo,o000, covered almost 5000 dwmams, 
tapped 4000 springs and sluices and over 4o kilometres of piping — 
most of it manufactured on site in a workshop specially constructed 
for the job — to turn the area into alluvial farm-land suitable for 
vegetables, corn and fish-farming and to rid the whole stretch of coast 
between Hadera and Haifa of the scourge of malarial fevers.174 

Both in the scale of its ambition and the technical resources brought 
1 its accomplishment, the drainage of the Kabbara was the perfect 
testimony to Edmond’s special talent. Even in his octogenarian 
(wilight his appetite for novelty and experiment remained insatiable. 
lle enthused over the first concrete highway connecting Petah Tikva 
ind Tel Aviv and instructed Franck to ensure that PICA had a share 
in the development of the Rosh Pinna air-strip. Castor beans were sent 
lrom the Boulogne-sur-Seine hothouse for experimental cultivation in 
Sumaria and in the year he returned to Palestine the first harvest of 
white figs and — mzirabile dict: ~- Bartlett pears were recorded on PICA 
jlintations. Despite the fate of the Holstein cows at Binyamina, 
lidmond had seen to it that they had been replaced not only with 
(indard Beiruti and Damascus cattle but fine strains of Montbéliard 
wid Breton dairy cows which supplied the modern dairy and creamery 
wistalled in the farm. On the pastures around Kfar Giladi - much to 
ie surprise of local fel/ahin one presumes — there grazed the merino 
heep and angora goats he had had introduced with the eventual 
objective of supplying raw materials for a textile factory near the 
Carmel. 

lt is little wonder that by the time he stepped ashore from his yacht, 
i) always at Tantura, on his own territory, Edmond had already 
become assimilated into the Yishw’s quasi-legendary accounts of its 
iwi genesis. In r921 in Tel Aviv, when prayers had been said in 
‘hiurchil’s presence for King George V and Queen Mary, they had 
heen coupled with benedictions for the Baron and Baronne. To 
nieation the name of the Av Hayzshw (Father of the Settlement) or 
lliandliv Mayedua (well-known Benefactor) was to utter a kind of 
invantation, Short of his old adversary Herzl returning from the tomb 
io More Messianic visitation could be imagined. If a little more elfin 


Hhinin igig, and still unpeccably dapper, he even looked the part of a 
paciiivchal way (prince-prophet) come again among his people. Lis 
propress throuph the Samarian colonies and to Tel Aviv was trremphal, 
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the crowds immense and ecstatic. Everywhere he was confronted by 
his own image, whiskered and benevolent, in shop windows, adorning 
public buildings, on archways, often incongruously adjoining the 
brooding physiognomy of Herzl. In Tel Aviv itself he was greeted by 
many of the veterans who had once worked for him — Hankin, Dizen- 
coft, Kalvarisky — as well as luminaries of the Ysshw like the poet 
Bialik and even some like Ahad Ha’am who in the past had never 
been sparing in their criticism of his “‘autocracy’. Whatever harsh 
things were still being said of his officials and managers it was im- 
possible to direct any reproach at the old man who, whatever his 
failings, had clung tenaciously to his abiding vision of Zion redeemed. 

The climactic moment of the visit came on 10 May when in 
the Great Synagogue in Tel Aviv, with swarms of people pressing 
against the doors and windows, his ‘spiritual testament’ was read to 
the congregation in his presence. To tell the truth Baron Edmond was 
not a deeply spiritual personality. Romantic and mystical though his 
imagination certainly was, his temperament responded most powerfully 
to earthly impulses and accomplishments. Even at this time he insisted 
that ‘Jerusalem as the City of the spirit ought to be last [as a priority |; 
first should come the urgent matters which lay foundations — land, 
industry, villages and Tel Aviv’.1”> But, especially in his old age, he 
had become much mote preoccupied with Judaism, both as a form of 
communal bond and as enshrining an ineffable moral ethos peculiar to 
the Jews. To reinforce its cohesion he had even tried, in vain, to bring 
about through the Ashkenazi Chief Rabbi Kook a rapprochement with 
the Sefard: wing of Palestinian Jewry. He was increasingly apprehensive 
about Jewish teaching and observance being swallowed up by the 
climate of agnostic socialist populism in vogue among the pioneers of 
the Aibbutgim and labour unions. In 1923, when Jewish schools were 
temporarily forced to close for lack of funds he had agreed to hail 
them out of trouble, but only on the strict condition that religiouy 
studies and Biblical instruction be incorporated irremovably into thi 
curriculum.!?® To the end, it need hardly be said, he remained a bitte: 
antagonist, both of the ‘dilution’ of Judaism represented by the J.iberal 
synagogue or, worse still, the threat of intermarriage. All along, lis 
declared in the Tel Aviv ‘sermon’, his intention had been for Israel ‘tu 
show the world its moral and spiritual values through its capacity lu 
work’. In so far as he saw around him a new Jewish society in flower, 
however threatened and problematical its future growth, that sinwle 
purpose had been stunningly vindicated. Forty-three years before ly 
had heard out the improbable and impassioned rhetoric of Shimiuel 
Mohilewer and found in himself an extraordinary response. Now he ton 
had become something: of a Waadersrebbe in a racoor-collar eat, 
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recapitulating the nature of his personal miracle: 


When I remember the appearance of the country, covered with 
stones, full of thorns and thistles, whose miserable inhabitants 
toiled wearily to win meagre ears of corn from the Sparsest soil ~ it 
seems to me that I am surely dreaming a dream.177 
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As the funeral service was being read in Paris, the whole of the 
Yishuy stopped work as a mark of mourning and respect. Public 
meetings and memorial services held throughout the country and on 
every settlement associated with his name registered the deep bereave- 
ment felt even by those who had come to take his work almost for 
granted. At the Great Synagogue in Tel Aviv, where his ‘spiritual 
testament’ had been delivered, there were scenes of extraordinary 
emotion. Among the mourners were the High Commissioner, Sir 
Arthur Wauchope, Chief Rabbi Kook and the leaders of the Zionist 
movement with whom his life had been so closely intertwined: Ussish- 
kin; Sokolow; Ruppin. At Rishon Le Zion, where his enterprise had 
had its inauguration, Weizmann spoke feelingly of the tenacity of his 
conviction and of the profound well-springs of his ethnic commitment. 
It was decided to build, on the site of Rishon’s first irrigation pumps, a 
museum to commemorate the Father of the Settlement. In March 1936, 
his son and daughter-in-law, after inspecting several sites, chose Um el 
Alag, south of Zikhron Ya’aqov (now known as Ramat Hanadiv) for 
the interment of the Baron and his wife as it had the necessary rock 
stipulated in Edmond’s instructions. Nahum Sokolow, with his special 
felicity of insight, eulogized his memory in terms which Edmond 
himself would certainly have appreciated: “The Jew who works in the 
fields and on the plantations, in the vineyards and the groves, provides a 
living memorial for the living Baron.’® 

Within a comparatively short period many of those who had been 
closest to Edmond’s Palestinian work had followed him to the grave. 
Baronne Adelaide was laid beside him at Pére Lachaise only a few 
months afterwards. On 31 January 1937, the chef vénéré Henri Franck, 


who more than any other embodied Edmond’s combination of 


idealism and practical toughness, died and was followed in November 
of the same year by his Paris counterpart, Gaston Wormser. As well 
as being Edmond’s personal assistant, secretary and amanuensis, the 
essential intermediary who processed correspondence and people 
before either crossed the threshold of the Baron’s ofHce, Wormser 
had been James’s tutor and, on occasions, confessor to his conscience. 
With him went the distinctively Gallic esprit de service which for bette 
or worse had characterized the Rothschild administration in Paris. 
Others whose careers stretched back well before the coming of the 
second afya departed at around thesame time. 1936 took both Abrevayi, 
Bril’s second in command at the Jaffa station (he himself was to follow 
not long after) and Meir Dizengoff, the pionecr of the Shomron, the 
man who had struggled in vain to make Edmond’s plassworks at 
Tantura a going concern and who had gone on to become mayor of 
the burreoning, chaotic, city of Tel Aviv. So alonp with the Pa/ron 
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as Franck called him went a whole generation of founders and a 
patticular ethos indelibly impressed with the force of the Baron’s 
personality. Before she died Baronne Adelaide expressed the inevitable 
change perfectly: “My husband laid the foundations; itis now up to the 
people as a whole to complete his work.’? 

The relative importance to the Yishw of the highly personalized 
Rothschild-PICA administration and the collective organs of Jewry — 
the Jewish Agency, the Foundation Fund and the National Fund — was 
indeed bound to change in the 1930s. To some extent the discon- 
tinuities within PICA itself were masked by James’s role as President. 
He had assumed that office from the foundation of the Association in 
1924 as Edmond quite reasonably felt it would be valuable for him to 
gain experience of the executive role before being obliged to on his 
father’s death. This arrangement had its difficulties. During that ten- 
year period Edmond could hardly be said to have taken a back-seat 
role in the administration. Woe betide any unfortunate underling who 
had the temerity or negligence to omit any of the reports, memoranda 
or accounts coming from Palestine for the Baron’s attention. That was 
the problem. On the one hand Edmond drew ereat satisfaction from 
the knowledge that his work would not come to an abrupt halt with 
his own demise and frequently and publicly referred to James as his 
heir in that great enterprise. He also urged him to use his independent 
initiative where necessary. On the other hand, the Baron was very 
often peering, metaphorically or literally, over his son’s shoulder to 
see that nothing untoward was happening under his stewardship. 
The result, not surprisingly, was that even after Edmond’s death his 
son’s profound sense of filial obligation was simultaneously an in- 
spiration and a burden. While it was plain enough what Edmond would 
have wished James to preserve and consolidate, it was altogether less 
cleat how he might have developed PICA alongside a rapidly evolving 
Yeshuv. Whatever else he had been Edmond had rarely been predictable. 

Just as Baron James had been a dominating, imperious, almost 
overpowering figure to his youngest son, so, one suspects, Edmond 
could, on occasions, be rather daunting to his own eldest child. From 
his father James inherited the striking combination of an erect, very 
proud aristocratic persona and a fine sense of humour. Like his father 
(00, his moods could change without warning from engaging ceniality 
to a much more dour and unapproachable demeanour. The monocle, 
which he had worn for many years over his weak right eye, was 
replaced by spectacles in 1919 — the year in which he became naturalized 
British — when he lost his left eye in a golfing accident. By that time, 
however, it had become something of a personal trade-mark. There 
were, after all, not muuny monocled Zionists, Uhe imape of lordly dash 
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and hauteur was not without some substance. In 1922 James and 
Dorothy had inherited the stupendous, seventy-room Waddesdon 
Manor, built on a Buckinghamshire hill by Baron Ferdinand — a trans- 
planted Viennese Rothschild — in the style of a Loire chateau in the 
1870s. Simply maintaining Waddesdon and its peerless collection of 
eighteenth-century furniture and objets @art in good order would 
have been a colossal undertaking.§ But James managed this as well as 
indulging at the same time his special passions for Liberal politics and 
horse-racing. In 1929 he became MP for the Isle of Ely. He followed the 
increasingly forlorn trail of Samuel’s ‘pure’ Liberals in the House of 
Commons, reduced after 1935 to a mere handful, and spoke, whenever 
necessary to defend Liberal policies and the interests of Palestinian 
and world Jewry.® 

Despite all these calls on his time and energy James was anything 
but cavalier in his approach to the management of PICA. On the 
contrary it was quite clear that on Edmond’s death he had decided to 
devote his own life to accomplishing what his father had begun. He 
took immense pains to familiarize himself as exhaustively as the Baron 
with all the minutiae of the settlements, industries and public works in 
PICA’s portfolio so that his decisions on important matters could be 
based on maximum information. Though he never enjoyed Edmond’s 
physical strength he could, like his father, turn on prodigious 
bursts of energy. In March 1936 the staff of the Haifa office were 
surprised to see him march into the PICA building just a couple of 
hours after his plane had touched down and without more ado tackle a 
hugely crowded timetable. ‘Our President is truly inexhaustible,’ one 
of the Haifa administration wrote feelingly. “When we submitted a 
reduced programme to him he protested furiously. At Haifa he had 
not a moment’s rest.’1® Within a few days he had dealt z#ter aa with 
the wage and employment claims of the Haifa staff, the endless problem 
of the Pardess Hanna settlers’ water supply," the reclamation and 
atchaeological works at Caesarea, the establishment of a new training 
school for prospective young farmers, the utilization of the waters of 
the Mallaha, and had sent a memorandum to the High Commissioner 
on the difficulties of registering accurate land claims. 

The sheer bulk of PICA business could be counter-productive for 
efficient administration and the very cumbersome machinery of 
decision-making also militated against the swift dispatch of day-to-day 
wotk as well as more weighty matters. Even after [M’dmond’s death all 
business of any significance had to be made out in triplicate and copies 
sent both to James in London and to the Paris administration which had 
retained its powerful place as the centre of the manapement Wormser 
hac been replaced as peneral manager by the evea more hyper 
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punctilious Robert Gottlieb and the Paris bureau still tended to look 
on its Haifa counterparts rather in the manner of a Colonial Office 
instructing a district commissioner. Nuances of rank and authority 
were perhaps over-developed in the PICA hierarchy especially when 
compared with the aggressive informality projected by the Zionist 
agencies. The starched collars and ties favoured as PICA office rig 
were seen by the pioneers as representing more than mete sartorial 
stuffiness; rather they were the banners of a different ethos, a different, 
and in the last resort, uncomprehending mentality. ‘Together with the 
emphasis on prudence and confidentiality - amounting in Edmond’s 
own case almost to an obsession — PICA’s formalism tended to per- 
petuate the image of an unduly secretive foreign agency, accountable 
to no Jewish body other than its own collective conscience, deter- 
mining matters of the utmost importance to the Y7shw in panelled 
council chambers remote from Palestine. 

The impression was largely unwarranted but, given the intricate 
nature of decision-making within the organization, perhaps under- 
standable. Before any action involving the granting of a new credit — 
even for quite modest sums — could be taken, say concerning the 
provision of a silo for a Galilean kzbbuty or the posting of Hagana 
guards in an isolated farmstead, the following motions had to be gone 
through. The secretary of the settlement committee made out the case 
to the visiting regional inspector. He then reported to his chef de service 
in Haifa or Jaffa (each service: engineering, land survey, agronomy etc. 
had its own corps) who in turn summarized and evaluated the proposal 
for the Secretary General. He then included the proposal in his weekly 
report to the Managing Director in Paris who, after writing to the 
President in London, placed the matter on the agenda of the next PICA 
executive council meeting. This process did not make for a mercurial 
dispatch of business. In a country where delay in the provision of 
adequate security for a farm or plantation could make the difference 
between the destruction or preservation of an entire harvest, or even 
between life and death, it was imperative that such delays be avoided. 
Of course authority to proceed as needs arose was delegated to men 
on the spot, usually the Secretary-General. But delegation had perforce 
to be a nicely judged operation: too little and vital decisions went by 
default, too much and PICA found itself saddled with financial or 
political commitments it had not bargained for but which it could not 
repudiate without incurring general and widely publicized odium. 
Khe Paris-LJaifa and Paris-Jafla files record the many instances of 


subordinates brought severely to book for having exceeded their 
proper Competence’? “Lhe perils of acting without due authorization 
fended to clivide PIGA stall inte two clearly classifiable Lypes: those 
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like Kalvarisky, his successor in Galilee, Leonard Triffon, and Victor 
Ikohn, who followed the instructions of their experience and intuition 
without much regard for bureaucratic propriety; and others like 
Franck and Rosenheck who took good care never to step out of line 
except in manifest emergencies. The overall result, however, was to 
curtail independence of initiative at a time when rapidly disintegrating 
social order put a premium on inspired improvisation, and amidst a 
Jewish community renowned for acting first and rationalizing after. 
This tendency towards zwmobilisme was as much a product of the 
external circumstances in which PICA found itself in the 1930s as of 
any inherent propensity towards bureaucratization. It was at the 
crossroads of its history. At Edmond’s death it could still lay claim to 
an immense estate: some 440,000 dunams (including 80,000 across the 
Jordan); 30 settlements owned, founded or assisted by the Association, 
3 of which, Petah Tikva, Rishon Le Zion (about 5000 inhabitants each) 
and Hadera (also about 5000 with asphalted streets, a 25-room hotel 
and its own local bank), were all small townships rather than over- 
grown villages.15 Relative to the dramatic growth of the rest of Palestine 
however, the Rothschild establishment was marking time. In 1900 its 
settlements covered 145,000 dunams or 67% of all Jewish land in 
Palestine; in 1914 the figures were, respectively, 235,000 and 56% and 
by 1930 around 400,000 and 34%.14 In 1914 there had been 45 Jewish 
settlements of various types of which JCA (CP) accounted for 24; 
by 1931 the balance was 30 out of 124. Immediately after the war 
Edmond had clinched some important deals with Elias Sursuq and a 
number of other Beiruti absentee landowners, mostly for properties 
in Lower Galilee and the upper Jordan basin. But the major regions of 
acquisition by the Zionist agencies — the valleys of Jezreel and Beisan 
(Beit Shean) - were not areas where PICA had a strong interest.1° 
Moreover, by the 1930s the flow of capital through the Jewish National 
and the Zionist Foundation Funds was on a scale which began to 
ovettake anything the PICA could possibly match. Between 1921 
and 1937 the two principal Zionist agencies brought in nearly {P11 m. 
whereas the PICA investment in public works — industrial enterprises, 
land settlements and subsidies — probably amounted to about a thircl 
of that figure.1® This growing imbalance was reflected in other figures. 
Of the seventy-two new settlements founded between 1932 and 1939 
PICA was responsible for just eight.1? 

In other sectors, too, PICA influence remained relatively self 
contained within the parameters of economic development compared 
to the infiltration of the labour Zionist ethic into virtually every key 
institution of the Yeshw. The workers’ unions which had such weak 
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bargaining power before the war were now a paramount force as the 
unified Héstadrut and in 1930 founded a political wing, the Mapaz.18 
The co-operatives like Txwva and Hamashbir which acted as whole- 
salers for the farms’ produce were likewise dominated by the labour 
organizations. Health and educational facilities were also run col- 
laboratively and acknowledging this fact in the 1920s — in spite of his 
concern for the preservation of traditional Judaic instruction in school 
curricula — Edmond had handed over PICA responsibility for the 
running of those institutions to the general supervision of the Vaad 
Ha Le’umi (the Jewish National Representative Council). The only major 
challenge to the predominance of the labour organizations came from 
the militant right-wing Revisionists led by Jabotinsky. But while he 
sympathized with their antipathy to monopoly socialism, Edmond 
found their flirtation with militarism, their mystique of violence and 
ethnic messianism, Jabotinsky’s demagoguery, and his part in the 
overthrow of Weizmann at the 1930 Zionist Congress, deeply distaste- 
ful. 

It remained a strict PICA convention to refrain from direct involve- 
ment in party politics in Palestine. It lent financial support to groups 
of any and all political persuasions, provided it was satisfied about 
their capacity to establish viable settlements. Hazorim (1939) was 
affiliated to the religious Migrahi organization; Ma’yan Tzevi to the 
broad-based left-wing kibbutz organization the Lud and Nahalat 
Jabotinsky, as its name suggests, to the Revisionist wing. It was surely 
to PICA’s credit that it managed to maintain this neutrality at a time 
when passions ran high between the rival groups, but by so doing it 
probably forfeited some influence on the settlers themselves and may 
even have reinforced the impression of a managerial organization 
remote from the fray. 

Finally, it is worth noting that by the mid-thirties Jewish Palestine 
had ceased to be (if, indeed, it ever had been) a preponderantly rural 
community. Only 14% of the Yzshwy earned their living exclusively 
from agriculture, and of that figure 8% were either viticulturalists or 
citriculturalists. Thus only 69% derived their income from the kind of 
mixed farming maintained on the &ibbutzim, moshavim and moshavot. 
Nor did the fifth a/ya, fleeing from Nazi persecution, change this ratio. 
If anything, it reinforced the tendency towards urbanization. Of a 
sample of 13,500 immigrants from Germany in 1934, 6000 went to 
‘T'cl Aviv; 4000 to Haifa — which in this period together with the northern 
Soastal village of Nahariya took on a strongly German-Jewish social 
(lavour — and only 2500 — not all of them taking up full-time farming — 
to the rural settlements.!” Bdmond’s original viston of a community 
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of independent smallholders tilling the soil and tending the vineyards 
was rapidly receding under conditions which, of course, he could 
never have foreseen. 

Given these contingencies, how was PICA to proceed? What was 
to be its relationship with the Zionist agencies? What proportion of its 
resources was, in future, to be allocated to land purchase and the 
foundation of new settlements, and what proportion to consolidating 
and improving those already created? How would capital be distributed 
between the commercial and agricultural portfolios? Edmond himself 
had provided no guidelines by which to tackle these weighty im- 
ponderables. He had been the path-finder of Palestinian colonization 
but had never made it very clear where he expected the path to ter- 
minate. During the period from 1929 when the last expressly ‘middle 
class’ colony of Pardess Hanna was founded in Samaria, based almost 
exclusively on citriculture, up until his death in 1937, 1t was Henti 
Franck who made the decisive contribution to coming to grips with 
these problems. 

At the end of his long career, Franck’s reflections on these matters 
were sceptical and conservative. He had seen too many high hopes 
dashed, too many fine-sounding projects founder on production gluts 
and shaky markets not to be deeply suspicious of plans requiring yet 
more infusions of both fixed and working capital with scant hope of 
interest on loans much less profitable returns. In 1903, when he had 
begun his engineering and survey work for the JCA, the scenario — 
reaffirmed with the foundation of PICA — had seemed simple. The 
Association bought the land for the settler to cultivate and provided 
rudimentary accommodation for him and his family. While retaining 
ptoprietary rights it advanced him, against a small deposit, sufficient 
funds for the purchase of seed, livestock, in the first instance draught 
animals, and basic agricultural implements. The loan, carrying strictly 
non-commercial rates of interest — two or three per cent — was repayable 
in modest instalments over a period which could be as long as fifty 
years. As the farmer gained in experience and his children grew to 
maturity, so the theory ran, he would be in a position not merely to 
redeem his debt but, in the fullness of time to buy his lot from PICA 

thereby emerging into independence and releasing more funds for 
redeployment on a new generation of prospective settlers. By the 
19308, however, it was clear to Franck that in only a handful of cases — 
and those mostly plantation growers who had profited off the boom 
yeats of a particular cash crop — had that scenario actually materialized. 
Plainly it was time to take stock of some of the assumptions lying 


behind it. 
Primarily, the optimistic view of a linear propress towards domestic 
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self-sufficiency had taken no account of the magnitude of the trials 
and tribulations es route to national solvency. Punitive and often 
arbitrary taxation, even under the Mandate, war and the violent hostility 
of Arab and Druse, the ravages of parasite-borne diseases on human, 
animal and plant life, inflated costs of labour, exclusion from adjacent 
markets and the chronic instability of accessible ones, had all contributed 
to recurrent and seemingly insurmountable crises. Just as moshavot 
like Mazkeret Batya or Metulla seemed on the point of attaining at 
least a modicum of stability if not actual solvency they would be 
assailed by yet another calamity. Of course Franck was not so un- 
generous as to pin the blame for these misfortunes on the colonists 
themselves, though equally he did not entirely exonerate them, any 
more than incompetent JCA-PICA management, from inadequate 
foresight. But he could see nothing in the prevailing conditions of the 
1930s to justify any presumption that there would be a fundamental 
improvement if only PICA would persevere with credit rescue oper- 
ations on demand. Both Franck and Gottlieb were becoming heartily 
sick of being told that if those subsidies were not forthcoming PICA 
would have to carry the onus for any resulting exodus from the land.?° 
Even though there was, in any case, a net drift of Jewish population 
away from the land — where agricultural prices were again becoming 
depressed — and towards the towns — where real incomes were higher — 
and even though, in 1934 there were something like a thousand 
registered unemployed farm workers, the mere notion of land that 
had been ‘redeemed’ being abandoned to waste or reverting to Arab 
occupancy carried with it a quasi-religious stigma. But, Franck thought, 
times were going to get harder, not easier. The rising level of Arab 
violence, becoming more deliberately mobilized with every year that 
passed, betokened even heavier expenditure, not only for the standard 
equipment of arms, watchtower, stockade and telephone, but for the 
Jewish labour that would have to replace Arabs at harvest time on the 
moshavot. Mishmar Hayarden for example, a JCA settlement had around 
fifty Arabs as against fifteen Jews working in its fields in that season and 
isolated from Safed and Rosh Pinna without any reliable road con- 
nections felt itself far too vulnerable after 1936 to risk so heavy a con- 
centration of Arab labour.?! 

There were other factors predisposing Franck to pessimism. Despite 
all the efforts to create a viable livestock industry in Galilee Palestine 
was still, in the mid thirties, having to import over two-thirds of its 
meat, mostly from Rumania and Bulgaria.?? Cattle grazing — and more 
especially sheep rearing on the uplands — had proved too easy a target 
lor the skilled Bedu rustlers of Galilee and the Golan who, moreover, 
m reecnt yeas had a belligerent ideolopy with which to lepitimize 
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what, for years, had been simple felony. The result, especially in the 
north, was not only a shortfall of slaughter meat but of all the vital 
ancillary produce derived from the industry. Franck was mortified to 
learn, after all the efforts put into improving the herd and providing 
decent veterinary service, that Ayelet Hashahar in 1935-6 was having 
to buy virtually all its fodder from the entrepreneur Vilentchuk.” 

He had also been told that deep-bore irrigation, together with 
tractors, mechanical threshers and combines, would transform strug- 
gling settlements into going concerns. In some cases that prediction 
proved correct, but Franck could only see prodigious outlay of 
capital with no guarantee that the investment would not, like so many 
before it, become swallowed up in great quagmires of debt. The 
recotd of Avutya Gesher, originally installed in 1921 on 1000 dunams 
of land at Djisr Melhamie south-east of Menahemia at the confluence 
of the Jordan and the Yarmuk, to which Franck had himself added 
another 3000 dwams, was not very cheering in this respect. Despite a 
liberal credit in 1929 from one of the co-operative banks, underwritten 
by PICA; despite the provision of adequate irrigation from the rivers 
for the intensive raising of vegetables and table fruit, and supple- 
mentary employment from Rutenberg’s power station on the Yarmuk, 
Gesher — refounded as Ashdot Ya’agov, named after James in 1933 — 
was in serious trouble. By the end of 1931 its debt had risen from 
the original {P5500 advanced by PICA for initial settlement and sub- 
sistence to some £P21,000.%4 

None of this sum had exactly been frittered away on wanton extra- 
vagance. The largest item that could be considered strictly non- 
essential was the children’s dormitory (£P1541). But other major 
items were manifestly part and parcel of the settlement’s survival. The 
deep ploughing and stone clearing essential in the baked terrain of the 
Beisan cost more than £P2000, irrigation (Rutenberg’s charge for 
water, pumps, wells and motors) £{P1500, seed for a period of about 
6 years {Pioo0o, tractor and thresher another £P750, and the feed and 
maintenance of cattle £P2100. Since the £P21,000 remained in 1937 
the unamortized part of the debt it may be assumed that the settle- 
ment’s revenues could do no mote than feed its members and pay for 
some of its working overheads. Without embarking on any ambitious 
programme, and before the Avztza needed to spend additional sums on 
defence and security, it had gone well beyond any budget PICA had 
anticipated at the time of its settlement. When Ma’yan Tzevi (named 
for Franck) was founded in 1938, partly on the Nezly grove site anid 
partly on the reclaimed Kabbara, it was assamed that for 25 families a 
budget of at least {P20,000 was needed. Despite Franck’s mispivings, 
Bdmond and James both believed Gesher/Ashdot would eventually 
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succeed. Rutenberg was a powerful advocate — not least perhaps 
because the Avutza provided part of his work force and his immediate 
customers — and Edmond was convinced that intensive irrigation 
would produce the banana, maize, alfalfa, table fruit and lucerne that 
could make it viable. Even Franck, moreover, could find nothing to 
complain of in the group’s resilience and industry. The subsidy 
continued, the credit ceiling was raised, and Ashdot Ya’agov duly 
went on to become one of PICA’s showplace &ibbutzim with over 
1000 awmams under intensive culture, and one of the first canning 
plants in the country. 

Despite the ‘indulgence’, as he put it, shown to Gesher/Ashdot, 
Franck had no intention of turning on the financial tap whenever 
asked. In 1928, after returning from a tour of inspection of Lower 
Galilee he had written: 


I can well understand the Baron finding it more interesting to devote 
his resources to his scientific foundation [the Institut de Biologie 
Physico-Chimique in Paris] rather than to our colonies which give him 
so little satisfaction. It is probably only a waste of time trying to 
keep the Galilean settlements going which, in spite of all the sacri- 
fices made for them over a period of forty years are still not estab- 
lished on a sound footing.*® 


Franck was undoubtedly speaking here more for himself than for 
Edmond who remained sanguine to the end about the eventual 
prospects of the colonies, and who in no sense thought in terms of a 
competition for resources between his Palestinian and non-Palestinian 
projects. But the austerity of the observation reflected Franck’s own 
determination, while he was still at the helm, to impose a more stringent 
retrenchment on the PICA concerns. He balked at taking a share in 
Rutenberg’s projected power station at Haifa once the cost was 
estimated at upwards of £P185,000, and fiercely opposed, though 
without success, the Council’s decision to play a major role in the 
financing and management of Palestine Breweries in 1935.7® Smaller 
items were ruled out as extravagances: the provision of a gymnasium 
in Rehovot, subsidies to keep Mikve Israel from insolvency. The 
school which had supplied many of the first generation of settlers in 
the Baron’s colonies and a number of their managers too, was now in 
difficultics. Most prospective trainees went either to the Kadoorie 
College in Galilee or to the Ben Shemen school east of Lydda. Jaffa, 
Franck belteved, was no longer a suitable site for practical work and 
Krause’s stall concentrated too much on technical learning and finesse 
Without praspine some of the ruder realities of survival tn Palestine.?? 

Pranek’s efitient scrutiny was turned on other objects of current 
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expenditure. He saw no point at all in continuing with the perfume 
fiasco, especially since the bottom had been knocked out of the Ameti- 
can matket by the depression. Tobacco was just as badly off. Despite 
the extreme difficulty in selling azy of the 1930 crop, other than to 
domestic manufacturers, the Galilean growers had gone ahead and 
actually expanded the area under cultivation by about 1600 dunams on 
the assumption, Franck thought, that PICA would relieve the syndicate 
of any surplus irrespective of its economic price, just as the Baron had 
bought up the useless surpluses of the viticulturalists of the 1890s. 
The presumption was even more unwarranted since the Growers’ 
Syndicate was itself in debt by 1932 to the tune of £P15,700. Prices 
were, in any case, falling steeply from around 25 piastres from Maspéro 
back in the mid twenties, to 17 from the Polish régse, down to 10 by 
1932. Since the cost of producing the crop in 1932 — with Arab labour — 
ran to nearly 10 piastres per kilo, the whole business was clearly 
becoming uneconomic, and Franck advised some uprooting at Metulla 
and Yesud HaMa’ala. 

Orange growing was another busted flush. Prices had levelled off 
after 1931 and repeated gluts drove them down still further. Palestinian 
produce had failed to get beyond the 20% level in the British market 
and was actually being challenged by the South Africans. In Europe 
the markets were likewise saturated. The half million-odd boxes 
shipped to Germany in 1931 proved to be its record and from then on - 
sharply after 1933 —the central European markets contracted. So when 
Walter Cohen and Osmond d’Avigdor Goldsmid of the Economic 
Board proposed an Agricultural Loan Bank to help growers tide over 
temporary difficulties with bridging loans, Franck was very sceptical. 
Both he and Edmond had advised strongly against expanding the 
output of orange citriculture from 3-5-4 m. to 6 m. boxes and he now 
believed that far from assisting the small grower who, in any case, 
ought to be seeking his livelihood elsewhere, the Bank would simply 
provide cheap capital for the major growers who would undoubtedly 
control its administration. ‘When it comes down to it,’ he wrote, “this is 
a pure speculation pursued by the (large) proprietors to expand their 
own plantations and it does not seem to me that it should be the role 
of our Association to encourage them.’28 

The one sector where Franck accepted the need for major capital 
investment, however hazardous, was the search for underground 
water sources. During the 1930s PICA spent more than £P100,000 
in Upper and Lower Galilee on drilling and pumping with varied 
success. At Kfar Tabor and Sedjera where irrigation — along with 
better drainage — was desperately needed the exploration met with 
virtually no success. At Ayelet Hashaluar, however, (wo wells were 
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yielding around 440 cu.m. per hour by 1938 and contributed im- 
measurably to the eventual viability of the kibbutz. The other major 
success was at Yavniel and Beit Gan where the wells yielded, re- 
spectively, 350 cu.m. and 200 cu.m. per hour.29 Yesud HaMa’ala, 
Mishmar Hayarden and inneret (from the Lake) all had some sort of 
irrigation installations allowing for a degree of intensification, but by 
the end of the thirties the total area of PICA settlements under that 
kind of farming was still very modest: 1500 dunams out of 40,000 
cultivable in Upper Galilee and 2300-2500 out of 50,000 cultivable 
dunams in Lower Galilee. Where it did work, the effects of the new 
irrigation were as dramatic as its advocates had promised. At Yavniel 
the unit necessary to support an average family dropped from around 
200 to 32'§ dunams (17°5 irrigated, 15 dry reserve).°° This in turn made 
it possible for land to be returned to PICA for the settlement of further 
groups. Alternatively the settlement itself could expand. Ayelet 
Hashahar doubled its membership while actually decreasing its area. 

By the end of the thirties, behind the familiar fence and tower there 
was a new trefectory, 28 rooms to accommodate the 70 members, a 

poultry coop for 4000—-Gooo Leghorns, a herd of around 30 cows and 
3 Dutch bulls, 350 head of sheep and nearly 3000 dunams laid down to 

vines, grapefruit, olives, eucalyptuses and the irrigated early vegetables 

and bananas.*! Kfar Giladi had likewise prospered, though without the 

benefits of intensive irrigation. It too had doubled in membership to 

around 80 — although there is evidence that a high proportion, especi- 

ally from the German-dominated fifth aia, stayed only a year or 

two — and the nursery orchard for deciduous fruit laid out in the early 

1920s had now paid off handsomely. Its flocks and herds had done 
less well; the merino sheep imported by Edmond succumbing to a 
form of vesicular disease and the angora goats proving too difficult 
to pasture once the northern Galilean hills became unsafe. 

These successes only served to point up the sorry plight of those 
settlements not benefiting from intensive irrigation. At Kfar Tabor the 
almonds and table grapes which had helped supplement income from 
ceteal crops had suffered badly in the early thirties from pests and 
fungi and olive trees were judged insufficiently remunerative to put in 
their place. Soil erosion had taken a toll of the arable areas, and the 
work put in by PICA to collect spring and wadi water in a reservoir 
amounted, in summer, to a flow of just 8-9 cu.m. per hour. Even that 
small amount, just enough for domestic drinking needs and the gardens 
of the settlers’ houses, had cost the Assoctation £P4000. But Kfar Tabor 
was well off compared to its netghbour Sedjera. Three attempts to 
linel water there by the JCA — which still took primary responsibility 
for the colony = had come to nothing and had been very expensive. 
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The spring at Bir Bain used in common with the Arab villagers yielded 
only 2-3 cu.m. per hour so the farmers were compelled to travel to 
Kfar ‘Tabor five miles away and transport their drinking water back to 
Sedjera by truck. The result was that Sedjera was stuck with high-cost, 
low-yield, badly priced cereal farming on units of 200 dunams perennially 
beset with alternating droughts and floods. There was no capital for 
the modernizing of farm machinery and they had to borrow tractors 
from Mitzpa and Kfar Tabor. Their barns —- and even some of their 
houses — still had neither paved floors nor plastered walls. Such was the 
condition of the settlement which in 1900 Kalvarisky had seen as the 
perfect ‘model farm’ for Jewish Palestine to emulate. More than any 
other it had indeed proximated to the condition of a peasant village in 
central France or Italy — and not for the better. It was thought that a 
dam holding around 500,000 cu.m. and giving 30 cu.m. an hour or 
enough for plots of 5 dunams of irrigated vegetables and fruit would 
turn the colony round (as it was to do with its successor Ilaniya) but 
the cost at 1939 prices was {£P25,000 and that, it was thought, would 
merely be to throw good money after bad.?° 

The logical extension of this severe rule of thumb was to let the 
manifestly unsuccessful settlements go under and face the inevitable 
furore raised by the political organs of the Yishw. This is more or less 
what happened to Sedjera, and Franck was perfectly prepared to see 
other colonies be made to face the consequences of their perpetual 
importunity. It was a dangerous principle to apply since, as many of 
the settlers’ committees pointed out, starvation of necessary credits 
at time of crisis could simply bring about a self-fulfilling prophecy. 
Kven Robert Gottlieb — himself no spendthrift - complained in 1936 
that Mishmar Hayarden, which later went on to flourish, was being 
financed ‘goutte par goutte’ and being put in the position of having to 
beg funds every year for the purchase of seed.*4 But if Franck’s suc- 
cessors shrank from wielding the axe he had put into their hands, they 
did see PICA’s role in the late thirties and forties as being limited to 
amelioration and consolidation rather than the founding of new 
settlements. Gottlieb had gone on record as far back as 1930 as saying: 
that it would be a mistake to expand the rural sector in Palestine 
beyond what its urban markets could absorb. Harry Wolfson, the 
Cambridge-trained economist who took over Franck’s post in Palestine 
in July 1936 was likewise of the view that it would be foolhardy to 
establish chains of Avutzot simply in response to ideological pressur 
when the settlements of the twenties and early thirties were still on 
probation.®® 

While hardly likely to carn much popularity, these views might have 
been swallowed ata time when immigration had tun dows to a eieltl 
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and the global condition of Jewry no more than usually miserable. 
But between 1933 and 1936 when restrictions began to clamp down on 
the numbers, nearly 165,000 Jews entered Palestine as fugitives from 
Nazi persecution.3” Of course, the settlement of 20 families here or 
30 there — even supposing they could be planted down in the middle 
of Galilee without more ado — could scarcely make any substantive 
difference to the problems of assimilating a mass immigration, but 
the critical situation added intense emotional force to the imputation 
that by witholding azy land from settlement PICA was betraying undue 
callousness. There was, moreover, an additional consideration. After 
the Peel Commission reported in 1937 that the ‘irrepressible conflict... 
between two national communities’ could be solved only in the 
context of a partition,®° it was felt imperative by the Zionists to stake 
out as strongly as possible claims in Galilee, Beisan and other areas of 
relatively sparse Jewish population. No inch of land which, for want 
of occupancy, could revert to Arab tenure or be considered ‘vacant’ 
should be overlooked. A mythology became established, fostered 
especially by the Zionist press, that PICA sat tight on vast assets of 
land which it refused to relinquish for settlement, partly because of 
apprehension about the political complexion of the settlers and partly 
because, instead of providing no-deposit long-lease agreements like 
the Jewish National Fund, it insisted on selling its property for a 
remunerative return.?9 
Much of this was pure fiction. James himself had on many occasions 
gone on record as being against the restraint of new settlement and 
was a prime mover in the establishment, not only of Ashdot Ya’aqov in 
1933 but the ‘Massada’ group near Yavniel which became the kibbutz 
Mishmar Hashlosha. Of the 65,000 cultivable duzams acquired by PICA 
sitice 1914 45,000 had been leased out by 1940.49 Fully aware that it 
was time that all the land-holding agencies fell into line over the forms 
of settlement, the Gottlieb-Wolfson regime was prepared to abandon 
!’dmond’s original preoccupation with loosely associated communities 
of small freeholders and lease out property to collectives or co- 
Opcratives on the easiest terms, provided it was satisfied with their 
ercdentials for making the farm(s) viable. There were other impediments 
in the way of simply handing over tracts of land on demand as the 
ucwspapers Davar and Ha'aretz suggested PICA should. If the ex- 
pericnce of the 1920s and 1930s had taught anything it was that, 
however commendable in themselves, no amount of dedication, 
fortitude, industry and idealism would enhance the chances of agri- 
cultural success. By this time the ptoneer spirit had become a euphem- 
win for technology and the best pioneer a combine harvester. What was 
iwlly needed tor a settlement to make a go of mixed farming was soil 
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amelioration and analysis z advance, deep ploughing, intensive irrigation, 
modern livestock accommodation to ensure against disease and ample 
veterinary facilities in the case of failure, chemical fertilizers — even 
pesticides. All these had to be incorporated within the original settle- 
ment budget and the enormous extra costs naturally demanded very 
careful scrutiny before irreversible commitments were entered into 
which could end up wasting time, land and money. 

There was another important consideration to take into account. 
By 1936-7 new settlements had to be not only economically sound but 
also defensible. A great deal of PICA land had been bought when it 
was commonplace for properties to be widely scattered in separate 
plots over a given area, with Arab customary tenants working their 
land in the interstices. Some land, of course, was actually held in 
common. Since the Hope Simpson land commission of 1930 the 
British government authorities were (quite reasonably) very con- 
cerned to avoid any infringement of those customary rights and so 
consolidation of disconnected strips as well as partition of common 
depended on patient and lengthy negotiations for majruz, a process 
which, as in the case of Delhamie near Ashdot Ya’aqov, or Sarafend 
near Rishon Le Zion, could take years to bring to an amicable con- 
clistom.2 

The older oshavot also presented thorny problems. On the face of it, 
in a situation of land-hunger, 30 farmers cultivating over 10,000 
dunams at Yesud HaMa’ala, with the average farm 300 dunams and some 
holdings — notably the Alhadefs where the head of the family was a 
notorious absentee — double that size, seemed an unjustifiably extensive 
use of land resources. Once again PICA was represented as being 
satisfied with this situation since it was held to correspond to the 
‘middle class’ settlement it was said to favour over the Avutzot and the 
moshavet ovdtm (workers’ co-operatives). In fact, Wolfson, as Franck 
before him, was making strenuous efforts to persuade the larger 
tenants to part with some of their land so that it could be taken up for 
new settlement. But that depended crucially on the irrigability of the 
land. At Yesud some 400 dwnams were under irrigation by 1938 and a 
further 100 were planned, but at Rosh Pinna, for example, where 
roughly the same ratio of land to cultivator obtained, all efforts at 
finding water sources which would allow for a more rational land use 
without reducing incomes had been in vain. Mahanayim to its north 
had even been abandoned for lack of water, its land shared between 

Rosh Pinna and Ayelet Hashahar to avert mah/u/. But even where there 
was enough water to make restitution and resettlement a possibility, 
the matter was by no means clear-cut. At Yesud the larger farmers, 
prevailed on by PICA to relinquish some dimams, wiblushingly claimed 
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that the land had been conferred on them outright before the World 
War and that they had as a result the right either to refuse, or to accept 
‘adequate’ compensation for the loss. Needless to say, Yehuda Al- 
hadef, who led this undignified campaign to hang on to every dunam 
of his enormous farm, so far from being publicly criticized, was 
actually represented as the hapless victim of PICA bureaucracy intent 
on expropriating part of the homestead presented to his father by 
Baron Edmond as a reward for years of devoted service.*? 
These squabbles, wilfully exacerbated or not, were made all the more 

abrasive by the very different styles of argument adopted by the 
antagonists. On the one hand PICA rarely stooped to anything so 
indecorous as a public relations campaign, preferring to take its stand 
on the strict letter of the law and seeking recourse to the courts to 
enforce it if necessary; on the other the aggrieved parties made full 
use of a raucous and agitated press quick to exonerate any bending of 
the law provided it could be shown to contribute to the strengthening 
of the Yrshwv. Mannerisms aside, behind these different approaches 
there lay a deeper difference concerning their respective understanding 
of the nature of property. To a great extent those Zionist leaders who 
promoted the ethos of chalutzic pioneering had remained faithful to 
their Russian populist roots. In the spirit of Chernyshevsky and A. D. 
Gordon they took it for granted that the land belonged to those who 
tilled it and kept it fertile; that wse conferred a right which no formal 
title deed or commercial transaction could affect or alienate. When 
combined with the presumption that institutions like the Keren Hayesod 
wete the accountable agents of the whole Jewish pcople, whose 

contributions they had collected, their ‘ownership’ of land in Palestine 

was necessarily in the nature of a custodianship and no more. By 

definition, then, all Jewish land in that country could be said by the 

Zionists to be ‘national’ and its distribution between different or- 

panizations only a matter of fortuitous stewardship. It could be 

claimed or reclaimed merely by virtue of fulfilling a declared intention 

to work it. PICA, of course, had a more conventionally west European 

view of landed property. It resisted the equation between working 

Occupancy and ownership; insisted on the registration and acknowledge- 

ment both of contracts and debts, even if it ruled out any possibility 
of foreclosing on the debtor; and took particular exception at being 
instructed as to what use it should make of land for which it had paid 
wfcl in which it had sunk a good deal of privately generated investment 
capital. Above all, i¢ contested the assumption that possession was 
tunestenths of the law; that a Zionist fart accompli in this respect had to 
he deferred to and arpued that a Jewish community created from 
lawlessness would be unworthy of its founders. 
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With two sets of working assumptions so morally estranged it was 
hardly surprising that there were points of serious friction. Some 
were of relatively minor importance but were blown up by the press 
to assume the most lurid proportions. The case of the workers group 
at Yavniel was typical. James had already agreed in principle to their 
settlement near the colony but in the circumstances of 1936-7 that 
depended on finding a site that was both workable and safe. Wolfson 
therefore delayed the finalization of the settlement and was flayed by 
Davar, the Palestine Post and Ha’aretx® for deliberately exposing the 
workers to penury and danger as a result. When one of the workers, 
Moshe Sasson, was murdered on the road between Yavniel and Beit 
Gan his martyrology was so elaborate (he was described as the perfect 
pioneer, dedicated to the kibbutz ideal, up in the fields every day at 
6 a.m. working for a pittance of 200 mils a day)*4 that not only Wolfson, 
alleged to have said ‘who asked the ovdim (workers) to come here any- 
way’, but the Histadrut, were virtually accused of conniving through 
indifference at his end. | | | 

The classic dispute which exposed these opposing view-points most 
painfully was that of Ginnosar, a dispute, moreover, which smouldered 
on until the group’s formal establishment as a kibbutz in 1947 follow- 
ing their public apology to PICA.* All the ingredients for explosion 
were present. The group, mostly comprising native-born sabra members 
of Hanoar Haoved (Workers’ Youth), were all in their teens or twenties. 
Some of them were the children of PICA settlers from Kfar Giladi 
and Rishon Le Zion and they also included a batch of girls from the 
Nahalal agricultural college and a number of the first Youth alga 
immigrants to be settled in the region. As graduates of the Ben Shemen 
college and the Jordan valley (training farm) their credentials for 
agricultural work were impeccable, but they made no secret of their 
intention to try to form a kibbutz, a factor which at the time was said 
to have played a part in Franck’s declining to allow them a permanent 
settlement site in 1935. The site they had in mind was at Ghweir on the 
north-west bank of the Sea of Galilee, about two miles away from 
Migdal. The land in question was currently part of a pending mapruR, 
negotiation and Franck had wanted to keep 1t under cultivation as 
part of the claim, but to keep PICA’s options open as regards its 

eventual disposition. A contract was drawn up for the group to work 
the land for a fixed period of time and then seek settlement elsewhere 
when the time elapsed. 7 | 
The Auutza agreed, fante de mienx, to the condition but proceeded to 
behave as though it had no intention of vacating the site. As anyone 
who has been there will testify, it Is a seductive if, in 1935—G very 
dangerous, paradise. Perched between the mountains and the lake, 1 
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needed both tenacity and ingenuity to create a viable farm from the 
resources nature offered. For five years the group subsisted from 
fishing the lake, quarrying in the hills behind it and growing vegetable 
and fruit crops with minimal irrigation. At the same time it was 
having to fend off the sporadic but savage attacks of marauding Arab 
gangs; and to defend the encampment it put up the usual fence and 
watchtower. To PICA this signalled their intention to violate the 
conditions of their agreement and establish themselves permanently 
on the site come what might. ‘There had been several refusals to vacate 
the area when Gottlieb and Wolfson, with the full support of the 
Council and the President, decided to treat the case as one of common 
trespass and began legal proceedings accordingly. 
The dispute became increasingly acrimonious as a number of attempts 
to mediate, notably by Avraham Harzfeld of the Farm Workers’ 
Union, broke down in disagreement. For their part the Ginnosarites 
insisted that they had ‘a vital duty to occupy and redeem . . . the sacred 
pledge of Jewish land’; PICA that they had flagrantly appropriated 
what was not theirs. While the Jewish Agency, the Vaad Ha Le’umi and 
the Keren Kayemet formally accepted the PICA case, they were prepared 
to exert no pressure and naturally the Association received the usual 
pasting from the press for regarding the settlers as ‘mutineers’. The 
only way in which Jewish colonies could survive in the face of hard- 
ship and intimidation, Ha’aretz argued, was by harnessing to the full 
the idealism and energy of groups of the calibre of Ginnosar. Far from 
evicting them PICA should be preparing a liberal settlement budget 
forthwith. ‘Is it really impossible,’ it asked, ‘for the PICA to adapt 
itself to some extent at least to present conditions and circumstances, 
and to the type of human element it is dealing with?’*® By the end of 
the Second World War the quarrel was still unresolved. PICA had 
refrained from forcibly evicting the group though, amidst a violent 
hue and cry, two of its members had been sentenced to two years of 
prison. The &vutza had hung on grimly, deprived of all PICA finance 
but accepted by the Kibbutz Hameuhad. Indeed it had grown to 
around 130 members including 25 children and had, in the authentic 
Israeli fashion, become transmuted from a ‘dream’ to accomplished 
fact. In 1947 they duly made their recantation in return for a coloniz- 
400 budget and the dispute was wound up —- but not before it had 
ecenerated odium which PICA found it very difficult to dispel from the 


public mind. 

Although the Ginnosar affair was perhaps the most protracted and 
embarrassing: of the disputes tn which PICA found itself embroiled it 
Was not, unhappily, the only one of its kind. Similar situations arose 
on the Sharon coast where the Assoemtion partly owned and partly 
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leased land on government concession. The Avwtyzot of Neve Yam at 
Atlit and Sdot Yam at Caesarea, like Ginnosar, sustained themselves 
by fishing, stevedore work at Haifa, as well as farming some of the 
land reclaimed from the Atlit and Kabbara swamps. They also emulated 
the Galilean group in putting up improvised but semi-permanent 
buildings and barricading themselves in from eviction, justifying the 
action as necessary defence against Arab raids and ‘incursions’. ‘The 
situation on the coast was made even more sensitive by virtue of the 
fact that the fishing boats were being used to help the illicit nocturnal 
landings of prohibited immigrants.4? While that action compounded 
the illegality of their conduct it was out of the question for PICA to 
collaborate in the enforcement of a policy which, like any other Zionists, 
it considered an unmitigated evil. Acting very much in the spirit of his 
father, James had spoken eloquently in the House of Commons 
condemning the 1939 White Paper as not only a capitulation to Arab 
terror but a systematic deprivation of European Jewry of its last and 
only refuge.48 
Not all these wrangles arose from a clash of ethos and ideology. 
One of the prickliest was with the smallholders at Pardess Hanna 
who were typical middle-class representatives of the fourth a/zya and 
who, like PICA, regarded their case as resting on the interpretation of 
contract law. The colony had been carefully planned by PICA in co- 
operation with the Palestine Economic Corporation (PEC) and the 
Jewish Agency on a tract of alluvial land about half-way between 
Hadera and Binyamina. Established in 1929 it was subdivided into 
about 100 lots of 20-dunam groves, each with 5 additional dunams for 
kitchen gardens. The growers were to buy the lots from PICA which 
would then supply trees, irrigation (at {P14 a dumam) and a working 
advance of £P800-1000 loaned on mortgage. It was, Franck believed, 
a model scheme of its kind, like the Californian ‘orchard villages’ 
aimed at immigrants with modest capital but high hopes, seeking a 
new life in a flourishing sector of the economy, protected from the 
land speculators and wholesale hustlers of Petah Tikva. That was all 
very well in theory; but the early history of Pardess Hanna turned out 
to be less of an idyll. To begin with, its timing was wrong. Its plans 
had been drawn up at the top of the citrus boom; it was opened in the 
year of the Crash and by the time that its trees were mature orange 
prices had fallen through the floor. A belated attempt was made to 
diversify the settlement with poultry and a small dairy herd but the 
land was unsuitable for stock-rearing, and the price of fodder on the 
open market only added to what, by 1937, the ycar of the open row, 
had become a formidable pyramid of debt. 


The casus belli was water. arly on the prowers had complained that 
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they were being overcharged for their water allotments given that local 
commercial rates were said to range between £P6 and £Pio per 
dunam*® ‘Those complaints grew more vociferous as it became plain 
that PICA had grossly underestimated the irrigation needs of the 
groves and overestimated the capacity of its well. Instead of three to 
eight days’ adequate saturation irrigation, watering took in the region of 
three to four weeks, and that meant a chaotic competition between the 
growers for timetabling their share of the water. Faced with this 
growing disorder PICA made some effort to find new wells but in the 
end decided to hand over the whole responsibility for irrigation to 
negotiation between its satellite, the Samarian Water Company and a 
co-operative it urged the growers to form. The trouble arose from the 
differential in the price to be charged by the Company and the sums 
already paid, usually as debts, by the growers to PICA. The rea/ cost, 
the growers insisted, would in fact be much lower than the sums they 
had incurred were it not for the Water Company having to incorporate 
in its price the amortization of its new wells, pipes, pumps and working 
ovetheads. They therefore argued that since PICA had been con- 
tractually obliged to supply ‘adequate irrigation’ (and much, of 
course turned on the interpretation of adequate) ‘at a fair price’, and 
since their own indebtedness resulted from its failure to honour that 
clause, the /east it could do was to pay that part of the new price 
represented by installation and capital equipment costs. The growers 
themselves would then be liable only for running costs. To do other- 
wise was to penalize them for PICA’s blunder and its misrepresentation 
of a situation which, if accurately explored would never have attracted 
their investment.5° Tio gauge the true difference between the new 
balance and the sums they had already been charged they asked for 
independent arbitration. 

Wolfson and Gottlieb - who was summoned from Paris in the 
summer of 1937 in an attempt to pour oil on the troubled waters of 
Pardess Hanna ~ were certainly not going to agree to the last demand. 
In such disputes, already blown up by the press, they knew they 
could hardly rely on outside judgement unaffected by the publicity. 
Nor were they prepared to submit to what they clearly saw as yet 
another form of righteous blackmail in which PICA was held to 
account for what had always been a joint risk venture. Why should, 
Wolfson argued, PICA he assamed to have to take the losses but never 
so much as hint at the repayment of loan principal much less collect 
w remunerative return? Moreover, they asserted that PICA had in any 


etse already spent far more than the sums represented in the original 
water chirpes attempting: to drill for new wells, and could not be 
Expected to subsidize a price freely nepotiated wth the Company. 
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Tempers became dangerously frayed. One of the old wells stopped 
pumping altogether and PICA refused to repair it until the new 
contracts were signed. Along with pressure brought to settle debt 
arrears — for most of the 97 growers had already sunk between {P1500- 
2000 into their groves — the water stoppage was taken to be a clumsy 
attempt to force settlement. Gottlieb countered a proposal to hand 
overt possession of all the old wells and equipment to the settlers’ 
syndicate with his own suggestion to bridge the price gap provided 
they accepted a true charge fixed by an arbitrator of his appointment. 
Neither proposal was taken up and the row rumbled on. One grower 
was taken to court for his debt arrears, though after storms of hostile 
publicity the case was quietly dropped. Another’s second mortgage 
was so worded that he was obliged to agree in advance to water 
stipulations on the lines set out by the PICA administration. 

A ttagi-farcical climax occurred in December 1937 when an American 
grower, Katz, forced to meet heavy medical expenses for himself and 
his wife, with his savings caten up and his grove ruined by the water 
stoppage, attempted to seek redress from PICA for the various 
damages incurred. The Haifa office advised him to address himself to 
the Paris bureau and from the latter he heard nothing. When further 
attempts to elicit a response had all proved abortive, Katz decided on 
drastic action. He staged a sit-in at the Haifa offices complete with 
bannets and mobilized newsmen. On two occasions he had to be 
forcibly removed by the Haifa police, but on the second occasion 
managed to land a hefty hook to Wolfson’s nose. He then announced 
that he would commit suicide, emptied what he said was a phial of 
veronal into a cup of office tea and downed both, somewhat to the 
consternation of the assembled onlookers, police and battered PICA 
staff.5! In fact this was a coup de thédtre of some histrionic power since 
the phial turned out to have contained some other less toxic and 
unidentifiable potion. Katz survived, and Wolfson, his dignity and his 
nose intact, managed to hammer out a modus vivendi by which all the 
usable plant — pipes, pumps, motors, etc. — were to be transferred to the 
syndicate, PICA in effect agreeing to write off all the losses incurred 
on its own water installations.5? Relations between the administration 
and the settlers were gradually patched up, but it was only when, after 
the war, the citrus industry regained its former prosperity, that a 
more serene atmosphere prevailed at Pardess Hanna. 

In all these disputes Gottlieb and Wolfson took their stand on what 
they saw as strict points of principle, and in this they were unequi 
vocally supported by the President and Council. But while they could 
not be faulted on legal or cthical proprieties they were, perhaps, 
insensitive to the temper of those times. Gortheb, a bip man both 
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physically and temperamentally, was himself a stickler for protocol 
and bureaucratic order. The opposite of the dapper, incomparably 
pragmatic Franck, who had been so sedentary in appearance and so 
powerful in decision, he made himself absolute master of the Paris 
office just at the time when, aside from operating as the administrative 
limb of the Council, it was hard to see why that office should have 
continued in being at all. Gottlieb’s annual descents on the Haifa 
office — where the Palestinian work of the PICA was now centralized — 
tended to resemble proconsular progresses and did nothing to dispel 
the Zionist caricature of an imperium in imperio. Against this rather 
prefectorial swagger, Wolfson made a fascinating foil. Much the 
intellectually sharper of the two men, precocious and ambitious, he 
was given to displays of dazzling intellectual analysis, in memorandum 
after memorandum written in spare, lucid English (in contrast to 
Gottlieb’s grande ecole-encrusted French), but without ever coming to 
very hard and fast conclusions on any given problem. The latent 
tension between the two men meant that neither was prepared to step 
out of line from a prudently conservative position for fear of becoming 
vulnerable to superior correction from the Council. This competition 
in fastidiousness tended to put another brake on PICA’s adaptation 
to the conditions changing dramatically around it. 

The altercations in which PICA became embroiled at the end of the 
thirties shrank to minuscule insignificance beside the tormented upheaval 
endured by world Jewry at this time. Like so many other Jewish 
institutions its whole sense of place within the Yzshuy was permanently 
affected by the trauma of the Arab uprising of 1936, and the prolonged 
state of siege experienced by many settlements virtually until the 
outbreak of the Second World War. The scale of the violence — leaving 
1300 casualties and over 300 dead in its train — was out ofall proportion 
to anything yet experienced in 1920-1 or even the vicious massacres of 
1929. On the first day of the riots in Jaffa in April 1936, nine were killed 
and about 35 wounded. But the knife and the stone were being re- 
placed by rifles, shells, limpet mines and gelignite. Listening to the 
sounds of night battle in Lower Galilee Faragegi wrote in August of 
that year “during the (Great) War I found myself one or two kilometres 
from the trenches and no man’s land, and I never remember having 
hcard fusillades and bomb bursts so frequent and so heavy as here’. 

Among the victims of what was degenerating into a triangular civil 
war were séveral stock assumptions held by the PICA administration 
sinec the bepinning of the Mandate. Paramount among these was the 


notion that, whatever the machinations of malevolent Arab politicians, 
recklessly hell-bent on sabotaping peace between the two communities, 
local relations between the settlements and thetr tmmedtite aciphbours 
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would remain immune. Sporadic affrays and thefts were generally 
seen as only superficially politicized crime rather than as part of a 
campaign of national resistance. Even if the personal understanding 
between many of PICA staff and Arab mukhtars and sheikhs suggested 
that in Galilee and the Sharon there was some truth in this, after 1936 
it was certainly no longer tenable. Whole villages, both elders and 
peasantry, fell behind the lead given by the Mufti of Jerusalem and the 
Arab Higher Executive; they obeyed the orders to boycott the Jewish 
sector of the economy, and withdrew their labour from its towns and 
settlements. Haifa port and the railway connection with Jaffa ground 
to a halt and the harbour at Tel Aviv was improvised to cope with the 
setvices displaced by the closure of Jaffa. The Arab peasantry also gave 
assistance and refuge to the terrorist bands organized by fighters like 
Fawzi el Kaukji, and trained by men coming from Syria and Iraq. 
Some of the groups themselves crossed from the other side of the 
Jordan and the Yarmuk, and Arab villages in Lower Galilee and 
around Beisan helped stockpile arms and provided bases for the 
nocturnal forays against Jewish settlements and the British army posts 
which, belatedly from August 1936, attempted to defend them. 

To have refrained from collusion would have been a perilous 
business. Much of the most pitiless Arab violence was visited on other 
Arabs suspected of maintaining too cordial relations with the Jews; 
of breaking the boycott, or simply showing insufficient zeal in the 
prosecution of the jisad. Exemplary executions, mutilations, bodies 
swinging from trees, all had their due effect. The Sheikh of Abel Eti, 
for example, an old acquaintance of Triffon and Kalvarisky, who had 
taken responsibility for providing trustworthy watchmen for the farms 
and plantations of Rosh Pinna, backed out hastily from that exposed 
tole as soon as intimidation was applied.54 The strike called by the 
Arab Higher Committee as the principal weapon against British policy 
on Jewish immigration affected the moshavot dispropottionately since 
they had retained a larger number of Arab workers, partly because of 
the cheaper price and partly because of a positive wish to retain working 
connections with local communities. Any labourer suspected of 
continuing to work on a Jewish colony was victimized, and four such 
unfortunates were found gagged, bound and dead thrown into a cave 
neat Kiryat Shmuel a few miles from Tiberias. Conversely, those 
places where Arab workers were familiar with the local geography and 
lay-out of the settlements were easy targets for the destruction of 
crops, the mutilation or slaughter of livestock, the uprooting of trees 
and attacks on isolated farm roads. At Zikhron, between 10-12 May 

1936, for example, an olive grove was completely destroyed and a 
threshing floor burned. At Ayelet Hashahar around the same time 
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cattle were stabbed with long knives and fields set alight.55 Givat Ad 
and Bat Shelomo telatively near the terrorist centre of Tulk a 
within simple range and frequently fred on and molested H hie ec 
a special favourite. In August 1936 3500 vines were career Te ish 
watchman killed and a whole herd of 50 cattle butchered. The v3 ie i 
ing or mutilation of animals, more as a symbolic gesture pitti esti 
massacre than anything else, was another vividly Bbalsnstiaubetaen 
In Galilee things wete no better. At Yavniel crops were Maeda 5 ‘ 
fields and in 1937 three Jewish workers were murdered on the ‘d oA 
In 1938 there were deaths at Mishmar Hayarden, Mitzpa Tiberias 
andl Rosh Pinna. At Bitania, Ben Tsur lamented A ‘ ae 
which had overtaken the tegion in the summer of 1926 Oo aioe! 
fidence before,’ he wrote to the Haifa office, “was barat le ei 
edge of the villagers whom we believed is be quiet ai, ten 
people who would not stir from their villages, especially co lene 
their sufferings following the events of TO20% eel Ut ami = ee 
a please and have returned to a world of plunder and Eb uSey 58 
: A. and Abadiye, both in Lower Galilee, the latter village hase 
en patty to a satisfactory mafrux with Yavniel only a year bef 
had become known reception centres for arms smuggled t ae 
Tiberias fegion via the Trans-Jordanian Frontier Force wad ot : 
meeting places for the concerting of terrorist plans. ital 
At the other pole, PICA found that the high-level contacts with Arab 
leaders it had tried to maintain ever since the days of Scheid 7 
longer of any use. The Emir Faour, whom Triffon was sent bie a 
Damascus in 1939 (where the ex-Mufti had been exiled) aes 
eee bead os to deny Haj Amin the use of three or four hundred 
3 eduin on the grounds that he had always had amiable relati 
with the Jews. As a direct result he was publicly anathematized Bie 
traitor and lost all leverage within the Arab political Bachan ty 57 
Faragei was even sent to sound out the Mufti himself — th ‘ 
forlorn hope ~ but only succeeded in discovering that man : F tl : 
plinth ecien PICA had telied for their contacts like Sheikh 
uu, the taita lawyer, Faiz Bey Hadad a 
Ibrahim Bey Husseini, a relative hath Mufti, hesek of eit sal 
wagf but also an old employee of the Association in Jerusal hers 
among the most militant nationalists.®8 Gent 
The predicament of the settlements necessarily brought PICA and 
the Zionists together in 1937-8 in efforts to co-ordinate securit an 
defence. It Was not so much a common enterprise as an initia a" 
much of PICA’s making. Tts resources had been hard prea { maa 
= reo ee to replace uprooted trees, burnt ctops, ingen 
Ivestock an feetungyy Ww; in. J Saree 
ee = detecting: watehmen. The mwoshavor where farms were 
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separated, some of them as at Metulla some way from the village, were 
particularly difficult and expensive to defend. Even at a kibbutz like 
Ashdot Ya’aqov — albeit an unusually dispersed one situated at a 
strategic point — the costs of concentrating guards at five fortified 
points and installing adequate stockades, searchlights, watchtower and 
internal telephone, was estimated to come to not less than {10,000.59 
While of course PICA in no way begrudged funds for these critical 
needs, Wolfson hoped that the Jewish Agency would help to share the 
burden of supernumerary police and Jewish guards for example. Both, 
he thought, were an ‘immediate and absolute necessity’ in March 
1937, but the process of obtaining supplementary emergency credits 
from Paris was no more expeditious than usual.6° He got a cool re- 
ception from Dov Joseph of the Agency who, perhaps gratuitously, 
reminded him that since the PICA cherished its independence it should 
provide all the funds for its own settlements. In addition, he pointed 
out, the Agency had already contributed sums for these purposes — 
though Wolfson dismissed those as negligible and argued that if the 
Vaad Ha Le’umi wished to represent the whole of the Yishav in its nego- 
tiations with the British, to make invidious distinctions concerning 
matters of life and death was bordering on the indecent, a division 
between kosher and non-kosher colonies. He wrote ‘It seems of prime 
importance that the Agency realizes it cannot, at the same time represent 
the interests of the PICA and yet invariably answer the PICA settlers 
when they address themselves to the Agency and the Jewish National 
Council. “Why come to us? You have the PICA. Go to her. She has 
enough to look after you.” ’*! James took this point farther in dis- 
cussions with Moshe Shertok, the head of the Agency political depart- 
ment, and given the tenor of those talks it was evident that, in the 
future, the fate of the PICA establishment would be indissolubly tied 
up with that of the principal Zionist institutions of the Yzshwv. David 
Ben-Gurion, a professed admirer of Baron Edmond and a labour 
Zionist whose mind was relatively unclouded by prejudice, even 
towards the Pekidut Habaron, was amenable to a joint scheme of 
defence and security, and together with Wolfson and Shertok drew up 
a list of the most urgent priorities for the PICA settlements early in 
1938.82 
The final casualty of these sombre years was any residual confidence 
the PICA administration may have had in the good faith of the British 
Government, or the capacity of its officials in Palestine to suppress 
Arab terrorism. At the beginning of the disorders in the late spring of 
1936 Wolfson found many district commissioners and police officers 
less than assiduous in providing armed assistance — much less arms 
for Jewish supernumeraries — when requested. ‘Maced with the im 
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minent danger to our settlements and the fact that the Government 
entirely ignores its responsibilities,’ Wolfson wrote to Paris, “we must 
prepare for a long, drawn-out war.’® He himself organized and found 
the finance for an additional force of 120 watchmen for the Upper 
Galilee in the spring of 1937 and even after a more sustained effort 
was made by the British to hunt down the terrorists and punish 
political incitement, he was still very sceptical about it being in earnest. 
In March 1937 the District Commissioner of Tiberias, Bailey, told him 
that the disturbances were much exaggerated by the Zionists, they 
were really much the same as in 1929, if he were a colonist he would 
sleep in a barn, and if there was so much flap, why hadn’t the PICA had 
the foresight to provide adequate defence for them when they were 
first established? Though Wolfson pointed out that, when most of 
them were created no comparable threat had existed, Bailey persisted 
with his imputation that Jewish supernumeraries and guards were 
really a thinly disguised and illicit Jewish army.°* When, during 1938, 
Jewish armed groups began to pursue more overtly aggressive tactics 
against the Arabs, those widespread suspicions were given force, 
even though cause and effect had been significantly confused. The 
British sense of fair play could occasionally be aroused to anger. In 
December 1938, after skirmishes between Jewish peasant farmers 
from Zikhron and local Arabs, some young members of the colony 
abducted about eighty sheep and twenty cows from Arab peasants, 
hid them in the orange groves of Binyamina, and then had them 
slaughtered in Tel Aviv —all in reprisal for a similar incident at Zikhron 
a month before. The result was a stormy visit by Major-General 
Bernard Montgomery who assembled the settlers, lectured them about 
their ‘disgraceful behaviour’ and threatened to remove all rifles from 
both Binyamina and Zikhron should such incidents be repeated.® 
Despite understandable Jewish indignation, the Government was 
iticompetent rather than deliberately partial. It lacked money, men and 
equipment, and the Arabs’ nocturnal tactics — until countered by units 
like Wingate’s Special Night Service — were ideal for probing the 
weaknesses of the enforcement system. But there were still local 
officials of decency and integrity like Andrews, murdered in Nazareth, 
cven as he was trying to explain to Jewish leaders Arab apprehensions 
uhout the inclusion of all the Galilee in a potential Jewish state. 
Bailey’s own colleagues, Faraday and Blackbourne, helped Wolfson as 
much as they could, despite the obstreperousness of their superior, and 
in Plaifa eith-Roach together with Shabtai Levy, now mayor, managed 
to avoid some of the worst excesses of Jafla and to keep the port open. 
he woeful repuchation of the pledges made tn the Balfour Declar- 


ation ariel vetterated tn ig22, that, as Churehill hacl put it, ‘the Jews 
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should know they are in Palestine as of right and not on sufferance’, 
profoundly grieved James de Rothschild. Like Weizmann he had 
trusted in Britain’s good faith, and both of them found it hard to 
swallow English perfidy ona grand scale. Nor, despite ample evidence 
in 1936, did he accept the view that the Mandate was finished and that 
Arab and Jewish claims were utterly irreconcilable. In his speech to 
the Commons on 21 July 1937 when it debated the Peel Commission 
report proposing partition James attributed the disorders to the 
systematic sabotage of the Mufti and the Committee who, he was 
careful to add, were not properly representative of the Palestinian 
Arabs as a whole. Moderate Arab opinion, he insisted, had no platform 
or had been bullied into silence. This was right - and PICA continued 
to donate modest sums to Kalvarisky’s League for Arab-Jewish Co- 
operation — but the voices of compromise on either side were becoming 
very faint. Weizmann himself, for whom the collapse of the Mandate 
was a personal tragedy, had profound misgivings about the truncating 
of the country but seems to have hoped for Zionist acceptance since 
at least it provided for some kind of sovereign Jewish entity. In the 
event he was defeated by opposition at the Congress led by the 
aged Ussishkin, rejecting a rump state probably no bigger than a 
fifth of the country as a callow pastiche of the commitment to a 
“National Home’. James, perhaps surprisingly, felt the same way. He 
lamented the ‘dispelling of a vision of one country, undivided from 
Dan to Beersheba’ and of ‘a country where liberty, self-respect and 
peace would protect them [the Jews] from the harrowing torture of, 
everyday life in other parts of the world’. The Commission, he insisted 
had ‘torn up its terms of reference... torn up the Mandate, torn up 
the Balfour Declaration. They have gone further; they have torn up 
Palestine? 

Some, among the PICA administration, notably Wolfson, felt that, 
however unhappy the truth, the Peel Commission had, on the whole, 
stated the situation fairly and with as much impartial clarity as could 
be expected of any body grasping that notorious political nettle. He 
had entertained Coupland and Peel at Zikhron. When he explained to 
the Earl that a fine bottle took six or seven years to mature properly, 
even in Palestine, Peel replied, ‘Put that bottle away, Wolfson, and we 
will drink it after partition.’6? But when the results of the Woodhead 
Commission in 1938 determining the frontiers became known it was 
evident there would be no cause at all for celebration. The Jewish area 
was reduced still further from the Peel outline which James had rightly 
described as a good deal smaller than many parliamentary constituencies 
of the members approving it as a home for half a million people, and 
now lost a larpe part of Galilee including: some of the area taken in by 
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PICA lands, particularly around the Rutenberg concession at the 
Jordan. Given that the Peel proposals had been unacceptable to the 
Zionists, those a year later were hardly worth making. The Arabs, of 
course, rejected any and all partitions, demanded an immediate end to 
immigration and the passage of power to representative sovernment. 
In his testimony to the Round Table Conference of 1939, which merely 
confirmed that the Mandate having failed, the Peel-Woodhead partition 
was going to fail too, the representative of the Mufti even intimated 
that unspecified numbers of Jews already in Palestine would have to be 
temoved, 

All this took place against the grotesque scenario of the Powers at 
Evian in 1938 pretending concern for the fate of Jewish refugees and 
then piously washing their hands of any responsibility for it,®® while 
the condition of European Jews became progressively more desperate. 
The final ignominy took place in May with the publication of a White 
Paper limiting Jewish immigration to 75,000 (to include 25,000 
refugees, mostly the aged and children) and then ceasing entirely unless 
Arab assent were obtained. In a characteristic fulmination Churchill 
called it ‘an act of repudiation’ and ‘another Munich’. Others in the 
House of Commons like Leo Amery and Herbert Morrison exposed it 
as a gesture of pathetic appeasement which, as usual, capitulated to the 
stronger party and then attempted to pretend that what it had done 
was just as well as expedient. ?° 

James spoke on 22 May with evident emotion. He had had immediate 
experience of the obstacles placed in the way of refugees when trying 
to secure immigrant visas for thirty-five children from a Jewish 
orphanage in Germany. The full force of the local immigration 
bureaucracy had swung into action to impede the granting of certificates 
at a time when a single day longer in Germany could mean disaster. 
Under no circumstances had Mills, the immigration officer concerned, 
seen fit to grant even a temporary visa for the two middle-aged super- 
intendents of the home who were themselves seeking a refuge.7! 
“The White Paper,’ James stated in the House, ‘proposes in so many 
words that Great Britain shall wash its hands of its obligations. It is 
stated that it will take ten years to do this — ten years to clear out of 
Palestine. Who asked the Government to do this? The Mufti and the 
people who have created the trouble, disorder and deaths that have 
taken place.” He wanted, still wanted, a Jewish Home as a dominion, 
even a full colony rather than anything like the moral abnegation 
contained in the Paper implemented. (Mven in 1955 he hoped that 
Isracl could be part of the British Commonwealth.) The truth of the 
matter was as stark as i was sunple. ‘Mor the majority of Jews who go 
to Palestine if is a question of migration or of physical extinction; for 
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the Arabs it is a question of addition to their present vast territories.’ 
In a gesture which tells us more about James than about the Chambetr- 
lains, he appealed to the Prime Minister to honour the memory of Ais 
father who, in 1903, had taken the first steps to try to associate the 
British Empire with the creation of a Jewish homeland at El Arish.7 

The White Paper was accepted by 280 to 181 votes with very few 
Conservatives abstaining, and fewer still voting against the Govern- 
ment. The British police tried, for a while, to tighten the coastal patrols 
against illegal landings, and the Mufti enjoyed a cordial reception in 
Berlin. The war, however, mollified the bitter hurt engendered by that 
act of peculiar infamy and James, like Ben-Gurion, resolved in the 
latter’s phrase ‘to fight the war as if there were no White Paper and to 
fight the White Paper as if there were no war’. But in the spring of 1940 
he was badly hurt in a motor accident, breaking his thigh. It was six 
months before he could walk again, and by that time it was difficult to 
be sure what kind of future, if any, awaited his father’s great enterprise. 


0 


Endings and Beginnings 
1940-19577 


Nothing became the PICA so well as the manner of its ending. It 
ensured for the history of the Rothschild enterprise in Palestine a kind 
of symmetry: its consummation, like its inception, resulting from an 
act of imposing moral grandeur. If it had taken considerable breadth 
of vision to impel Edmond to bother at all with the handful of querulous 
Russian and Rumanian Jews scrabbling around their dried-up wells to 
extract some sort of peasant subsistence, it took a different, but no less 
remarkable imaginative bravura to hand over, 75 years later, to the 
Israeli national institutions, its remaining 150,000 du#ams, the factories 
and utilities that had stemmed from the original commitment. That the 
1957 ‘bequest’ was crowned with the outright gift of some {1-2 m. 
for the building of a new Knesset (parliament) was an appropriate 
symbol of both Rothschilds’ concern that the Jewish State should 
remain within the traditions of western political society. 

Both acts went against the historical grain. Edmond’s decision in 
1882-3, and the tenacity he showed in the trying years that followed, 
had belied the facile assumption that all Rothschilds were so eager to 
shake the dust of the Frankfurt Judengasse off their feet that they would 
stand aloof from any ethnic entanglement that could compromise their 
position as the leaders of a new élite. Likewise James’s testament, for 
a while at any rate, disposed of the stock caricature of PICA as an 
obsessively formal and alien body, prone to corporate self-perpetuation 
and devoting disproportionate energy to legalistic nit-picking at the 
expense of the higher values embodied in the establishment of the 
Jewtsh nation state. 

This is not to say that the termination of PICA’s work in such regal 
style was the product of ad hoe impetuosity any more than Edmond’s 
role as the Nadiv sprang trom some exalted state of benign mystical 
lumination, Both were the produets of particular sets of historical 
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circumstances, and were conditioned by advice from counsellors of 
exceptional foresight. Ever since the Arab uprising of 1936, PICA’s 
manifest dependence on the Jewish Agency to help defend its settle- 
ments, together with capital transfers made overwhelmingly through 
the Zionist agencies, meant that the Association was bound to become 
amagnificent anomaly. Its continued independence after the foundation 
of a Jewish State would be more a matter of ethos than function; of 
s’chut avot —the privileges of forefathers —- and nota little of the residual 
mythology surrounding the allegedly untold quantities of land and 
money at its call. By the early years of Israeli statehood, however, it was 
plain, not least to PICA officials themselves, that for every settlement 
the Association could establish, the Jewish Agency could create 100, 
and that so far from there being infinite stretches of fertile land going 
to seed under PICA stewardship, every dynam that was in any way 
cultivable was either already settled or earmarked for imminent new 
colonization. The financial balance of these operations had also changed 
dramatically. In 1949 the Keren Kayemet budget for settlement was 
nearly twelve times that of PICA. Whereas before the First World 
War, Ruppin’s office and the Palestine Land Development Company 
had needed the help of the PC to acquire terrain in the Jordan valley 
and Galilee, by 1954 the Jewish Agency was paying nearly 80% of 
PICA’s new colonization budgets, including all house construction 
costs. As Max Rowe, the last General Manager, put it in his report of 
July that year, PICA had become “a junior partner in its own colonies’. 

It was evidently high time for a serious reappraisal of PICA’s place 
among the institutions of the Jewish State. But when Robert Gottlieb 
returned to war-time Palestine in the late spring of 1943 from an exile 
which had moved from the south of France to Lisbon after the fall of 
Vichy, he still managed to assume the air of a prefect come to check that 
the administration départementale remained in decent working order.? 
And it did. For despite the agonized impotence with which they 
attempted to assimilate the nightmarish news coming from occupied 
Europe, Palestinian Jewry might be said to have had a relatively 
peaceful, even prosperous war. The country was not put on a fully 
military footing until June 1941 and it was only for a limited, if nerve- 
racked, period - when Rashid Ali had carried out a pro-Berlin coup in 
Baghdad, Syria was committed to the Vichy government, and Rommel 
stood poised to take Egypt — that the Axis pincer looked as though it 
might be able to clear the British from the Middle East. The Hagana 
urged, without success, the formation of another Jewish Legion 
serving under the Jewish national flag, and in any case formed com- 
mando strike units of the Pa/wach to act as irrepular partisans should it 
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ever come to a German occupation. In the PICA offices, a number of 
the staff had enlisted but were mostly seconded to local duties which, 
in effect, meant the administration was able to carry on much as usual. 
The same was true of the settlements themselves where the Che/ 
Mishmar ~— the ‘home guard’ militia components of the Hagana — 
necessarily dictated a simultaneous execution of military and farming 
work. 

After an initial crisis in 1939 when the blockade of the Mediterranean 
cut off both vital construction supplies and agricultural markets from 
Palestine and unemployment reached a record level, the economy 
responded with remarkable energy to a boom generated by the de- 
mands of the war and the presence of British reinforcements. With 
government support, surplus labour was taken up in capital projects 
like the building of new airfields, port installations, roads and factories 
to meet strategic needs. Stimulated by prices which rose 100-250% 
between 1938 and 1943, the agricultural sector took up the slack 
capacity represented by the pre-war wave of new settlement, and 
performed very impressively. In the same period, output of vegetable 
production went up 51% while the total Jewish population increased 
by only 19%, and that proportion of it earning its livelihood ex- 
clusively from the land had fallen to a new low.4 


1938 I940 I 
Potatoes (tons) ete fad pat 
Wheat (tons) 10,000 12,000 15,000 
Non-citrus fruit (tons) §700 6300 9000 
Milk (million litres) 34 37 46 
Eggs (millions) 48 55 Go 
Tomatoes (tons) 2800 5600 5800 
Cucumbers 1300 2.400 2900 


There were some commodities, citrus being the obvious example, 
where loss of markets meant a postponement of recovery until virtually 
after the war of Israeli independence. But despite the plantation gluts 
in cash crops, Jewish Palestine’s chronic problem, especially after the 
fourth and fifth a#yot, had been its inability to feed a growing urban 
population from domestic resources, especially when prices had been 
so untemunerative. The war reversed all these trends. It also provided 
some fortuitous citcumstances with important economic spin-off. 
The quasi-legal occupation of land (mostly PICA land) along the 
Sharon coastal strip permitted the fishing &v/got like Sdot Yam and 
the (entirely lepal) Mi’yan ‘Tzevi to make inroads into what had 
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formerly been an almost exclusively Arab preserve. From providing 
just 2-2% of the total Palestinian catch in 1938, in the Sea of scenes 
the Jewish share rose to 21% by 1943. As yet the per capita annua 
consumption of only 15 kgs. did not represent much incentive for 
expansion but with the introduction of fish-farming and cold storage 
facilities in the 1950s the market seemed to expand along with the 
Supp lye = | A ical 

This surge of agricultural activity, despite the precatious papet 
nature of its prosperity, dependent as it was on war-time conditions 
of heightened demand, enabled the more hard-pressed settlements to 
ay off debt arrears, and in some cases even to accumulate a little 
capital for the future. At Kfar Tabor, hitherto one of the more im- 
poverished of the Lower Galilee colonies and one which badly needed 
additional water resources, many of the farmers were able to oblige 
their creditors, including PICA, and astonished the Haifa office by 
actually declining to take up their annual credit subsidy and setting up a 
reserve fund for the future settlement of their children.° Yavniel and 
Beit Gan in the same region, which had been in similar circumstances 
(though Yavniel’s new wells had made an enormous difference) were 
in a position by 1945 to make provision for the expansion of Be 
settlement by a further 25 families and plots for about 30 farmers 
children. Pulled along by the momentum of what, by Palestinian 
standards, was relative affluence, PICA felt confident enough in the 
course of 1944, to found two new colonies — Beit Keshet and Shadmot 
Dvora, both in Lower Galilee - and to lease two others, Mahanaim 
and Bitania, to vutzot, the second of which, Alumot, became pet- 
manently established in 1946. 

Although Gottlieb was pleased that Shadmot Dvora — named after 
Mrs James — had decided to establish itself as a moshav co-operative 
rather than a kibbutz, he seems to have discarded what had been a 
pronounced coolness towatds what he thought as the excesses of 
collectivism. ‘The Avatza which settled Beit Keshet was comptised 
mostly of young, Palestine-born ex-pupils of the Kedootie Agricultural 
College and their work won unusual praise from him. He gave them a 
‘probationary’ lease in September 1944 but indicated that he would be 
quite happy to see them permanently settled on long-lease. They have 
succeeded in adapting themselves to the place in spite of every difficulty: 
bad housing which has caused several cases of illness, and two mules 
which have been lost through African horse diseases . . . the Group’s 
good order, cleanliness and eagerness ate a pleasure to sec.” fi he 
could not quite bring himself to condone the squatters’ at Scot Yam 
and Ginnosat (which he still teferred to as Ghweir), Gottlieb was al 
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least prepared to suspend legal proceedings pending a later assessment 
of the results achieved by the two Azbbutzim. His more tolerant and 
flexible approach applied elsewhere. Although Kfar Giladi and Ayelet 
Hashahar had incurred heavy debts through new building works at a 
time when material costs had shot up, the fact that these were carried 
out for the benefit of new settlers reconciled Gottlieb to their requests 
for large credits of £{P12,000-14,000 to cover the deficits for the re- 
equipment of farm machinery and the installation of a new dining hall.8 
The notion that social, as well as purely cost-account results had to be 
taken into account when assessing liabilities and assets was, of course, a 
classic Zionist axiom which Gottlieb had previously criticized as being 
a euphemism for extravagance. He found even more to praise when he 
visited Ashdot Ya’agov in November 1945. The fact that the edu- 
cational budget there had risen to £P35,000, he implied in his report, 
was worthy of compliment rather than criticism; the children’s quarters 
were “a veritable paradise’ and the settlement should be provided with a 
new, larger dining hall to accommodate 600 at one sitting. In what 
was perhaps an unfortunate term he described Ashdot’s ‘luxury’ as 
‘exceptional’.® 

The paradise, unhappily, was soon to be lost. Ashdot Ya’agov was 
on the wrong side of the Jordan in the area allotted to the Jewish State 
by the United Nations Committee in Partition, and like its twin 
Gesher Nahalim, was directly in the path of the Iraqi invasion which 
followed almost immediately after the evacuation of the British and 
the declaration of Israel’s independence on 14 May 1948. A month 
later the settlers at both Azbbutzim decided to evacuate the children to 
Kibbutz Yagur and the livestock to Yavniel. Both Ashdot and Gesher 
were almost obliterated by the Arab troops and irregulars, their 
canning plant fired, the fields burnt, houses made derelict. Damage at 
Ashdot alone was estimated at over £116,240. The kibbutz never 
recovered completely from this trauma since early in the 1950s the 
two wings divided according to their political beliefs and from 1956 
onwards constituted two separate settlements.!? 

The War of Independence was the real trial by fire for the PICA 
settlements, especially those in the Galilee, but well before the summer 
of 1948, during the last wretched death throes of the British Mandate, 
violence and disorder throughout the country had escalated to almost 
unendurable levels. James de Rothschild, who had briefly been a 
juator minister in Churchill’s 1945 caretaker administration but who 
had lost his seat in the General Election, watched with consternation 
as the White Paper policy was reintroduced by Attlee’s government 
and as Bevin repudiated the Anplo-American Committee recom- 
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mendations to transfer immediately 100,000 refugees from the DP 
camps to Palestine. Among the 2700 members of the Jewish Agency 
arrested at the end of 1946 after the ‘night of the bridges’ when military 
and civilian installations had been blown up by the Hagana, were 
many of James’s own friends and acquaintances like Moshe Shertok. 
But he shared Gottlieb’s and Wolfson’s revulsion for the terrorist 
atrocities of the Irgan and the Stern Gang ~ reinforced doubtless by the 
blowing up of the King David Hotel with the loss of r00 Arab, Jewish 
and British lives. The King David had not only been the HQ of the 
British military and civil administration in Jerusalem, it had also been 
part-owned by PICA. Its destruction was a suitable epitaph for the 
long-cherished hopes of a Jewish dominion within the British Com- 
monwealth. | 
During the interim period between the UN General Assembly S 
acceptance of partition on 29 November 1947, and the final evacuation 
of the British, the PICA settlements, like all others in the country, 
defended themselves as best they could against the raids, transport 
ambushes and night attacks which repeated the pattern of the late 
thirties, only ona new scale of ferocity. Between 12 December and the 
end of the month, 126 Jews were killed by Arabs and 90 Arabs by 
Jews, either beating off attacks or in fierce reprisals.” Though the 
British were reluctant to contain the Arab violence, preoccupied as 
they were with extricating themselves from the unholy mess as speedily 
as possible, the Jewish farms were much better armed and organized 
by the Hagana to withstand the onslaught. They also, however, had to 
contend with the excesses of their own self-appointed zealots. It was an 
Irgun bomb, placed on a train in the Grands Moulins sidings in Haifa, 
which wrecked the storerooms of the mill, and killed one of the 
workers, but which might have done incomparably more damage had 
the explosive not been spotted in time and pushed away from the 
built-up area. That was on 15 April, and a few days before a similar 
raid by the Irgun Zvai Leumi on a train between Pardess Hanna and 
Hadera had killed three British soldiers and wounded four others. 
Wolfson was so unnerved by the activities of the Jewish terrorists 
whom he heartily detested that he even believed at one stage they were 
trying to blow up the Haifa office!” A | | 
As the sporadic fighting degenerated into open wat, with Iraqi, 
Syrian and Egyptian units openly joining the combat by the beginning 
of April, the major urban centres — Jaffa, Jerusalem, Haifa and Tiberias 
_ were the theatres for military confrontation as the British gradually 
pulled out. As the fighting rose to a climax around him in Flaifa on 
21-3 April, Wolfson showed extraordinary sang, roid, never budging 
(rom the ollices and doing bis best to ascertain, simultaneously, the 
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extent of Jewish fatalities (22 against 150 Arabs) and the fate of Mrs 
Gottlieb’s umbrella, gone astray during their abrupt departure from 
the city a month before.14 By noon on 23 April, after intense fighting, 
sometimes hand-to-hand, the city was in the control of the Hagana 
and the Irgu#. On the same day, and despite earnest appeals to them by 
Shabtai Levy, the mayor, among many other municipal leaders, not to 
abandon Haifa, almost the entire Arab community embarked on a 
mass flight north, a tragedy repeated in many other towns throughout 
the country.t° The Hagana counter-offensive, which took Tiberias by 
19 April, Safed (after a major battle with Syrian troops) on 11 May, 
and Jafla the day after, meant that the PICA colonies in the vicinity of 
these towns were more or less saved from occupation, though their 
communications continued to be interrupted and harassed until the 
end of the year. In retrospect it seems almost miraculous that Kfar 
Giladi, Metulla and the northern outposts, despite trouble with 
convoys onthe Rosh Pinna road, managed to hold out in the face of 
the Syrian invasion in May, but virtually the whole of the Huleh 
valley remained in Israeli hands by 1 June. 

This did not mean that all the farms emerged from the war un- 
scathed. Ayelet Hashahar was hit by a Syrian bomb, killing four of its 
members and two children; Menahemia, which was evacuated until 
22 June, was fired and looted; Gesher had to fend off intense shell-fire 
and repeated attacks by superior forces and Alumot was seriously 
damaged by bombardment.1® Just after the UN succeeded in or- 
ganizing a truce on 11 June the Syrians overran Mishmar Hayarden at 
the southern end of the Huleh. Although all the settlers, except one 
Eliezer Segal who refused to depart and was duly killed by the in- 
vading troops, had been evacuated, the village was virtually flattened 
and put to the sack during the occupation. That in turn put Yesud 
llaMa’ala immediately to the north in the front line. Before they were 
cleared from the area, the Syrians and the Iraqis mounted an intensive 
shell bombardment of the woshava, more notable for its enthusiasm 
than its accuracy, scooping great fifteen-foot craters out of the lawns 
in front of the houses, destroying the village’s synagogue, part of its 
school, the co-operative chicken-coop, and the odd cow, but sparing 
any human fatalities. The only direct hit on a shelter, holding sixteen 
people, mercifully failed to detonate.1’ 

When the settlers returned in August and September to harvest 
what was left of their crops — very little indeed in the case of Mahanaim, 
but almost the entire deciduous fruit and vegetable crops at Shadmot 


Dvora and Yavaiel = they found a human landscape that had been 
drastically transtormed by the Arab exodus. The same was true in 
Samaria, On the Sharon coasml plain ane in the Jordan walley, as well, 
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of course, as in Jaffa, Safed, Tiberias and Haifa. Some of the settlements 
which had had notably good relations with their neighbours like 
Alumot, had arranged before their departure to act as custodians for 
the Arab village farmers of Abadiye, pending a return which tragically 
was never to take place.18 A very few villages like Fureidis, west of 
Meir Shefeya, had disregarded the panic, and not only remained where 
they were, but had continued to send their people to work in the 
Zikhron vineyards and the Pardess Hanna plantations. As a result 
Fureidis is one of the few pre-1948 Arab villages in the Sharon to 
remain intact in land and population. Others, long-familiar names to 
the Jewish farmers — Hirbet esh Sherkess, Bureike, Ain Ghazal, Ain 
Ha’ud, now the arch artists colony of Ein Hod — had been forced, 
literally at gun-point, to accommodate armed Arab irregulars from 
Tulkarm and Jenin and as a result had been the targets for violent 
Hagana counter-offensives. Overnight, many were turned into ghost 
villages, empty collections of houses and untended fields. As a result 
of the evacuations, the potential cultivable area available to Israel 
increased, on its own estimate by at least half a million dumams.'9 
Apart from the vacated land, the considerable amount of food, live- 
stock and crops left behind by the Arabs in their terrorized flight 
compensated the Israelis for their own shortages resulting from the 
war and helped feed the swarms of new immigrants already crowding 
the refugee camps early in 1949. 

Amidst the euphoria of peace and national pride which swept 
Israel in 1949, Wolfson was sobered by counting the cost. The damage 
to the Grands Moulins was estimated at at least £125,000; Kfar Giladi 
and Ayelet Hashahar both needed {I10,000 for even minimal repairs, 
and Alumot submitted a similar estimate. ‘This was before the costs of 
restocking and resowing crops were calculated. The tragic plight of 
Mishmar Hayarden could be transferred to the JCA or to the new 
government, but the damage to Gesher and Ashdot proved an imme- 
diate bone of contention between PICA and the Jewish Agency. 
The settlement was in a pitiful condition. The dams protecting their 
new fishponds had been breached by the enemy and boats, fish and 
piping had all been lost. The cattle which had been moved to Yagur 
were still alive but suffered a disastrous loss of yield, providing, on 
avetage, at the end of 1948 between a half and two-thirds of the milk 
they had yielded in 1947. The perfume-essence and vegetable canning 
plants had both been wrecked and the vineyards, for table grapes, 
rotted through lack of spraying. The 400 laying hens had all died from 
thirst and the citrus groves at Geshcer had shrivelled away. Ashdot on 
its own reckoning (though Wolfson thought the sum high) billed its 
damage (exclusive of replacement costs) at fl127,212 and asked PICA 
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for, inter alia, £17000 for a new factory repayable over Io years and 
£118,000 for the reconstruction of its agriculture repayable over 20 
years, both at minimal rates of interest.2° The rest, it hoped, would be 
made up by the State. 

At the end of the summer when the first approaches for emergency 
credits had been made Wolfson already showed his concern lest any 
ad hoc grants be taken by the Israeli government or the Jewish Agency 
as an opportunity to shift the whole responsibility on to PICA. ‘Even 
if we desired to make a gesture and provide a comparatively small 
sum as evidence of our goodwill,’ he warned Gottlieb: 


there is the distinct danger that instead of eliciting gratitude for our 
endeavour we would probably be met with complaints regarding 
the inadequacies of our assistance, and we shall have established a 
precedent accepting a certain measure of responsibility for remedying 
the financial straits of our settlements on our land — even after the 
colonization has been completed [my italics] . . . I am torn on the one 
hand between a humanitarian desire to help these settlements in 
their plight (even though in comparison with Agency settlements 
ours have suffered but little) and on the other hand the fear that in 
our anxiety to demonstrate our sympathetic concern we should not 
expose ourselves to recriminations and incessant pressure for the 
assumption of even greater obligations.?! 


Gottlieb, who earlier had warned that ‘PICA must husband resources 
at the present because of the possible impending difficulties of the 
transfer’ (of sovereignty) was in broad agreement with this policy as 
was the President. But it was an interesting reflection on the evolution 
of PICA that Wolfson could now present as axiomatic the argument 
that any call on its resources beyond the initial settlement budgets 
would only be met in very special cases. Now that the State was in 
being and the Jewish Agency was manifestly the major sponsor of new 
settlement, he maintained, PICA could no longer be expected to 
subsidize indefinitely deficits recurring on woshavim and kibbutzim 
simply as a result of managerial shortcomings, still less write off as de 


facto gifts, advances earmarked as redeemable loans, however nominal 


the interest. The trouble was, of course, ever since the foundation of 
Samarin and Ekron, it was exceedingly difficult to discern accurately 
and fairly where ‘initial’ capital outlay ended and supplementary 
budgets began. This had been the trouble all along — with Zikhron’s 
press, Y¢esud’s drainage and Pardess Hanna’s irrigation, or lack of it. 
Was an access road for Bett Keshet to be treated as an integral part of 
setllement costs, in which case PICA might be Hable for the outlay 
(andl in this case was, to the tune of some £13000) or was than auxiliary 
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utility which might legitimately be charged to the quasi-governmental 
Agency? 

Not surprisingly, the criteria governing these nice demarcations 
were wildly arbitrary. They depended as much on short-term directives 
coming from Paris as to how expansive a budget might be for a 
forthcoming year, or even a season, as on any more objective assessment 
of whether the viability of a settlement was dependent on this or that 
installation. Other than the need to stake out a claim wis ad vis the 
Jewish Agency, it was dificult to see why Wolfson should have taken 
so tough a line with the financing of war damage at Kfar Giladi and 
Ayelet Hashahar, but at the same time have had no qualms about 
credits for a diesel repair shop at Ma’yan Tzevi or the new dairy at 
Shadmot Dvora.” Likewise Kfar Glickson had to seek bank finance 
to make good the damage caused by a fire in one of its barns in Noverm- 
ber 1948, whereas, although Nahalat Jabotinsky had neglected to 
provide itself with adequate insurance cover and then succumbed to 
successive fire a#@ floods which destroyed not only its dairy but main 
stores and food supplies, it was provided with a straight cash grant of 
£13000 and a loan of {I1000 — about half the estimated losses. Max 
Rowe, who was responsible for the latter recommendation, very 
reasonably argued that although PICA should not encourage the 
notion that it would act as banker and insurer: ‘I cannot help feeling 
that the magnitude of the disaster that has befallen this young settlement 
is such... that it would be unduly insensitive flatly to instruct it to 
look elsewhere.”?* 

The often rather pettifogging disputes between the Jewish Agency 
and PICA over the division of responsibility for capital expenditure 
opened old wounds that had healed during the war. Until 1950-1 
when PICA decided very belatedly to acknowledge.the importance of 
public relations, the Israeli press lost few opportunities to depict its 
policies as motivated by skinflint parsimony at a time when maximum 
generosity was called for to help the young State overcome its crippling 
economic handicaps. While the government was expected in 1949 to 
carry a deficit of around £135 m. PICA was accused, in effect, of 
carrying out colonization on a shoestring. Its settlers, wrote Mishmar 
in October of that year, were made to feel that they were still merely 
‘guests at the Baron’s table’.*4 The truth, as usual, was a good deal more 
complicated. PICA was in fact spending a greater proportion of its 
current resources on settlement, maintenance and amelioration in the 
period immediately following independence than at any other time in 
its history; but the scale of fixed capital required to launch a settlement 
with any chance of prospering had risen well beyond PICA’s capacity 
to provide recurrent subsidies. [f, as was emphatically not the case, the 








Tlarvesting one of the first crops of 
Palestinian grapefruit — introduced 
by the Baron at Bitania in 1913 


James de Rothschild, 1930 
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Association had still possessed thousands of as yet untouched but 
cultivable dunams it would have been incapable, in all likelihood, of 
doing much more than virtually donating the land itself and providing 
a per capita budget that amounted to little more than initial pocket 
money. The fixed rate at the end of the forties and in the early fifties 
per family was between {I900 and {I1o000. This gave a colonization 
budget for Beit Keshet, with 40 families on 3500 dunams of £136,000; 
for Beit Hanania and Ma’agan Michael (the two settlements established 
on the reclaimed Kabbara land and named, respectively, after Gottlieb 
and Mikhail Polak) £156,000 for 52 families on 1700 dunams and 
£152,000 for 63 families on 2500 dunams. For Talmey Elazar, founded 
in 1952 on land to the east of Pardess Hanna, the budget for 65 families 
was otiginally estimated at £165,000 but in fact exceeded that by 
around 20°%%.% And even if PICA succeeded in holding per captta 
costs of settlement to a notionally inelastic standard —- which in a 
rapidly inflationary situation was most unlikely — the pressure from 
mass immigration to create labour as well as land-intensive colonies 
was bound to push up the aggregate capital requirement. The fact 
that the Jewish Agency was obliged at /east¢ to match the PICA invest- 
ment —- and even then Harzfeld of the Farmers’ Federation Organization 
complained about penny-pinching — speaks for itself.*6 

Added to these basic commitments, PICA also funded work like 
dune fixing and afforestation at Caesarea with acacias and the ubiquitous 
eucalyptuses, occasionally interspersed with umbrella pines, as the 
first stage in an ambitious plan for industrial development. That alone 
in 1950 came to another {l21,000. There were in addition always 
other calls from longer-established colonies which it felt it could 
hardly decline: Givat Ada was at last connected with its electricity 
supply in 1950; Ayelet Hashahar lent {I6000 for a new water system 
anda contribution made towards Ma’agan Michael’s access road and the 
cold storage unit to go with its new fishponds. A number of those 
items were treated as loans at 3% spread over 8~10 years, but as in the 
case of the ostensibly /eased land these items were largely accountants’ 
fiction, since there was hardly a possibility that PICA would foreclose 
or evict in case of ‘default’. Hence the recognition, for the first time in 
1950, that when land was put out to settlement the Association had, in 
cllect, written it off, or at the very least, permanently transferred it as a 
capital asset. The same sort of principle operated in the case of areas 
of land in Pardess Hanna, Rosh Pinna and Binyamina, provided as 
camps for the immigrant refugees. Formally, the PICA was entitled to a 
rent from the Jewish Agency for those facilities but of course when 
and whether they ever pot ie was left very much to discretion and 
continpency, Finally = and apare from the industrial portfolio which 
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was meant to be handled in a more conventionally commercial fashion — 
there were the contributions made as a matter of course to institutions 
like Mikve Israel, the Hebrew University where James was a Governor, 
projects like the excavation of Hazor (where, too, he was following an 
enthusiasm of Edmond’s) and the Rothschild Hospital, built on PICA 
land in Haifa in 1941, and for which the Association provided part of 
the foundation fund.?? 

All this does not exactly betoken a sluggish response to the pressure 
for absorption of immigrants and economic consolidation, registered 
after 1949, but it did little to quiet the usual carping. PICA’s perform- 
ance was now being judged by standards that were no longer com- 
parable. In the same year that its budget was set at £1300,000, the 
total estimate for the Jewish Agency was projected at £126 m. The 
essential distinction, of course, was that whereas the PICA settlements 
and industries had depended exclusively on finance originating with 
the single source of Edmond de Rothschild, the Jewish Agency 
establishment was supported by a massive transfusion of funds from 
Jewry the whole world over. But the latter was now identified as the 
authentically ‘national’ institution and with that acknowledgement 
the days of heroic philanthropy were past. Obviously, it was high time 
that the relationship between the two institutions was redefined. 
Wolfson had recognized this need when, at the end of May 1949, he 
discussed with James de Rothschild the problem: 


of reorientating PICA’s structure and programme in Israel, so as to 
enable us to employ our resources there in the ways most conducive 
to productive enterprise and therefore most likely to benefit the 
development of Israel. We share the view that this may require 
much more intimate association, and possibly even a merger with 
other institutions.?§ 


Foreshadowing as it did — though such a contingency was surely 
not in Wolfson’s mind at the time — the eventual liquidation of PICA, 
this new working principle was very fine in theory, but much trickier 
to operate in practice. For example, when, in November 1951, Levi 
Eshkol, then Minister of Agriculture — and by virtue of that post also 
head of the Jewish Agency’s colonization department — proposed that 
one or the other organization be responsible for PICA colonies but 
not both, it looked on the face of it an eminently sensible step towards 
harmonization. Since the Jewish Agency now not only provided a 
matching colonization budget but also supplied building materials 
and even technical engincering and agronomical instruction, he 
deemed it more sensible that e/her PICA simply pay over its share to 
the Agency which would then exclusively administer the settlement 
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work, or else the Agency could hand over i#s share and then ccase to 
take any responsibility for them. There was a time, in the 1930s, when 
the latter suggestion would have seemed very attractive to the PICA 
management, supplementary finance without infringement of control. 
Rowe, who had succeeded Wolfson as General Manager in July 1950, 
pointed out that however desirable streamlining functions might be, 
the first proposition in effect reduced PICA to the status of a distant 
banker, or in a term he often used, a ‘benevolent creditor’.29 The 
alternative, however, had its own drawbacks for it meant isolating the 
PICA settlements not only from Jewish Agency technical and in- 
structional assistance, but also from their active partnership in future 
developments. What, in fact, Rowe was exposing was a reprise of the 
familiar refrain ‘you are PICA colonies; go to her; she has enough’. 

To uncharitable observers cases like this suggested that PICA 
courted a relationship with the Government and the Agency close 
enough to ensure the operational viability of its settlements, but not so 
close as to circumscribe its independence or to reduce its role to that 
of a remote disburser of auxiliary finance. Of course, Israel was not so 
tich in resources that it could afford to lay down absolute conditions 
under which PICA might contribute to its settlement and development. 
But even in a society which, willy nilly, had opted for a mixed rather 
than purely socialist economy, some of the inherited assumptions 
about the rights entailed by PICA’s patrimony would inevitably be 
forfeited to contemporary exigencies. In 1948 it had even been hinted 
by Dr Granowsky, the Secretary-General of the Jewish National 
Fund, that Israel might need a monopoly of its most elementary 
resources — land and water — if it were to plan rationally for the ab- 
sorption of the hundreds of thousands of refugees coming not only 
{rom the European camps but from the murderous terror of African 
and oriental cities as well.3° Even in the rough and tumble days of the 
carly 1950s it would have been unthinkable, virtually an act of sacrilege, 
to lay hands on the “Baron’s land’. But there were repeated incidents 
where PICA’s right of disposition was challenged in the name of 
Zionist solidarity. 

One such affair, trifling in itself, begged just such a large question of 
principle. In November 1948 PICA had been approached by the 
Lyirector of the Sieff Agricultural Research Institute with a view to 
the experimental cultivation of castor beans (ricinus) on its land at 
Caesarea. This was a plant in which Edmond himself had shown great 
interest ancl a pilot project perfectly in keeping with PICA’s tradition 
of promoting agricultural research and development. It had, in fact, 
alreacly planted out 200 dunams of castor beans in the preceding year 
and PICA was now willinge to adda further 300 damams for that pur 
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pose so that the Sieff plot was to be merely an addition in what would 
then have become a joint venture. There was, however, an important 
complication. At about the same time (autumn 1948) Sdot Yam had 
applied to PICA to lease some 800 dunams which had in past years been 
cultivated by Arab tenants and which included the above-mentioned 
lots of 300 and 200 dunams. At that time Wolfson had reacted very 
charily, despite assurances from Sdot Yam and Harzfeld that no per- 
manent appropriation was intended. Understandably, he was not eager 
to have another Ginnosar on his hands, and Sdot Yam’s past record 
of flouting such undertakings in the name of a higher morality was 
not an encouraging omen. ‘If we permit Mr Harzfeld to use this 
land,’ he wrote: 


even temporarily, there is a strong possibility that the group will 
undertake the drainage of marsh and the improvement of the soil 
since, otherwise, the land may not be susceptible of profitable 
cultivation. Consequently even though Mr Harzfeld may assure us 
that he has no intention of alienating PICA from the area... we 
must, if we agree to his proposal, do so with our eyes open, viz. 
realize that at a later date we may find ourselves in a situation where 
we cannot retrieve the land and where we may be compelled to 
consent to a cession of the land to the group which Mr Harzfeld has 
placed there . . . Logically it might seem that the proper answer for 
us is negative in the hope that we would thus retain the freedom 
(theoretical at least) of utilizing or disposing of the land at a later 
date as we deem best. Such a negative reply might, however be 
construed as an act of obstruction against the political interests of 
the country. It might even result in the group forcibly occupying 
the land - even though there has been no mention of such an 
eventuality.3! 


Wolfson’s cautious approach found a responsive echo in Paris and 
London. PICA stalled for a while but in agreeing to the expansion of 
the castor bean project it in effect precluded Sdot Yam from aquiring 
the whole of their 800 dunams, though of course leaving PICA with 
300 dunams free. The &vutza in its turn insisted that, although plough- 
ing — by workers from the neighbouring kibbutz of Gan Shmuel - was 
due to begin in January 1949, no work could be undertaken pending 
the final outcome of their request for the lease of the whole area. There 
then ensued an unedifying battle of tractors between the Avwtzot, the 
Sdot Yammites gaining the field and preventing the Gan Shmuelitcs 
from starting work. The burden of their case was that, given the state 
of national emergency, etc. 500 dunams assigned for fancy experimental 
work was too extravapant and that the consolidation of a mixed 
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farming-fishing kvutya had higher priority. This was a view successfully 
pressed on the then Minister of Agriculture, Zisling, who, apparently 
began from the premise — and here was the nub of the whole matter - 
that wsufruct in such cases could not be determined simply by formal 
rights of ownership. In the end Zisling reversed his view of the con- 
duct of both parties, seeing that it was Sdot Yam, and not PICA, 
which had tried to pre-empt the issue by staging a fart accomph. A 
compromise was proposed by which PICA retained only 200 additional 
dunams, leaving 400 from the whole area free for the Sdot Yam lease, 
and offering the &vutya, as it had originally, the work of cultivating the 
beans. The request for the lease of the 400 dunams was then submitted 
to the PICA Council. In the meantime, however, it was necessary to 
plough the 200 dunams before the rains set in. There then followed 
an abrupt resumption of the battle of the Massey-Fergusons in which 
Sdot Yam, fighting with their exhausts to the sea, proved once more 
to be the stronger. Max Rowe who was undergoing a somewhat stormy 
initiation as Assistant General Manager, was obliged to go to the 
Haita police for help, though it was by no means clear they would be 
prepared to intervene effectively. At this moment of deadlock the whole 
matter was referred back to James de Rothschild with Wolfson edging 
nervously away from further undesirable confrontation. ‘PICA could 
of course decide to work its land according to its own decisions,’ he 
wrote on 28 January, ‘provided alyays that these decisions fitted in with 
the pattern of national requirements’ (my italics).? With a rain of hostile 
publicity descending on PICA, Zisling decided to wield the Solomonic 
sword, warning Sdot Yam that if they resorted to force they would be 
held criminally responsible but admonishing PICA that, if they refused 
to lease the 400 dunams, he would be forced to draw his own con- 
clusions ‘and tackle the entire problem on more fundamental lines’.®8 
Wolfson knew a veiled threat when he heard one. The castor bean 
cordon sanitaire retreated somewhat, Sdot Yam (the name, appropriately 
means Fields of the Sea) returned unopposed to the 400 dunams, and 
the eventuality which Wolfson had predicted six months before duly 
came to pass. 

What evidently surprised and grieved Rowe, especially since he had 
been trained as a lawyer, was not that Sdot Yam should seek to stake 
Out claims on someone else’s land by mere virtue of their express 
willingness to work it, but that those claims — and the unorthodox 
manner in which they were pressed — should have been implicitly 
eondoned by the Government, and fervently upheld by the press. ‘This 
was by no means the only occasion on which the strict letter of the 
law was stretched to accommodate a priors assumptions about national 
needs, In one dispute, at least, those arguments were brought into 
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service for the prosecution of altogether more mundane interests. In 
March 1951, PICA received an application from an Anglo-Jewish 
owned soft drinks and liqueur manufacturer, Eliaz, to rent the disused 
perfume factory at Binyamina. Naturally, the SCV suspected Eliaz 
of wanting to encroach on their virtual monopoly of wine-making in 
Palestine and made appropriate representations to PICA to deny the 
lease. Rowe himself saw no reason to be indefinitely committed to 
feather-bedding a notoriously cost-ineffective monopoly, but was 
swayed by the important principle that it would be improper to use 
Edmond’s land for the purpose of competing with the wine-making 
co-operative he had been responsible for creating. Denied their initial 
application Eliaz returned with a proposal to make only soft drinks 
and jams and, on further representation, was allowed up to 5% grape 
content for their product. As the enterprise was presented as a scheme 
to give employment to immigrants in a period when this was badly 
needed, rent was fixed at an almost nominal level. In 1952, the local 
Council at Binyamina were likewise leased a small adjacent plot, 
expressly for the purpose of building light industrial workshops and 
plant, also intended to absorb unskilled immigrant labour and also at a 
nominal rent.34 

Three years later it was discovered that both Eliaz and the Council 
were breaking their respective agreements. In 1955 it had been revealed 
that Eliaz was indeed making wine, as the SCV had warned they 
would, and were thus in flagrant violation of their rent agreement. 
Given the usual storm of highly tendentious publicity whipped up by 
the press, PICA consented to allow Eliaz to proceed, on the strict 
condition that they bought none of their grapes from the SCV vine- 
yards. Under the new Rent Law, a landlord was entitled to increase 
rentals which had been fixed by agreement. The permitted increase 
was up to about 150 per cent of the existing rent. PICA demanded 
an increase of around 70 per cent. The firm in its turn retorted that 
PICA was in no position to change the original terms of the agreement 
in so far as it affected rent! As Rowe, evidently flabbergasted by the 
audacity of the manoeuvre, wrote at the time: ‘Eliaz, in effect, wanted 
to be in a better position after a breach of contract than they would 
have been had they always abided by its terms.’®° 

In the summer of 1956, however, a further development came to 
light. There had never been, it transpired, nor was there any likelihood 
of ‘light industrial’ plant ever being constructed by Binyamina for the 
disinterested employment of immigrant workers. What was going on 
in the five-dunam lot was the construction of a wine cellar, specifically 
for Eliaz. In its application to the Government for building: permission 
the Council was described as the owner of the land, tad PICA been 
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properly described as the owner, there would have been an opportunity 
for it to register its obvious objection — and this was exactly the 
contingency the Council was seeking to avoid by its fast accomph. 'To 
accept that, Rowe argued ‘would seem to me to be an intolerable 
surrender to wrong’ and he proceeded to apply for an interim in- 
junction on the cellar works which was duly granted. This was the 
signal for the beginning of an extravagant, ugly, and almost perversely 
ill-informed campaign of denigration in which PICA was misrepre- 
sented as preposterously and unreasonably ‘legalistic’ in its approach, 
bent on protecting monopoly and depriving immigrants of their right 
to wotk.36 Nothing was said about the profits accruing to Eliaz from 
having the run of the factory at a nominal rent, nor about the Council 
behaving as though it had the free disposal of the property. Indeed the 
Council went on to argue, even mote disingenuously, that were the 
construction of the cellars to be cancelled, it would be liable to be sued 
by Eliaz. In fact, even the Binyamina Council had had the elementary 
prudence to include in their agreement the proviso that it could not 
come into force before the District Commissioners had approved it. 
No such approval had ever been given. 

The injunction was granted an extension pending legal proceedings, 
but to press home the persuasiveness of their case Eliaz resorted to 
intimidation. On 12 July 1956 Rowe had the PICA account of the 
dispute published in the form of a newspaper advertisement, in an 
attempt to counteract the slanted version put out in most of the press 
stories. A day later, when he was in Tel Aviv, a busload of immigrant 
wotkers, informed by Eliaz that were the cellar works to halt they 
would be put out of work, descended on the PICA offices in Haifa 
which they proceeded to occupy with some menace. On returning to 
[laifa and contacting the police, Rowe was told that it would be 
unwise to provoke the situation further, and that, in case of violence, 
there would be one patrol car with four policemen waiting by the 
petrol station down the road. Armed with this cold comfort and his 
Own resourcefulness he found himself confronted by a rowdy and 
threatening crowd fully prepared to exact rough, rather than court, 
justice. After a few sticky moments he managed to control them and 
eventually the premises were peacefully evacuated. 

The Prime Minister, Ben-Gurion, had appointed a legal arbitrator 
to settle the dispute, but his appointment was rejected by the Bin- 
yamina Council who insisted on a non-legal nominee. This turned out 
to be the Minister of the Interior, Bar Yehuda. While his ruling could 
Hot help but bea complete vindication of the conduct of PICA through- 
out, nevertheless the Minister manaped to present the case as though 
there were, in faet, tiphe on both sides and as if his task were some 
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how to reconcile two equally justified positions. Because PICA had, 
in the past, leased a cellar to Eliaz it was reasonable, he said, for the 
Binyamina Council to ‘assume’ that PICA would assent to, or acquiesce 
in the new sub-letting.®? In the interests of employment, good harmony 
and continuity of the work, so long as the Council sow properly ap- 
plied to PICA, the latter should permit the work to go ahead and 
Eliaz to continue manufacturing on the Binyamina site. Rowe was 
appalled by what he felt was an unqualified defeat for the rule of law 
and decent conduct. Force, together with a carefully orchestrated 
campaign of public opinion, had prevailed in licensing the manifestly 
unlawful and in decreeing black should be white. While many politicians 
agreed with him, the power of the press generated an atmosphere in 
which rational, let alone proper decisions were impossible to make 
without incurring odium. Even one public figure who should have 
known better, and who had indicated his view that the affair had 
been ‘scandalous’, then turned to one of the protagonists from Bin- 
yamina and added: ‘Without such chutz pa (cheek), we would never have 
built Eve¢y Israel.’ 

The injury done to Max Rowe’s strong ethical convictions by this 
unedifying episode was all the more unfortunate since he had begun 
his stewardship of what turned out to be the final phase of PICA, 
resolved to mend broken fences between the Association and the 
major Zionist institutions and the press. In many respects he was a 
contrast to his two predecessors. Possessed of inexhaustible reserves of 
tact and courtesy, as well as considerable moral courage, Rowe was 
also by far the most committed Zionist and, for that matter, the most 
observant orthodox Jew, who had ever managed PICA. He differed 
from Franck and Wolfson in one other crucial respect. In their very 
different ways, both had been superlative technicians and managers: 
masters of detail. For all his grasp of agrarian finance, and his pene- 
trating insight into the peculiarities of the Palestinian milieu, Arab as 
well as Jewish, Franck remained what he had always been, an engineer: 
of men, goods and money. Wolfson, trained in the Anglo-Saxon, 
rather than the Gallic tradition, was an analytical empiricist where 
Franck was a concrete synthesist. Their respective pedigrees, as it 
were, were the Ecole Normale Supérieure on the one hand and Cambridge 
on the other. It had been Keynes who had actually recommended 
Wolfson to James as a suitable man for the job. Franck would seek to 
give a problem clarity and definition and then dispatch it with a few 
terse instructions, a habit emulated at a rather more erratic tempo by 
his protégé, Robert Gottlich. Wolfson, however, worried away at an 
issuc in the belief that, if systematically reduced to all its constituent 
parts and then viewed as if throuph a prism of lopic, 6 could somehow 
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be rendered tractable. Not infrequently this meant that, following an 
exhaustive review of all available data, no decision was taken. Wolfson’s 
razor intellect was at its best in the crisp and illuminating reports he 
sent to Paris on the unfolding drama of 1946-8. His abilities were 
widely admired in Israel and just after independence he was invited 
to be deputy to Hooften in the Bureau for Economic Co-ordination. 
There he seemed more in his element, sketching out plans for the 
long-term future of the Israeli economy and, faithful to his Cambridge 
teacher, indulging in the Keynesian romance of deficit budgeting. 

Rowe had the one quality missing from that forrnidable inventory of 
talents most necessary for managing PICA’s business in its climacteric: 
the ability to distinguish the wood from the trees, to step back from the 
immense proliferation of business and take proper measure of its 
past attainments and future possibilities. In these insights he coincided 
with James de Rothschild’s own evolving views as to what course 
PICA should pursue within the new context of Israel. Involved in 
every detail of the Association’s work, and scrutinizing its daily 
progress with as much care and fastidiousness as his father, James put 
his personal imprint on the culminating phase of the enterprise. Since 
the massive support from world Jewry, streaming in through the 
national financial institutions — a development in which PICA un- 
qualifiedly rejoiced — was dwarfing the kind of resources it could 
command from Edmond’s heritage alone, it was resolved not to 
continue to do on a necessarily modest scale what could be done on a 
large scale by the principal Zionist agencies. Secondly, it was decided 
that colonization on any cultivable land remaining to PICA should be 
completed and then discontinued as a major part of its activities. 
Vinally, James was determined to see that the perennially-postponed 
works at Um el-Alaq, his father’s destined last resting-place, should be 
finished, and his parents reinterred in a manner befitting the magnitude 
of Edmond’s achievement. 

In the last six years of its career, PICA caught second wind. From a 
somewhat autumnal period it entered into a comprehensive and 
ambitious programme of development. The last land reserves were 
duly colonized. Ma’agan Michael (1950) Beit Hanania (1951) and 
‘Lalmey Elazar (1954) being newly established on the Sharon coastal 
plain and Sde Eliezer (1952) in the Huleh valley north-west of Ayelet 
Hashahar. Nor could it seriously be maintained that PICA was de- 
priving its settlements of adequate credits. In the third quarter of 1954 
alone, its budget, for all purposes, was £1668,732. Nearly £120,000 


was provided for Sde [hezer to buy its initial Itvestock, another 
{120,000 for ‘Talmey Hlazar’s stables, houses and water supply, nearly 
f,lso,000 for Neve Yarn’s new eannertes. Other relatively recent 
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settlements were helped towards consolidation. Hazorim was provided 
with the irrigation which enabled it to produce commercial crops of 
aubergine and cucumbers and Ma’yan Tzevi to enlarge its banana 
plantations, create new fishponds in place of the old eucalyptus groves, 
and experiment with the commercial cultivation of mushrooms in the 
dank gloom of the old Zikhron Ya’aqov wine cellars.8 

Edmond, one feels, would have been overjoyed by this renewed 
burst of activity. He would have been pleased by the ‘peace settlements’ 
concluded between PICA and Ginnosar, Sdot Yam and Neve Yam 
in the 1950s, as by the systematic leasing of urban plots in rapidly 
developing centres like Pardess Hanna, Tiberias and Atlit. Projects 
which involved a modernizing technology and which deliberately 
looked towards a more sophisticated future would have given him 
particular pleasure. Part of Caesarea was to be developed as an in- 
dustrial settlement specifically geared for the absorption of the post- 
independence wave of immigrants.3° The settlement which emerged 
from these plans, Or Akiba, was opened in 1951 by Mrs Golda Meirson 
(later Meir). A huge fisheries project was planned for Sdot Yam- 
Ma’agan Michael in which harbour installations and a fleet of 20 
modern trawlers with refrigerated storage capacity was costed out at 
£1750,000.*° ‘Though this had to be pared down to a more modest and 
realistic scale, another visionary enterprise achieved full fruition: the 
development of Caesarea as a future tourist resort combining the 
cultural interest of the excavations with a recreation dear to James’s 
own heart: golf. Though he died just before their completion, the 
Caesarea links, facing out over the Roman harbour and the Medi- 
terranean, are an apt and expressive monument to James’s combination 
of resolution, shrewdness and savotr-faire. 

A concomitant of these developments was the streamlining and 
modernization of the PICA administration. The now meaninglessly 
formal corps de service was to be reduced to its most important working 
elements and a good deal of the more complex technical work — soil 
surveys, engineering and construction projects — left to the appropriate 
government departments. Instead of attempting to spread finite 
resources too thinly, the objective was to concentrate on what PICA 
could do best and cut back sharply on anything that could be construed 
as non-productive expenditure. In this last respect, some of PICA’s 
commercial and industrial enterprises left a good deal to be desired, 
and it was here that the new broom was forced to sweep from under 
the carpet some erimy detritus that some of the Israeli pulolic, at least, 
would have preferred left invisible. 

Neither James nor his senior staff saw any reason why PICA shoule 
indefinitely featherbed manifestly uneconomic concerns simply because 
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changes involved in improving unit costs would necessarily mean 
retrenching on labour and real wages. The latter was all the more 
pressing since the estimated differential for unskilled labour on projects 
like the last anti-malarial drainage on the Sharon between Arab and 
Jewish workers was about six simes.*1 Because of the immensely 
powerful place occupied in Israeli governing institutions by the 
Histadrut general union, it required a cool head and a stout heart to 
tackle these problems directly. Nor was the condition of the Israeli 
economy — with chronic deficits covered only by massive capital 
import, multiple devaluations, skyrocketing inflation and draconian 
consumer austerity — very conducive to the amicable solution of labour 
disputes which might arise from attempts at rationalization. 

PICA had already had some experience of these difficulties immedi- 
ately following the War of Independence when the withdrawal of the 
NAAFI standing order for 10,000 crates ~ or 480,000 bottles a month — 
had brought a sudden slump in demand to Palestine Breweries.** 
The readjustment from slaking the late-imperial thirst of the British 
Army with a recognizable approximation of Burton malt beer, to 
catering for the altogether more Pilsen-Miinchen-conditioned palates of 
the central European a/yot necessitated a reorganization of plant and 
labour which Hirschbruch, the Managing Director represented as 
traumatic. What was obvious was that the changes would require the 
closure of one of the two breweries and their amalgamation under one 
roof with a resulting off-loading of about 70 workers. Hirschbruch 
himself felt that simply raising retail prices would cushion the business 
against increased cost burdens, but Wolfson was bent on more root 
and branch solutions, beginning with a pruning of the management! 
After a brief strike, threats of legal action to recover a loan made to 
the Breweries and general tumult at Rishon Le Zion, the rational- 
ization was duly carried through by 1950, and from that point on Gold 
Star Beer became a profitable concern. 

These problems were brought much closer home when, in the 
summer of 1949, the PICA staff in Haifa themselves threatened a 
strike unless their cost-of-living supplements were raised to meet 
Jewish Agency rates. Previously, PICA had been paying a ‘thirteenth 
month’ — an allowance of an extra month’s pay each year — at the 
slightly lower rate standardized for Israeli civil service employees. 
Initial negotiations only aggravated tempers, the leader of the staff 
delegation quoting religious law at the management to the effect that 
‘the wages of him that is hired shall not abide with thee all night until 
the morning’. Rowe wrote to Gottlieb on 23 August that: 


while chere would be nothing very Creager de if the Pleytadrnw? were 
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called in... it would seem to me regrettable if, for the first time 
in the history of the PICA, our relations with the staff had to reach 
a pass where direct negotiations could not lead to a fair settlement. 
Moteover, it would, in my view, be calamitous if, in the end we 
were to concede to the Histadrut, what we have withheld from the 
staffin direct negotiations. *3 


Although the strike threat was lifted, it was only a year later that, 
after a testimonial from Rowe on the efficiency and loyalty of the staff, 
PICA agreed to pay the higher rate. 

The Grands Moulins de Palestine, where another dispute flared up in 
the same year, 1949, was to prove a much more intractable problem. 
Once the most modern in the country the flour mills had become a 
time-and-motion man’s nightmare. Like some other PICA enterprises 
in the past they were overmanned, overpaid and overprotected.* 
Schapiro, the Managing Director, was an amiable, witty man who had 
good reason for conviviality since he was presiding over an enterprise 
that increasingly resembled a benevolently subsidized old-age home 
rather than a factory. Virtually everything about the Moulins was past 
its prime: the top-heavy management — nine officials for a work force 
of less than 60 — obsolete machinery, and workers in their fifties 
and sixties, retained more out of a sense of seigneurial obligation 
than for their capacity to carry out hauling and carting at a nimble 
pace. The General Manager, Attias, Rowe reported, ‘seems to be losing 
his grip over the staff and relations between management and staff 
are deteriorating rapidly’.4° The head miller, though very competent in 
his day, was now sixty-six and obliged to operate a ramshackle estab- 
lishment. The management was either innocent of such new-fangled 
devices as fork-lift trucks and modern silos or was incapable of plan- 
ning even rudimentary technological improvement. Instead, grain was 
carried manually from truck to storehouse, to cleaning baths, back to 
storage and so on, so that it was hardly surprising that about 20 of 
the workers were employed as full-time porters. 

The economic framework within which the mills had to work also 
made adjustment to fluctuations of supply and demand very awkward. 
Government supplied the wheat, mostly imported, paid a milling fee of 
around {15 a ton and took it back again once the process was com- 
pleted. To cover production costs and overheads — as they stood in 
1949 — the mill had to work at full capacity: 65 tons a day or around 
1500 a month. During the boom demand period of the war, with 
domestic grain supply at a peak, the firm had managed to notch up 
annual profits of around £119,000 for the period from 1938 to 1945. 
But, for obvious reasons, when the Government was unable to supply 
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more grain for milling than some 7500 tons between June 1948 and 
June 1949, with plant operating at 40% capacity, that figure turned 
into a loss of some £114,000. Moreover the deficiences of the machinery 
had become sufficiently serious for there to be a marked deterioration 
in the quality of the flour, to the point where it might have had diffi- 
culty in measuring up to the officially prescribed quality control. 
Finally, the wage tariff had been set on principles which struck Rowe 
as bizarre. In addition to their nominal salary both workers and 
officials were paid ‘additional months’’ wages. In Israel at this time, 
where real incomes lagged seriously behind commodity inflation, this 
was nothing out of the ordinary. But the custom at the Mou/ms during 
the war and the subsequent five years had been to pay 17 months’ 
wages to the officials. It was an essential part of their case that such 
payments were not occasional dividends, contingent on the company’s 
proftts, but an integral element in their wages. 

The trouble with contemplating any adjustments or reforms was 
that in terms of productivity and efficiency the mills were a long way 
from being truly comparable with other factories with which the 
officials and workers wanted parity. Were government control of 
markets and prices and its steady regulation of supply and demand to 
be withdrawn the Moulins would have had the utmost difficulty in 
holding their own, as, with new waves of immigration in the inde- 
pendence period bolstering demand over the following decade, it was 
imperative that they should be equipped with new plant including a 
high-capacity silo and automated conveying systems. Rowe estimated 
that new equipment could raise capacity to something in the order of 
90 of even 100 tons a day while lowering unit costs by 10%. But it 
was felt, not least by James, that investment on this scale could only be 
justified if there was a root and branch overhaul of staff and pro- 
ductivity first. 

Detailed proposals for increasing output and cutting back on official 
staff were drafted in the autumn of 1949 and resulted immediately in 
dispute with, respectively, the officials and the workers. As always 
owe was inclined to reasonable conciliation. However much he 
cdlisapproved of the 17-month payment for the officials he recognized 
that it “can (not) now be either disregarded or reversed without 
provoking very serious reactions .. .’46 Schapiro, he was discovering, 
was less than anxious actively to join the fray. At the first meeting 
convened with representatives of workers and staff, together with 
Listadrnt olficials, at the Zion Hotel in Haifa, he had announced that 
his contribution to sorting out these tangled matters was to depart 
immediately, leaving full authority’ to Rowe and the sentor accountant, 
Dotan, to cope ag best they could. On 7 October = about a fortnight 
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after this incident — a beleaguered Rowe reported to Paris: 


... apart from the things of which I have written, there are a thou- 
sand and one instances of mismanagement which come to light day 
after day and which need attention, care and adjustment. In the 
midst of it all Mr Schapiro wrote us, as he wrote to you, that we 
should be firm and that we have yielded too much by agreeing to 
the 16-months’ pay to be converted into 13-months’ pay. 

If I may say so, Mr Dotan and I are doing this job witha singleness 
of purpose which seeks no praise and needs no prodding, but it 
requires a stout heart not to be discouraged by Mr Schapiro’s 
writings. It was he who paid 17 months’ salary (to the officials) for 
about six years and it was he who paid the 16th month as late as 
Piptil Of this year, *? 


Reappraisals of management, it seems, were more congenial when 
considered from a healthy distance. 

The figure to which Rowe alluded was part of a compromise package 
which received the approval of a government mediator appointed to 
arbitrate both disputes, Dr Schénblum. While the 16-month payment 
was to be converted into 13 months, the 17-month (already promised 
by Schapiro) was to be paid to the officials in the form of a special 
allowance of {12 per dependant. It was further understood that the 
guid pro quo for increased wages was to be a pruning back of staff 
numbers. 

When confronted with the mediator’s proposals for their dispute, 
however, the workers proved mote truculent. He had stated that 
supplementary payments for 1949 (they had wanted {I12,000, Rowe 
had offered £11200) were to be awarded, but without prejudice to new 
contracts to be drawn up covering 1950. The workers held references 
to the 1950 contracts to mean duplicating the bonuses for 1949 whereas 
PICA’s position was that the new arrangements were strictly subject to 
agreement being reached on higher productivity. When Schénblum 
clarified his recommendation in PICA’s sense, the work force went on 
strike on 2 March and stayed out until 20 June 1950. Once again the 
press represented the conflict as a battle with the unbending forces of 
monopoly capitalism, aggravated by the haughtiness of the Baronial 
administration. While the Héstadrut supported the workers’ demand for 
automatic parity with other mills, the Government became under 
standably anxious about the fate of its grain washed on the day the strike 
was declared. Left for any length of time it would rot and the heavy loss 
would have to be borne by the Government. Though the PICA 
management tried appealing to the workers’ patriotism to save precious 
foreipn currency, they responded by exploiting: the situation to try 
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and win a rapid victory in the early days. It was only after inter- 
vention from Golda Meir, then Minister of Labour, that the wheat 
was finally milled, but the strike continued for another three months. 
The settlement that was finally arrived at after protracted negotiations 
through the Histadrut was, on the whole, favourable to PICA. Sup- 
plementary bonuses at the 1949 rate were to be paid but only for 
January and February of 1950 (before the strike). A productivity 
committee was to submit, within a month, recommendations for 
bringing the productivity at the Grand Moulins up to the level of 
other Haifa Mills. A new agreement for 1950 — which would provide 
for pay increases — would be implemented only after the publication 
of the findings of that committee. Subsequent strike pay was to be 
atbitrated and a productivity committee consisting of representatives 
of government, management and workers to report within a month 
of the reopening. That committee was even more favourable to PICA’s 
position. It recommended that no strike pay be awarded but an ex 
gratia payment of some {11200 be made as a concession, and that the 
work force be reduced from 45 to 35. New machinery and a modern 
silo were duly installed and management thinned out — though 
more by natural wastage than immediate dismissals. By September 
1950 the plant was already milling around 2500 tons a month. Four 
years later, James and his wife watched their cousin Elie open a new 
factory in the presence of the Minister of Labour, and of Trade and 
Industry (Golda Meir and Peretz Bernstein). Its immense grain silo, 
still visible today from virtually all parts of Haifa was thus put into 
operation. By the time the Grands Moulins were disposed of, they had 
been transformed from the most antiquated to the most up-to-date 
enterprise in the PICA portfolio. 

The General Manager and his staff emerged from these several dog 
fights bloodied but unbowed. It was difficult for them not to feel that, 
whatever the rights and wrongs of the various disputes, the perennial 
buffeting handed out by the press to PICA had more to do with the 
backlog of emotions, prejudices and platitudes regarding the Rothschild 
administration than any dispassionate appraisal of its achievements. In 
any case, these years were not characterized by incessant and un- 
remitting conflict. Even those like Avraham Harzfeld, the secretary of 
the Labour Farmers’ Union who had been embroiled in many disputes 
with the PICA administration, had come to have a deep admiration and 
respect for its positive successes — a respect that was entirely recipro- 
cated. Other leading members of the [sracli political establishment like 


Moshe Sharett and Daytd Ben-Gurion were unstinting in their appre- 
elation of the stature of Ldmond and James’s work. But tt was evident 
tooall parties that a new relationship between PICA and the Jewish 
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State would have to be worked out sooner or later. 

In 1953 Rowe produced the first of a series of reports attempting to 
outline the tasks which PICA could now realistically set itself. In the 
main it was an attempt to persuade the settlements to take more 
responsibility for their own management, not by periodic threats of 
foreclosure, as in the manner of a disgruntled bank manager, but by 
treating them as active ‘business partners’ in a joint enterprise. This 
was to abandon the last traces of what Robert Gottlieb was still in the 
habit of referring to as PICA’s zutel/e, and to replace it with a system of 
mutual consultation and shared risks and obligations. On the one 
hand, the settlements had a duty to provide maximum information 
about their economic and agricultural plans and prospects, on the 
other PICA would be unstinting in its efforts to support them as long 
as those plans did not fly in the face of common sense. “The ultimate 
purpose of my proposals,’ the report went on in terms which would 
have gladdened the heart of Baron Edmond, ‘is to give effective support 
and encouragement to the honest and hard-working farmers and 
settlers. Such support and encouragement will, in good time, bring its 
own reward through turning our settlers into model farmers and our 
settlements into model colonies.’ 

The 1953 report was a conscious endeavour to efface, once and for 
all, the stock image of PICA as at best a ‘benevolent creditor’ and at 
worst a paternalistic regulator. Instead, the ethos of modern business 
enterprise and commercial farming was to be injected into settlements 
which should no longer assume that they would be unconditionally 
bailed out of difficulties. The time for standing on their own feet — as 
Edmond had anticipated a half-century before — seemed to have 
arrived. They were to be independent rather than dependent insti- 
tutions, with all the perils and responsibilities that entailed. Yet even 
as this new role — one, as it were, of decolonization — was announced, 
James was aware that there would still be those who might question 
the viability of the administration’s future. They might even ask the 
telling question: what precisely was PICA to do that could not be done 
at least as well by the Israeli government or by the Jewish National 
Funde 

Initially Rowe, at least, had no doubts on this last score. The razson 
d’étre of PICA was ‘our mere existence which... means our constant 
endeavour to help others without seeking anything for ourselves’.*® 
But a year later a further report hinted, albeit indirectly, that there 
might come a time when PICA could simply consider its work to 
have been accomplished. It began on a reassuring note: 


We have carried on colonization work for decades on much the 
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same lines. I need hardly labour the epoch-making significance of 
this work. It is now recognized by all that this work formed the 
foundation on which the National Home and the State were built.5° 


















Given the wide, and growing disparity between the resources 
available to the national agencies and those stemming from the single 
source of Rothschild finance there was a danger that the main value of 
PICA colonization ‘may essentially become one of public relations’.51 
The real cost per settler had risen to about {I10,000 of which PICA 
could now provide at most £{I1500. Alumot’s water supply a/one had 
cost £1300,000. In these circumstances PICA might soldier on as best 
as its relatively shrinking assets permitted, becoming gradually more 
exiguous to the real needs of the settlements and its work ‘declining 
into an echo of our glorious past’. Alternatively, the Association might 
seek new ways in which to deploy its resources most fruitfully, con- 
centrating on Caesarea and above all the Negev desert. Realistic sums 
like {150,000 might be employed on establishing a pottery at Kfar 
Yeruham or {5000 for water pipes for Eilat. Altogether it was anti- 
a er Me | — | sili A cipated at this time (1954) {180,000 a year might be earmarked for 
| | 7 | - technical work in the Negev and {£J100,000-150,000 for Caesarea. 


The Re-interment of the Baron and Baronne: 
(1) Settlers bearing a sack of earth from cach of the Rothschild settlements, Even before PICA ee svete Pr fami a cacen provided na 
marching in order of their foundation Sde Boker, Ben-Gurion’s Negev kibbutz, for date plantations at 

; Filat, next to the Gulf of Aqaba, as well as for youth hostels at Sodom 


(ii) The coffins borne from an Israeli naval cruiser on to the dockside at 
| Haifa 


and Massada. Between 1955 and 1973 the funds disbursed by PICA 
and its successor foundation Hanadw for technological, scientific and 
agricultural purposes in the Negev amounted to about $3-5 m. 

The other major development was to be in the field of cultural 
advance. Edmond’s 1925 sermon in the Great Synagogue in Tel Aviv 
had emphasized that ‘the whole basis of Israel becomes unstable if it 
be not built on the foundations of cultural and moral progress’. In the 
years after 1957, as well as continuing the abiding Rothschild commit- 
ment to the Hebrew University at Jerusalem, Hanadw had provided 
funds for a formidable portfolio of educational, religious and scientific 
projects, culminating in the exciting recent innovation of educational 
television in Israel and the birth, in 1976, of the Everyman’s University. 

All this reflected very much the feelings of PICA’s President as the 
long career, begun in 1913 when Edmond had introduced him to 
Weizmann, drew to its close. James de Rothschild had been in poor 
health for some years and, at seventy-five had to call on tremendous 
reserves of grit and fortitude, amidst acute discomfort, to go through 
with the ceremonies accompanying his parents’ return to Israel in 
1954. Por him it was evidently the consummation of a life devoted to 
Fulfilling, Mdmonad’s relentless vision of a prospering and repenerated 
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Zion. Ramat Hanadiv, that last resting place, overlooked Zikhron 
and Binyamina, the fishponds and boats of Ma’yan Tzevi, the ex- 
cavated port of Caesarea, the site of the Kabbara drainage and of the 
first rows of eucalyptuses planted against the driving sand. The 
reinterment was a final act of filial devotion, with James reciting the 
mourners’ kaddish. Along with his own sometimes daunting stature — 
moral as well as physical — there went a humility concerning his father 
which was extraordinary. Asked if he had not thought of having 
himself buried by the side of his parents at Ramat Hanadiv, he insisted 
that could not be since he was hardly worthy to lie beside the remains 
of Baron Edmond. It was entirely appropriate that with his own 
death, on 7 May 1957, the immense endeavour was itself laid to rest. 
James’s last wishes provided for the winding up of PICA and at the 
same time for the £16 m. needed to build the new Knesset parliament 
building on the outskirts of Jerusalem. In the end the total contri- 
bution of the Rothschilds came to £118 million. When it was opened 
in August 1966 Mrs de Rothschild aptly referred to it as ‘setting the 
seal on the work done by his father eighty years ago’. 

There had been a true homecoming, then, in many senses. In the 
stirring moments when Edmond’s body was borne by the Israeli navy 
from the black-draped gunboats to the Haifa dock there was, perhaps, a 
reconciliation of all the problems and difficulties which had made the 
path to Ramat Hanadiv so thorny and the achievement of PICA so 
dearly bought. All this was subsumed in one simple but perfectly 
symbolic gesture — a procession of settlers paying homage to the Baron, 
each with a bag of earth from every colony he had founded and 
supported. The apotheosis, however, was no mote extraordinary than 
the life or the achievement. 

The legacy presented to the Jewish people by Edmond de Rothschild 
was handsome beyond measure. Though, over three-quarters of a 
century, his work had been threatened with setbacks and disasters, 
with wars, diseases and famines, finally it had yielded a prolific bounty. 
Fertile farms, gushing wells, plantations, factories, cities — the cornu- 
copia of a living, organic Jewish society where once there had been 
sandy, fetid waste and the timeless confrontation of merchant and 
schnorrer. It is tempting — and most narrators have duly succumbed — to 
classify this phenomenon as another chapter in the epic of Jewish 
national resurgence. That would be neither wholly false nor wholly 
true. For the colour, confusion and complexity of its extravagant 
adventure, like the personality of its patron, spills out from any 
category the historian might choose to impose. Any category, that is, 
but one. lor when Chaim Kalvarisky — like Mdmond another sublime 
oripinal — was enpaped tn arguing with Baron Edmond the pros and 
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cons of retaining Talmudic instruction in the Palestine schools in 
1925 his appeal for a secular, free-thinking curriculum met with the 
following, conclusive, retort. “Monsieur Kalvarisky, I know you well 
and I have known your ideas for a long time now. The difference 
between you and me is that you, Monsieur, are a national Jew and I, 
I am a Jewish Jew.’®*? 
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Exchange of Letters 


between 
Mrs James A. de Rothschild President of PICA and 


Mr David Ben-Gurion Prime Minister of Israel 


23 ST JAMES’S PLACE 
S.W.1 


1§.7-1957 


My dear Prime Minister, 


I have often read and re-read the noble and generous words of your 
cable of condolence. They give me so much comfort in my sorrow. 

Now I must turn from my grief and apply myself to the affairs of the 
PICA. My husband had, over the last few years, given much thought 
to the work of PICA and its future. He had carefully considered every 
aspect of the problem and, shortly before his death, prepared a letter 
to you, in which he set out his conclusions. The letter read as follows: 


My dear Prime Minister, 

My father began his colonization work in Israel 75 years ago. The 
work which was then begun has been continued to this day. When 
in 1924 my father set up the Palestine Jewish Colonization Association 
— PICA — he assigned to it the task of colonizing all his landholdings. 
It fell to me to preside over PICA ever since its inception. 

In the years that followed, the marshes were drained; the rocky 
hills and barren wastes were turned into fertile soil. All these lands 
were then colonized by PICA. Today there is no cultivable land 
left to PICA for further colonization. The task set to PICA has been 
fulfilled. 

As I cast my eyes back over our work, I think that I may fairly say 
that we have adhered to two principles which well bear restating: 

the first, that we did our work without regard to political con- 

siderations, 

and the second, that we endeavoured to give to Israel and her 

people all that we could, without seeking anything in return - 

neither profits, nor gratitude, nor anything else. 

The colonizing task of PICA having been fulfilled, the question 
that lay before me was to decide on the future of PICA. The State of 
Israel has since been created and the National Institutions have 
emerged to take over the major colonization effort in Israel. 

Weighing all the elements, I have reached the conclusion that, 
with the completion of its task, the right course would be to terminate 
the activities of PICA, instead of duplicating the work which 1s 
done now, ona far larger scale, by the National Institutions. 

PICA ts a private association, but all its eflorts have been directed 
to the benefit of the public, For this reason 1 thouphe ie right to 
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inform you of my decision first. For the same reason, I also propose 
to transfer now all the remaining PICA lands (leased and not leased) 
to National Institutions. 

Ilook upon the termination of PICA’s work as a mark of fulfilment, 
not as a withdrawal. I would like to underline this by a special act of 
identification with the aspirations of Israel and her people. We 
intend to provide the sum of IL. 6 million for the construction of the 
new Knesseth building in Jerusalem which, I understand, it is 
proposed to set up. Let the new Knesseth building becomea symbol, 
in the eyes of all men, of the permanence of the State of Israel. 

With this done, PICA will withdraw from the scene of Israel in 
the knowledge that the work which was begun 75 years ago is being 
carried on by the State and the people, supported by world Jewry. 

With this letter I meant to inform you of my decision. I do not 
intend, with this letter, to take leave of you or of Israel. My interest 
in the development of Israel is abiding. Even if PICA must cease to 
operate, I shall remain as close to you all as I have always been. Your 
cares will be my cares and your happiness will be my happiness. 

Indeed, I shall want to examine whether I shall be able to make 
some modest contribution, in the future, towards the advancement 
of science, art and culture in Israel — all matters which, I know, are 
near to your heart. However, these are but thoughts for the future. I 
am not yet fully decided on them but may revert to them as soon as 
these thoughts become crystallized in my own mind. 

The foundations of the State have been well and truly laid. I am 
confident that, by the grace of the Almighty, the new chapter in the 
history of our people which began with the creation of the State, 
will be glorious and enduring. 

Yours sincerely. 


Alas, with this letter, my husband took leave of you and of Israel 
and it has now fallen to me and the Council to execute what he had 
resolved. 

I need hardly say that the contribution of IL. 6 million for the new 
Knesseth building will be provided. Let me add that this was a project 
to which my husband attached especial significance. 

For myself I shall readily examine what contribution it will be 
possible to make in the fields of science, art and culture which are 
mentioned in the letter. I cannot say at the moment what will prove 
feasible but I can assure you that everything that can be done will be 
done. 

Before concluding let me add that my husband always thought and 
spoke of you with the greatest affection and respect. in all bis work for 
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Israel, he was greatly inspired by your example and by the exertions of 
the whole people of Israel. 
Believe me, my dear Prime Minister, 
Yours sincerely, 
(Sed.) Dorothy de Rothschild. 


PRIME MINISTER’S OFFICE 
Jerusalem, July 23, 1957 


Dear Mrs Dorothy de Rothschild, 


Mr Gottlieb brought me the day before yesterday your letter of 
15 July, which embodies the letter written by your husband shortly 
before his death. I was moved to the depths by both letters, their 
lofty quality, and the nobility of soul of their writers. Your husband’s 
letter is an exalted document. It will be preserved in the memory of 
our people as a supreme expression of the greatness of spirit and the 
love of his people shown by an outstanding Jew, son of an outstanding 
Jew, who has associated his name and work for all time with the rise of 
Israel. 

Yesterday, in the presence of Mr Gottlieb and Mr Rowe, I read out 
to the members of the Knesset, in its temporary building, the text of 
both letters. The entire Knesset was appreciative of the deep spiritual 
significance of these documents, which will remain forever a part of 
‘Divrei Haknesset’, the Israeli Hansard. They were published this 
morning in all the newspapers of Israel and read with admiration by 
almost everyone in our country. 

Your husband’s letter marks not the close of his historic life’s work, 
but the supreme expression of his relationship and identification with 
Israel, an identification which is fully reciprocated. Truly a great 
father was followed by a son no less great. 

I realize the intensity of your loss and your grief, yet permit me to 
offer a suggestion which may bring you some respite in your over- 
whelming sorrow: come to Israel for a few weeks in the autumn, 
when the summer heat is over. I am sure that such a visit will bring 
refreshment to your soul. You will see not only the achievements of 
your distinguished family, but also those of the Jewish people in the 
nine years of Israel’s independence. I am certain that you will derive 
new strength and true consolation from what you will see. 

I am confident that I express the feelings of all our people when I 
say that wherever you go here you will be met with warm and true 
affection. 


Yours very sincerely, 
(Sed.) David Ben-Gurion. 


Glossary of foreign terms and abbreviations 
used in the text and notes 








AGUDAT HAPOELIM Workers’ union. 

ALIYA, ALIYOT lit. ‘ascent’ or ‘going up’ — the common Hebrew term used 
for emigration to Palestine. In Jewish history the various ‘waves’ of 
immigration were known as the first, second, etc., aliyot. 

ALIYA BET Second wave of immigration after 1905. 

ASHKENAZIM Jews of German, central or east European origin. 

AVI HAYISHUV lit. ‘Father of the Settlement’ —- name given to Baron Edmond. 

AVODA IvRIr Jewish labourer. 


BIKKUR HOLIM lit. “sanctuary of the sick’ — name given to Jewish hospital in 
Palestine. 

BILU pl. BrLUIM Title derived from the Hebrew initials for ‘Come O House 
of Jacob let us go now’, by which the first group of Zionist students 
migrating to Palestine in 1881-2 from Odessa, were known. 

BRIT SHALOM lit. ‘Covenant of Peace’ — the organization founded by Chaim 
Kalvarisky and Judah Magnes, among others, to promote Arab-Jewish 
reconciliation. 

BUND, -Ists The Bund was the major anti-Zionist but expressly Jewish 
Socialist party in the Pale. 


CFC: CONJOINT The ‘Conjoint’ Foreign Committee set up in 1878 by the 
Board of Deputies of British Jews together with the Anglo-Jewish 
Association to use influence on behalf of persecuted Jewish communities 
abroad. Sometimes thought of as the ‘British’ Alliance Israelite Universelle. 

CHALUKKA ‘The charity traditionally provided by Jews in the Diaspora to 
support orthodox co-religionists in Palestine; sometimes used to denote 
the dependence of the settlers on charity. 

CHALUTZ, CHALUTZIM Pioneer(s); the pioneering spirit. 

CHASSID, CHASSIDIC A movement of orthodox Jews which, in the 
eighteenth century broke away from traditional teaching and emphasis on 
rabbinical authority to stress emotional intuitive-mystical illumination. 

CHEL MISHMAR Home Guard. 

cGhepruL The French term used to cover the basic stock and equipment 
provided for farmer-tenants: tools, a draught animal and seed. 

cuurzPaA Cheek, sauce. 

GP COMMISSION Commission Palestinienne — the executive and quasi- 
autonomous body ostensibly within the JCA responsible for managing 
the Baron’s colonies from rg0o to 1923 and presided over by Edmond 
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cup Committee for Union and Progress. Title of liberalizing party domi- 
nating the Government in Istanbul after the Young Turk revolution of 


1908. 


DEUTSCHER HILFSVEREIN German Jewish organization, similar to AJiance 
Israelite Universelle in France and the Board of Deputies of British Jews, 
concerned with anti-defamation and the representation of Jewish griev- 
ances. 

DJIFILIK ‘Turkish state domain. 

DUNAM ‘Turkish land measure: 4:5 dumams=1 acte. 


ETZEL Namein Hebrew derived from Irgun Zvai Leumi. 


FALCHA Grain and fodder crops. 
FELLAHIN Arab peasant farmers. 


GALUT(H) ‘The Diaspora. 
GELDWIRTSCHAFT Cash crop farming for the commercial market. 


GHAFFIRS Auxiliary guards. 


HACHSHARA Jewish training farm. 

HAGANA Jewish self-defence organization. 

HAHAM Sefardi Chief Rabbi. 

HALUKKA See ChaluRKa. 

HALVAA VEHISAON Mutual insurance fund, principally for settlers’ live- 
stock. 

HANADIV HAYADUA lit. ‘well-known benefactor’, the eponym given to 
Baron Edmond, especially in the early period of settlement, 

HANADIV “The benefactor’ — the successor organisation to PICA. 

HANOAR HAOVED Labour Youth Organization primarily working on the 
land. 

HAPOEL HATZAIR Young Workers’ Party. 


HAPOELIM Workers. 

HASHOMER lit. ‘watchman’ — the organization of armed watchmen set up 
to protect the Jewish colonies after the attacks of 1909-10. 

HASKALAH ‘The Jewish ‘Enlightenment’ of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. 

HAYAL ‘Turkish militia. 

HISTADRUT Jewish labour organization founded in 1920 embracing unions 
in all occupations, later responsible for welfare services such as health, 
social security, etc. 

HOVEVEI ZION lit. ‘Lovers of Zion,’ the first organized Zionist groups in 
the Russian Pale and Rumania. See chapter 2. 

HuRRIvA lit. I'reedom’ (Turkish), the slogan of the Young Turk. revival 
movement after 1908. 
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IRGUN ZVAI LEUMI The separate militant armed wing Revisionists, that 
broke away from the main Jewish defence force — the Haganah —in 1936 
and conducted its own, often terrorist operations against primarily British 
targets. 


jJcA Jewish Colonization Association, founded by Baron Maurice de Hirsch. 
jinAD Islamic Holy War. 


KABTZANIM Slang for beggar, importuner. 

KADDISH Mourner’s prayer. 

KAIMAKAM District Commissioner in Ottoman Empire. 

KEREN HAYESOD Zionist Foundation Fund especially concerned with land 
purchase and management. 

KEREN KAYEMET LEYISRAEL Jewish National Fund established as principal 
financial agency of Zionist Organization. 

KKL Keren Kayemet Leyisrael: Jewish National Fund. 

KNESSET Israeli Parliament. 

KOSHER, KASHER Ritually clean food according to Jewish law. 

KUSHAN, QUSHAN' Land title deed. 

KVUTZA, KvuTzOT lit. ‘group’ — zo¢ synonymous with kibbutz, but the 
group of pioneers formed to cultivate in common, but without reference 
to a specific place. 


MA’ABAROT ‘Temporary refugee accommodation centres. 

MAFRUZ Partition of hitherto common land agreed on by all cultivating 
parties subject to official legal approval. 

MAHLUL Uncultivated land liable to reversion to the government. 

MAPAI Israeli Labour Party. 

MELAMED, MELAMDIM teachers. 

MERKAZ HAHAKLAI Farmers’ Federation Organization. 

METAYER Share-cropping tenant farmer. 

MIRI State lands held on perpetual lease. 

MITZVAH lit. “commandment”: an act of good works. 

MOSHAV, MOSHAVIM Co-operatively farmed land in which tools, machinery, 
etc. are used in common but land is held individually. 

MOSHAVA, MOSHAVOT Settlement (e.g. Rishon Le Zion; Zikhron Ya’aqov) 
made up of individually owned or leased lots. 

MUKHTAR Headman of village. 

MUYESSARIF Governor or ‘prefect’ of Turkish administrative jurisdiction. 


NApDIV lit. ‘Benefactor’ — the successor organization to PICA. 
NASI Prince. 

NATURWIRTSCHAPT Subsistence farming. 

Nrpus Nest, asylum, refugre. 

NoOntA Mules or oxedrawn well 
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OKHRANA ‘The ‘Black Hundreds’ - Russian anti-semitic organization 
conniving at pogroms. 
ovp1m Workers (moshay ovdim). 


PALMACH From the Hebrew Plugot Machatz: the commando force founded 
during the Second World War by the Jewish Agency executive for 
eventual mobilization as an independent Jewish army. 

pC See above, Cp. 

PEC Palestine Economic Council. 

PEKIDUT HABARON The perjorative term applied to the Baron’s admini- 
stration by settlers and disaffected Zionists; also expressive of its alleged 
ethos. 

pjca/pIcA Palestine Jewish Colonization Association. 

PLDC Palestine Land Development Corporation. 

POALEI ZION lit. ‘workers of Zion’; the major Zionist workers’ political 
organization in the Russian Pale of settlement. 


RAK IVRIM_ Exclusively Jewish labour. 


SABRA lit. ‘cactus’, native-born Israeli. 

SANJAK Autonomous province of Ottoman Empire. 

s’;cHUT AvoT ‘Privileges of the forefathers’. 

SCHNORRER, SCHNORRERISM lit. ‘beggar’, used for ingrained habits of 
importuning. 

scv Sociéte Coopérative Vignronne. Producers’ viticultural co-operative 
based on Zikhron Ya’agov and Rishon le Zion. 

SEFARDI Jews of Hispano-Portuguese or Oriental origin. 

SHAMOUTI Indigenous variety of citrus. 

SHEMITA ‘The sabbatical year from all labour prescribed by Talmudic 
injunction. 

SHOMER (pl. SHOMRIM) Guards. 

SHOMRON Samaria: the plain of Sharon or the Samaritan coastal area. 

SHTETL Yiddish for Jewish village in the Pale. 

STARKA Yiddish slang for strong men. 

SHTREIML Fur-brimmed hat worn by orthodox Jews in Russia and Poland. 


TALMUD TORAH Religious school. 
TZEDAKKA lit. ‘righteousness’: charity. 


VAAD HA LEUMI Jewish National Council — the principal elected body 
representing the Jewish community during the Mandate. 

VALI Governor of Ottoman jurisdiction. 

vEr»kHO Islamic land tax. 

vinayitr ‘Turkish area of jurisdiction, 
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WwAQF Islamic pious foundations, usually of land or real estate. 
WATANIE Arab Nationalist movement. 
WUNDER-REBBE Rabbi attributed with magical or miraculous powers. 


yisHuv The Jewish community in Palestine. 


ZHID ‘Yid’ abusive Russian epithet for Jews. 


Notes for Further Reading 
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It will be readily apparent that this book is essentially the record of a single, 
highly important archive. While other sources have been taken into account 
and are indicated in the notes there has been no attempt systematically to 
explore every related reference to the Rothschild settlements in, for example, 
the Central Zionist Archives in Jerusalem. Such an investigation would 
have almost indefinitely prolonged the completion of this study. I was 
guided by the consideration that, while general works on Jewish Palestine 
and Israel abound, there was an urgent need for some reassessment of the 
role of Edmond and of the social and economic evolution of the settlements. 

Because the literature on the making of Israel is so enormous, and that on 
Baron Edmond’s work so relatively slight, it is pointless supplying a con- 
ventional bibliography that would run to hundreds of titles, few of them 
related to the central subject matter of this book in any direct way. It should, 
however, be pointed out that there is already one outstanding work dealing 
with the early period of Edmond’s work, Israel Margalith, Le Baron Edmond 
de Rothschild et la Colonzsation Juive en Palestine 1882-1899 (Paris 1957). The 
other major work is J. Yaari-Poleskin, Habaron Edmond de Rothschild (Hebrew), 
2 vols., (Jerusalem 1930). Other interesting sources in English are David 
Druck, Baron Edmond de Rothschild, The Story of a Practical Idealist (New York 
1928) and I. Naiditch, Edmond de Rothschild (Washington 1945). On the pre- 
Zionist phase of Jewish interest in Palestine the standard account is now 
David Vital, Te Origens of Zionism (Oxford 1975) which, however, appeared 
too late for me to incorporate many of his interesting observations in my 
own study. While M. Berenstein, La colonisation juive en Palestine (Geneve 
1954), is a useful work on settlement, the major history of the settlements 
remains Alex Bein, Return to the Soil (Jerusalem 1952). 

A helpful select bibliography of works in English on all aspects of Zionism 
and the development of Jewish Palestine may be found in Noah Lucas, The 
Modern Hestory of Israel (London 1974). 
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Throughout the notes, PICA indicates a reference to the main PICA 
atchive and the numeral to its place in the Hebrew catalogue (MSS only). 
PICA (G) refers to the supplementary archive of correspondence and financial 
material housed at Geneva, much of which originates with the old Paris 
office of the Commission Palestinienne and PICA. 


Chapter one 

1, Meyer W. Weisgal (General Editor), The Letters and Papers of Chaim 
Weizmann, volume VI, Series A, March 1913-July 1914 (London— 
Jerusalem 1974), p. 307. 

2. In 1901, for example, replying to a deputation of settlers from Palestine 
Edmond insisted that the severity of his administrative regime was ‘to 
teach you to live like the peasants the world over who count only on 
the fruits of their own labour’ (PICA 39). On 31 December 1920 Herbert 
Samuel in a letter to Baron Edmond referred specifically to ‘the idea 
which has lain at the root of your work that the divorce of the Jewish 
people from the soil is unhealthy and must be remedied... and in 
spite of the many difficulties that face us, the process of establishing a 
population of Jewish agriculturalists is of supreme importance’ (James 
de Rothschild Papers). The idea of agrarian labour as social therapy was 
of course not new; it formed a standard item in the reformist canon in 
the mid-nineteenth century. For its background see zafra ch. 2 p. 31. 

3. In the rightly celebrated sermon delivered in the Great Synagogue in 
Tel Aviv in 1925, Edmond was at pains to insist on the adherence of 
the Yzshuv to its traditional faith and all the observances of orthodoxy. 
The mayor of Haifa, Shabtai Levy who worked for the Baron in 
acquiring and surveying land, recalled in a radio broadcast on Kol 
Israel in 1951 that when interviewed by Edmond on a Sabbath the 
latter would refuse to permit him to commit the (usually very detailed) 
instructions to paper but obliged him to memorize them until Sabbath 
was over. On another occasion he entered the house of a settler on the 
Sabbath and, seeing a copy of Shakespeare on the sitting-room table, 
reproved the family for not restricting their sabbatical reading to 
passages from the Bible or Ta/wud. Levy also recalls that in the modest 
list supplied to him of ‘necessaries’ to be taken from France to Palestine 
in the Baron’s service there were included, on the express instructions of 
Baron Edmond, a prayer book, prayer shawl and phylacteries, Other 
similar stories of his religiosity are legion. 

4. Letters and Papers, VI, p. 304. 

5. In 1954 Ben-Gurion remarked that ‘It is one of the wonders of our 
miraculous history that this Jew clung to the inheritance of the vision 
of the redemption of our people and devoted his immense wealth and 
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Stresses 1930-1940 








Edmond de Rothschild died on the seventeenth anniversary of the 
Balfour Declaration: 2 November 1934. Though, at eighty-nine his 
passing can hardly have been unexpected, it nevertheless came as a 
jolt to the Jewish world, long accustomed to think of him as a perennial 
grandfather. For the last ten years of his lite he had been nearly blind 
and, doubtless galling to someone of his omnivorous appetite for 
news and information, needed to be read to.! In nearly all other respects 
he remained as animated and as mentally spry as ever. In his eighties he 
could still crack cherry stones with his teeth for the amusement of 
guests, and if he was no longer able to undertake his baronial visits to 
Palestine in person, the armchair tours of inspection, summoning the 
butler to fetch the atlas whenever a bulletin from the settlements 
arrived, continued with undimmed conscientiousness. During these 
last years his moods and tempers were highly unpredictable. On the 
one hand he had the satisfaction, given to few men, of knowing that 
his life’s work had yielded tangible results. ‘The bowls of peaches from 
Kfar Giladi in his dining-room, and the photographs of pipe-lines and 
conduits traversing the Kabbara all announced that achievement.? But 
there was still so much to do, and his octogenarian brain hummed with 
plans, projects and grand enterprises. Mortality was a vexing inter- 
ruption of all this work lying on the table. Sometimes his impatience 
took winning forms. He had never exactly suffered fools gladly and in 
his old age had developed the disconcerting habit of unilaterally 
terminating conversations, irrespective of the point they had reached, 
what was then being said or who was saying it. As the occasional 
visitor was talking to him in the bib/ethéque at the Faubourg Si 
Honoré, he would often rise abruptly from his chair, his face all 
sunny affability, and with hand extended in farewell, declare in his 
heavily Gallic English, ‘Well, goodbye.’ 

As always, a good number of his preoccupations concerned the 
welfare of what Medmonad sell liked to call ‘his’ settlements and the 
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prospects for agrarian innovation and improvement. Undeterred by 
the rather chequered history of Galilean tobacco, and the repeated 
failure of attempts to create high-grade, commercially viable luxury 
produce, he capped even his own standards of optimism by inviting an 
expert grower from Cuba and a soil chemist from France to assess the 
chances for Havana leaf in northern Palestine. Not surprisingly they 
were reckoned to be nil.? Bananas, which the Baron had championed 
as ageressively as the now ubiquitous grapefruit, were an altogether 
different matter, and with the provision of intensive irrigation, and 
access to good southern Mediterranean markets, had become a major 
cash crop.* The discovery in 1932 through deep-bore drilling made 
possible by newly advanced technology, of ample subterranean water 
sources near Yavniel and Beit Gan, gave Edmond as much pleasure at 
the end of his career as the original well at Rishon Le Zion had at the 
beginning. He was quick to recognize that the harnessing of under- 
ground water could revolutionize the economy of the settlements, 
by making it possible to reduce the unit size of a viable family farm 
from 200 of 300 dumams to 20 or 30 — thereby adding further resources 
to the fund for cultivation. 

These signs of progress in Palestine, however, were overshadowed 
by the darkness gathering around the Jews of Germany. While 
FEdmond’s work had been based on the positive belief in the self- 
redemptive qualities inherent in Jewish society and culture, it had also 
been predicated on the pessimistic assumption that disaster was 
constantly lurking round the corner. The rise of Hitler and the National 
Socialists, though, was a vindication of his prescience more nightmarish 
than anything anticipated by Dreyfus or the pogroms. Although the 
most harrowing times were to come after his death he gauged the 
magnitude of the evil correctly and urged those who could to leave 
Germany — and for that matter Austria and Poland too — while it was 
still possible to depart with at least some of their assets intact. He 
thought it was just possible that from this latest calamity might come 
that nucleus of a thriving, energetic middle class ~ both urban and 
rural — that he wanted to implant in Palestine. A relief committee 
was once more established in Paris at his instigation and Edmond 
addressed a gathering of the uprooted at his house on the possibilities 
of creating a new life in the Y7swv. But with violence increasing there 
too — even, to his shame and confusion, between Jew and Jew - the 
imponderables were very unnerving. At times, towards the end, he 
was simply too exhausted to contemplate them with any equanimity. 
‘TL have plans and plans,’ he told Naiditch in 1934. ‘At night when J 
eannot sleep all kinds of projects come to my mind. But I get tired 
thinking. Lam tired, very tired.® 
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In this, his second book, Simon Schama, the brilliant, interna- 
tionally honored young historian whose Patriots and Liberators 
was awarded both England’s Wolfson Prize and the American His- 
torical Association’s Leo Gershoy Award, gives us a pioneering 
account of one of the most crucial events in modern Jewish history: 
the part played by those two extraordinary men, Edmond and James 
de Rothschild, in the genesis of the State of Israel. 

This is the story of the fateful encounter between two utterly 
different worlds—that of the money, power and renown of the most 
prodigious banking dynasty in Europe, and that of the persecuted, 
desperate and fervently idealistic fugitives from the ghettos and 
pogroms of the Russian Pale. These worlds collide in 1882, when 
the mercurial and compelling Baron Edmond de Rothschild, the 
head of the family, meets Shmuel Mohilewer, Lover of Zion, and 
guardian of the refugees. From this moment (years before Zionism 
will become a force to be reckoned with), Baron Edmond turns 
his back on an existence of leisured cultivation to embrace the 
commitment that will consume his extraordinary energies, his huge 
fortune—and his life. That commitment: to create a community of 
self-sufficient settlers amidst the malarial swamps and drifting sands 
of Turkish Palestine. 

The success of that prodigious enterprise is now the stuff of his- 
tory, but Schama’s engrossing account of what Edmond himself 
dubbed an “experiment” reveals for the first time just how per- 
ilously narrow was the margin between achievement and catas- 
trophe. Here are seventy years of struggle, conflict, reversal and 
near-calamity—the beginnings (25,000 Rothschild francs to provide 
the artesian well essential for the survival of the first migrants in 
Judea) ... the gradual growth of new settlements, as Jews who have 
known only the traditional skills of the ghettos are transformed 
under Edmond’s vision into peasant cultivators .. . the rising cata- 
ract of Edmond’s money that must power the settlers’ endeavors 
(half-a-million francs written off in a single disaster; ten million 
poured into a wine industry for a single colony, six million for an- 
other) .. . stupendous rows as colossal sums disappear amidst 
extravagance and waste ... the constant tension between, on the 
one hand, the paternalistic Baron (and later his son, James) and, on 
the other, the contentiously idealistic pioneers, resenting the least 
suspicion of control by a remote autocracy. And meantime, there 
are other, even more daunting imponderables: the uncertain, often 
hostile reaction of the indigenous Arabs, the chaos and corruption 
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of the Vurkish overlords, the flerce rifts with the nascent tanist 
leadership of Theodor Herzl over the very fucure ane che final shape 
of che Jewish homeland all are working for. 

This is not an account of Zionism per se, although it shows how 
Zionism was crucially affected by Baron Edmond and Baron James. 
Nor 1s it a double biography of these most remarkable members of 
« cemarkable family, although it captures the part of their lives to 
which both would have accorded paramount importance. It zs a 
revelation of an extraordinary act of personal dedication that 
chanped the course of Jewish history. Invited by the Rothschild 
fimmily to examine both the family papers and the records of 
the Palestine Jewish Colonisation Association they organised to ad- 
mimuster their aid, Simon Schama has for the first time allowed us 
(© understand the full story of those years when private Rothschild 
philanthropy was the lifeblood of what would become the State of 
[stael, and just how important was one family’s contribution to the 
realisation of the dream of a Jewish nation-state. This groundbreak- 
inp study—scholarly, lucid, beautifully written—is a major act of 
historical restitution. 


SIMON SCHAMA was born in London in 1945, studied at Cambridge, 
where he was awarded a Starred First in History in 1966, and he- 
came a Fellow of Christ’s College and Director of Studies in His- 
tory. In 1976 he was made a Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford, 
and Lecturer in Modern History. His first book, Patriots and Lib- 
erators, was published in 1977. He is currently at work on a 
biography of Rembrandt. 
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Praise for Simon Schami's 


atriols and Liberators 


Patriots and Liberators is an outstanding work of historical scho far- 
ship. Simon Schama possesses great analytical powers and a mastery 
of complex sources. The conclusions are original and this is a mag- 
niheent contribution to European history. 

[He] writes brilliantly. He can bring a character alive in a sen- 
tence. His sense of structure is so excellent that this long, powerful 
book reads with the ease of a novel. Every page glitters with intel- 
lipence and perception. In every way, Patriots and Liberators is an 
extraordinary achievement and will establish Simon Schama as the 


outstanding historian of his generation. —J.H. Plumb 


Simon Schama’s book, at a time when historical studies tend to be- 
come specialized, is a rareand magnificent example of total history. 
—Richard Cobb, Times Literary Supplement 


It is a major contribution to Dutch history of course ... an indis- 
pensable adjunct to Hannah Arendt’s classic analysis of the Ameri- 
canand French revolutionary process. Altogether a learned, graceful 
and distinguished book from one of the most promising young 


English historians toemerge for some years. 
—J. P. Kenyon, Washington Post Book World 


A major contribution to Dutch history and a delight to read. 
—The New York Times Book Review, “Editor’s Choice”’ 


Nothing like it has ever been done, at least outside the Netherlands. 
It isa great accomplishment. —R.R. Palmer 
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